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In January — 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


The curtain goes up on another 
major post-war market for 
building materials and equip. 
ment in January. Bank and 
office buildings will be th | 
fifteenth in Architectura 
Record’s series of Building 
Tvpes studies of post-war 
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surprisirg to those of us wh 
remember the vacancies of thy 
thirties. But neighborhood 
change has combined with far 
greater business activity t 
render present office and finan. 
cial quarters inadequate. Con. }} 
firmation of this is found i 
the 733 post-war office ané 
bank building projeets 
amounting to $175,236,000 
on which we already have 
issued Dodge Reports. 


A quality market 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD New bank and office building 
mean business — good business 

for both Record readers and 
Record advertisers. Without 
exception, such buildings are 
architect-engineer designed 
Without exception, they ar 
built of good-quality materials 
and equipped to the same high} f} 
standard. 


Architecture has its lighter moments, and few 
people have done more to enliven them than 


Alan Dunn of New Yorker (and Architectural 
Direct sales approach 


Record) fame. The profession's enthusiasms, 


Your advertising in the Januar 
issue of Architectural Recor 
will put information on your 
products in the hands of archi: 
tects and engineers who are 
actually planning and spec: 
fying materials and equipment 
for these post-war building 
projects today. 


aversions, headaches and sacred cows are Mr. 
Dunn's delight. And Record readers feel the 


same way about his cartoons. 


* * 


{lan Dun ns cartoons hat ? hye ( 
a regular Record feature for almost as 


Time-Saver 


By actual job check, more 
than 80 per cent of all post- 
war building projects re 
ported by Dodge are on the 
boards of architects and 
engineers who subscribe 
to Architectural Record. 
ind the Record deliver 
this coverage at the lowes! 
cost per page and the 
lowest cost per thousand 
architects and enginee™ 
reached. 


long as that other favorite, 
Standards, which makes an equ il con- 
tribution to the architect's good spirits 


by showing him tested short-cuts to better 





plan s and specifications. 
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More than 6,400 advertisers have more than 27,000 advertisements in T. R. 
Jan., 1945 Edition ...Sold out to capacity months ago...Largely increased 
demand indicated for 1946 — and numerous reservations already received. 


BUYER RESPONSE 


HAS NO COUNTERPART AS EVIDENCE OF BUYER ATTENTION 





Buying Inquiries are unquestionable proof that at least 
all Inquirers have read the advertising, and there is 
no equally definitive evidence of any other readers. 





MEMBER A.B.C. 


Regardless cf immediate interest, Buying Inquiries have 
cumulative further value: — Frequently initiate continuing 
interest of potential Buyers, whose attention has been sought 


but not secured in normal times. 


And THOMAS' REGISTER is in use by Purchasing Men 
representing far the major part of the total volume of all 
Industrial Organizations — The one Guide for which the 
latter pay a substantial price to satisfy the preference of 


their Purchasing Men— 


Factually descriptive advertising of any product in 
THOMAS’ REGISTER will reach intending Buyers of that 


oan Canam aricte product at the moment when buying is contemplated, and 


Initial Sub. $15.00— 
Discount to renewals and 
advertisers. None of the 

latter free. 





when no other advertising is in evidence. 


TL. R.” far excels all other publications in continuous produc- 


tion of High Class Buying Inquiries... and at far the lowest cost 


per inquiry, under normal conditions as well as war conditions. 


‘HOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


CONTENTS 
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Contents of previous issues of Industrial Marketing can be found 


DECEMBER, 1944 
by consulting the Industrial Arts Index in the nearest library 
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such @ 1945 Annual Forecast and Review number, citing the @ Organizing a training program for distributors’ sales- 
ersies yutlook for industrial marketers in what may prove to be men. A case study of how the Graton and Knight Company 
mo a the postwar period. Leading advertisers, agencies and pub- organized and operated its distributor salesman’s training 
a ishers are cooperating in a symposium that should be ex- program. By: C. E. Downing, merchandising manager. 
or gen remely helpful in determining the course of 1945 adver- 
Ps: Wy tising and promotion. 
in} V 
ninatic @ Breathes there a copywriter with soul so dead, who @ “Our Contemporary Ancestors,” a eulogy of the old time 
eel ever to himself hath said, “Boy! This copy will really stop type faces and how they can be used successfully in modern 
em.” A discussion of advertising copywriting by: W. V. advertising. Written by an expert in typography: A. Ray- 
some tunningham, Western Advertising Agency. mond Hopper, G. M. Basford Company. 
T pro 
t me. x ° ° 
i -D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher and Editor LANE WITT, Managing Editor 
. td AL DARROW, Eastern Editor - KEITH J. EVANS, Contributing Editor TOM RAKI, Art Director 
~ MURRAY E. CRAIN, Editor, Market Data Book Number 
Is lished monthly, except October, semi-monthly, by Advertising Publi- 20 cents, except October 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 


ms, inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, U.S.A. Telephone Delaware 
ae Now York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: Br 9-6432. 
Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, Garfield Bldg. Single copies, 





$2.50 per year. 


Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. Foreign subscription, 
Entered as second class matter December 22, 1936, at 
the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“I recently had a lighting problem almost identical to the one 



































“I like gee pictures like this! illustrated here. This application picture is outstanding. Good “Precision measurement and ie 
When the product is opened up, lighting needs more emphasis.” ing is an important new field which | © 
we get a chance to study it in is of great interest to all us eleg. om 
detail.” trical engineers. This is very good.” | ‘= 
tur 
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“This very good detailed picture 
“We have a lot-of cranes in this pBrnef ayers FL wytirte oer 
plant. This product is very inter. tunity to study the parts in which e utili 
esting to us for Yeasons of safety, ine 80 wa Garde. Wrens do translated into the electrical field. of the . Id rate this 1 
production time and accuracy. This termine whether they offer some- This presentation is a natural for as very ” os 
ad, discussing the product, is thing better. engineers.’ 4 
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“They drive home one sit 
point very effectively with 
picture. I like the resist 
table at the bottom. Good 





Yo UR P L A NT 
with Allen-Bradley 
MULTI-OMIT CONTROL 




















“This is an example of how we get ideas from bigger ideas 
presented to the utility companies. On a smalier scale, 
this same idea applies right here in this plant. This is a 


ALLEN-BRADLEY very good presentation. 












“This is certainly aimed at people like me. 
This is the way machine tool controls are 
being arranged today. Very good!” 








Whe se!’ or serve this broad field. 


Sagd SIDNEY WATKINS 


Superintendent of Power and Electrical Maintenance, 
WARNER & SWASEY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





Guest Reviewer of the advertising in Electrical World—October 14, 1944 
NUMBER 48 OF A SERIES 





@ Toward the close of this Guest Review with Sidney Watkins, super- 
intendent of power and electrical maintenance for the well-known 
turret-lathe manufacturers, Warner & Swasey, we asked him what 
one piece of general advice he would give to Electrical World adver- 
tisers. He thought for a moment and then said: 

“| think your advertisers would certainly be on the right track if 
they would put the same kind of information in their Electrical World 
advertising as they put into many of their very fine descriptive tech- 
nical bulletins. 


“I suppose there are different people writing the bulletins. That 
probably makes the difference between the advertising and the book- 
lets. Those who write the ads may be thinking of the purchasing agent. 
However, in the electrical equipment field, the most important single 
factor in purchasing is the engineering department with its speci- 
fications.” 


As he went through the pages of Electrical World, Mr. Watkins 
stopped to study ads using tables, charts, application and product 
pictures to tell a story. He also stopped at ads obviously aimed at the 
utility companies. He explained: 


“As an engineer, I’m interested in all electrical engineering devel- 
opments, whether they are related directly to my‘ specific work or not. 
There’s always the possibility that 1 may learn something from these 
ads pointed at the utilities which, later on, may be applicable to my 
job.” 


For the past 4 years, Electrical World has been, gathering infor- 
mation on what the electrical engineer wants in advertising about 
Various electrically-engineered apparatus, materials and parts. We'll 
be glad to help any manufacturer or agency cater his copy to the 
specific needs of these World readers in large industrials, utilities and 
consulting engineering firms. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD + A McGraw-Hill Publication jj 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N_Y. 


@ the days when electrical engineering 

ed forth as a profession, Electrical 

has served the electrical engineer in big 

Plonts. In addition, it serves the plant 

§ clesest allies—the power consulting 

in the utilities plus electrical consult- 

tonsi-sction engineers who work on new 
Sonstruion and maintenance. 

“ectric power is made, distributed, 

or jilized, Electrical World helps get 

- | has become the recognized me- 

fer use-ul, “know-how” advertisifig for 













: a\{dvertisers would be on the right track if... 





THE WORLD READER 
BEHIND THIS GUEST REVIEW 


@ Sidney Watkins has been with Warner & 
Swasey for 35 years, having started in the 
electrical department as a repair man. Like 
many successful technical men, he has stud- 
ied continuously since graduation from Ohio 
University, keeping abreast of electrical en- 
gineering progress through technical maga- 
zines and text books. A writer in his own 
right, Mr, Watkins is a frequent contributor 
to several McGraw-Hill publications. He su- 
pervises a crew of 55 men, 40 of whom are 
electricians engaged primarily in maintegance. 

A smaller-sized, compact “super-plant”, 
Warner & Swasey consumed 18 million kilo- 
watt hours of electric power during the past 
year, Watkins’ electrical problems are almost 
entirely ones of electrical control in the War- 
ner & Swasey plant, Commenting on this, he 
said: 

“Machine tools formerly controlled me- 
chanically are now controlled electrically. 
This necessitates a greater use of control 
panels, circuit breakers, relays, motors and 
othe? electrical control apparatus. The war 
has given impetus to this trend, New devel- 
opments in the electrical field have created 
more efficient methods of operating and con- 
trolling machine tools. Because of these con- 
tinuing developments and their tremendous 
influence on the machine tool industry, I am 
always interested in ads dealing with elee- 
trical control.” 

Outstanding in his career was his work as 
electrical engineer for the installation of the 
72-inch telescope for MacDonald Observatory 
at the University of Texas. The lens and 
other equipment were made by Warner & 
Swasey. 

Mr. Watkins has been a member of the 
Board of Review, Electrical Code in the City 
of Cleveland for 7 years. He has been reading 
Electrical World continuously for 38 years. 


BRICKBATS 


@ “We're tired of ads bragging about “E” 
awards.” 


@ “This left-hand page is wasting. valu- 
able paper.” 














MESTIC ENGINEERING ee Tene V. Sawhill, Fergus McKeever, Room 
Published by Domestic Engineering Company ~ $19. 110 E 42nd St.. Murray Hill 3-8188 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Calumet 4680 a we — ’ w B 
Rates effective June 1 1941 Agency commission — Ry — ty — 
15%; cash discount 2% 10 days from invoice date Cleveland—D. M. Kenney, J. B. McCabe, 310 Citi- 


General Advertising 
NOTE—The publisher reserves the right in event of 





zens Bldg., Prospect 0750 
Pacific Coast—F. C. Murray, 






" 1832 Monterey Road, 





: = ec hy revise a on 60 South Pasadena, Calif., Sycamore 9-6742. 
aays en wtice ’ 
1 page 300.00 250.00 . ee oe me 30-44 $3.00 
" of 160.00 140.00 Established (889. Current copy .30; per year -00. 
1/2 pase 08 00 an 00 Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver)...11,541 
: — aa 00 45 00 Total net paid including bulk .. 11,54? 
page 5 ) - ad 
Advertisers cebbvtasbeces e« evse 193 
Minimum space 1/8 page Advertising agencies . , 310 
~— 00.00 350.00 325.00 Samples to prospective advertisers es 145 
=e ower aoe o 995 00 300 00 All other unpaid distribution.......... “aan 
- a - 375 on a75 0 (488 oe Total distribution (6 months average)........12,383 
» cove 525 75 > : s 
Special Positions TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Preference in position given advertisers according Based on total net paid of May issue.... 11,561 
to volume of business used within one year ‘ : (Mail 11,554; single copy sales 7 
Guaranteed position, extra.. ono 10% New England -» 1,227 West So. Central. 401 
Colors Middle Atlantic .. 3,224 Mountain States 293 
Standard red or standard orange in run of book South Atlantic -- 968 Pacific States .... 871 
15.00 per page additional. Red or orange in special East No Central. 3,049 Canada seccocewens 152 
positions and all other color except metallic 90.00 East So. Central. $826 Foreign ....... -- & 
West No. Central. 994 Miscellaneous 20 


additional for two pages or less , ‘ ‘ . 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inserts (2 colors) 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
Inserts (cover stock 405.00 345.00 315.00 Plumbing and heating contractors 6,183; plumbing 
Bleed Pages contractors 673; heating contractors 536; consulting 
Extra 10% engineers, engineers. and architects 258; wholesalers 


Plate size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/2 inches. which and wholesalers’ salesmen 1,838; manufacturers 438; 
allows for 1/8 inch trim on three sides: trim size manufacturers’ agents and manufacturers’ salesmen 
8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 Inches 602; plumbing inspectors 122; libraries and schools 

Classified 227; miscellaneous 328; unclassified 354 


Rates on request Unpaid distribution (6 mos. aver.—not analyzed) 836 
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‘ ~- on we DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
ontract an opy Requirements 
All copy subject to publisher's approval DIRECTORY 
The possession of this price list by any person is Published by Domestic Engineering Company 
not to be construed as an offer to sell him, nor any 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill., Calumet 4680 
one else, the advertising listed herein Rates effective April 1, 1942 
Advertising contracts valid only if accepted by duly Agency commission none; cash discount 2%—10 days 
authorized representative at Chicago Catalog Rates—Per Year 
Mechanical Requirements NOTE: The publisher reserves the right. in event 
Width Depth Width Depth of a major economic disturbance, to revise rates on 
1 page 7 10 Me 60 days’ written notice 
1/2 page 7 4-7/8 -7/16 10 % page 95.00 
1/4 page 3-7/16 4-T/8 1 page ; 170.00 
1/8 page 3-7/16 9.3/8 2 pages, per page aeee 150.00 
ith cover 8-1/4 11-1/4 } pages. per page «+++ 145.00 
Page is 2 columns, each column 3-7/16 inches wide 4 pages. per page . -» 135.00 
Halftones 120 screen Composition—no charge 5 pages, per page 120.00 
Black cuts and heavy berders must be stippled or pages, per page sa -» 110.00 


Ben Dayed. Pilates in which the solid black portion pages, per page . . 100.00 


6 
7 
exceeds 50% of area of the space will not be ac- S pages, per page 95.00 
cepted. Drawings and cuts made are charged for ) pages, per page 90.00 
extra. Pilates not called for within six months of 10 pages, per page -» 85.00 
ast insertion will be scrapped Il pages, per page : 80.00 
Cannot use mats or stereotypes 12 pages, per page.. . 75.00 
Issuance and Closing Dates 13 pages, per page -+ 170.00 
Published monthly. Forms close 25th of preceding month 14 pages, per page : , - 68.00 
If space is reserved by closing date and proof is Rates on additional pages en request 
not required, copy will be accepted up to 27th of Mid-Year Supplement—rates en request 
preceding month Covers—Covers on heavy cover stock are limited to cat- 
Personnel alogs containing eight or more pages. Both first and 
Publisher—O. T. Carson fourth covers must be used 
Advertising Manager—BP. FP. Campbell First and fourth covers—4 pages 
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LISTINGS REPRINTED FROM DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PAGES IN STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
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Black and one color (4 cover pages), extra 195 
Add’! colors, ea. (1 or 4 cover pages), extra 
Covers in Mid-Year Supplement—rates on req 
When advertiser furnishes covers complete, no « 
charge above space rates 
Self-covers on regular body stock may be used 
any number of body pages 
Colors—In regular forms on body stock 
One page, per color (except metallic ink), extra 67) 
Each additional page (except metallic ink), extra ll 
Metallic ink—cost of two ordinary colors 
Contract and Copy Requirements 
The possession of this price list by any perso 
not to be construed as an offer to sell him, nor 
one else, the advertising listed herein A dvertisi 
contracts valid only if accepted by duly authori 
representative at Chicago. 
Advertiser agrees to indemnify the publisher agai 
all claims, damages and expenses resulting from 
without proper authority, in the Catalog or 
prints or reprints covered by order, of any 
photograph, drawing, likeness, sketch, trade-m 
label, device, word, etc 
Advertisers agree that copy is subject to approval 
publisher and that it shall conform to the regu 
tions as to character and typography. Catalogs 
sertbing like products are grouped in sections 
easy reference 
Should contract be cancelled before publishing 
but after copy has been set in type for space 
fied, the advertiser agrees to pay 50% of the 
tract price in addition to charges for any @ 
loose sheets, drawings or engravings made 
One copy of the Catalog is furnished each # 
tiser for checking purposes 
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Mechanical Requirements Widt! 
1 page ot o6G00as sees 7 
% page se Sueenh a 4) 


Halftones 133 screen 
Drawings and cuts made for advertisers are cu 
extra. Publisher will be permitted to retain 
necessary engravings while contract is in fore 
Rates include one set-up only of catalog cop 
each edition Additional cost for resetting @ 
vising a considerable part of copy will be 
to advertiser. Publisher not responsible for ¢ 
or typographical errors in author's copy or | 
in Classified Directory Section 
issuance and Closing Dates—Published annually 
January 1. Write or wire for closing date. Mié-T 
Supplmeent issued July 15. Domestic Engin 
Manufacturers’ Catalog service is available at 
time throughout the year. Individually bound ef 
filed (er to be filed): also reprints or preprint 
Catalog-Directory can be supplied in smal! quar 
at nominal cost whenever required—either before 
after annual distribution of complete edition 
Personne!l—Publisher O. T. Carson 
Advertising Manager—E. P. Campbell 
Representatives 
New York—R. V. Sawhill, Fergus McKeevret, 
819, 110 E. 42nd St., Murray Hill 3-8188 
Beston—A. T. Papineau, 60 Mt. Vernon Ave., § 
ham, Mass., Needham 1798 
Cleveland—D. M. Kenney, J. B. McCabe. 310 © 
zens Bidg., Prospect 0750 
Pacific Coast—F. C. Murray, 1832 Monterey 
South Pasadena, Calif., Sycamore 9-67 
CIRCULATION 
Established 1923 Single copy 7.50 
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RECTOR bot authorizations for the resumption of production 


sxe Iblected civilian items .. . accelerated production 
on rewaiquipment for the Fuel Conservation program... . 
*nued production for repairs, maintenance and es- 

ial war work ... these three factors have combined 

ake possible now the statement that reconversion 
" L4@re for the Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning 
“longer is the number one problem that of how to 
~pnaterials and when will we get production. Now 
«: ann Problem of WHERE to direct sales and HOW to 
(rom fin distribution. 

owt the past 55 years DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
AZINE and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
ORY have been the answer to the sales and 
‘‘Fbution requirements of manufacturers with prod- 
4 or the Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning 


sTry. 


let 


be 









4 times a winner 


r, 194 December, 1944 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


Today, in addiiton, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
MAGAZINE and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING DIREC- 
TORY are the answer to the problems of manufacturers 
with contemplated products for this industry. Write for 
full details. 


RECONVERSION STARTS WITH YOUR CATALOG ... 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY is the only 
complete, centralized source of product information in the Plumbing. 
Heating and Air Conditioning industry. Basic circulation covers the 
buyers and specifiers in this field. Additional coverage for the dura- 
tion includes Navy Yards, Ordnance Plants, Ship Yards, Industrial 
Plants, etc. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 
“TELL US HOW . ‘ BOOKLET. 

















LOOK AHEAD 
To 1945 and Beyond! 








a BETTER BUY FOR ‘45 ALL YEAR 


MARKET UP .... $100,000,000 to be 


spent first post-war year for equipment, sur- 





is vey of producers shows . . . Big pent-up de- 

ages. mands . . . Many modernization plans for 

2 boom to come . .. All details in free 24-page 
it be booklet . . . Write for it. 


EDITORIAL UP .. . Sparkling new for- 


mat... Extensive use of color ... More and 


larger pictures . . . Material departmentalized 
... "Know how" articles by same established 
engineer-editors . . . Top-flight experts as 


contributors. 








CIRCULATION UP... Now at all-time 
high . . . Only publication in field to show 
increases last three A. B. C. periods . . . High 
est renewal rate, 77.58°/, . . . Leads by 21%, 
in individual net paid mail subscriptions 


ADVERTISING UP... Volume for 
1944 is 175% as great as 1939 . . . Virtually 
every big name equipment manufacturer 
using regular schedules . . . Many exclisive! 
. . « Working under 25°, paper curtailinent: 
reserve space. now. 
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The Complete Buyers’ Guide for 1945 


A complete directory of manufacturers’ equip- 
ment—for the Rock Products industries. A 
valuable service to equipment buyers, it will 
be used as a reference source all year. The 
Directory Section will be printed on special 
CANARY YELLOW STOCK for increased 


identity and reference value. 


ADVERTISERS will have their LISTINGS IN 
BOLD FACE. [All listings will be complete 


with name and address of manufacturer.) Ad- 


vertisers in the January issue will have PAGE 
NUMBERS OF ADS (!/ page display or 
more) LISTED with each of their listings in 
BOLD FACE TYPE. 


Since the Directory Section is designed for 
quick reference, no advertising space will 
be sold among the listings. This increased 
efficiency of the Directory means longer life 
and more frequent observation of advertising 
in other parts of the edition. 


Trends of Today for Tomorrow's Plans 


A feature of extreme value today when every 
producer is making plans for his part in the 
post-war boom in construction and road build- 
ing and in the Rock Products industries, in 
particular. The industries are being covered 
by personal travel and by mail to correlate 


and make specific the new trends in produc- 
tion and production practices. The edition 
will bring new ideas to each producer. 
Through its surveys and interpretations, he 
will be helped in making his own post-war 
plans. He will read it—and be guided by it. 


MAXIMUM READERSHIP — LASTING REFERENCE VALUE 
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te A TRADEPRESS PUBLICATION & 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 















Wartime or peacetime, Metals are BASIC. 
They touch American industry at every 
point. In ferrous or nonferrous form they 
extend into every plant. The mills which 
produce, and the factories which treat, 
fabricate and apply these Metals form 
the BASIC American industrial market. 

Each step in Metals, from production to 
final use must be directed by men, by 
technical and non-technical experts who 
have the BASIC knowledge of Metals. 
They must be alert to new ideas. They 
must keep abreast of technical develop- 
ments. Because they are alert to new 
ideas, because they have the authority to 
specify materials, processes and equip- 
ment, these experts, the 19,311 Metal 


..- Materials - Men - Medium 


Men who read Metal Progress, are your 
Basic audienee in the Metal industry. 

Metal Progress is the magazine which 
brings first news of new technical devel- 
opments to Metal Men. 99 per cent of 
Metal Progress readers read it regularly 
for new developments. 64 per cent prefer 
it to all other magazines received. 80 
per cent have it sent to their homes for 
leisurely study. 85 per cent renew their 
subscriptions every year. Because of these 
facts, Metal Progress is your BASIC Me- 
dium for carrying your sales message to 
these men. For your next advertisement 
and for your 1945 schedule, include 
Metal Progress. American Society for 
Metals, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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PF prcviling 
Trond 3 Siauring ade- 
g a lity and interest in 
uipment for every plant cov- 
xt Pedterio. one of which is finan- 
Beng 
ire g, are applied to plants in various 
idusfries to determine the ability to buy, 


2.) tab 


Pextent of use of power and: mechanical 


* i “equipment, and the need for information on 

oF “such equipment. 

~~ Every plant on this “controlled” circula- 
tion list is “hand-picked''— is known to be 
the kind of a plant advertisers want to reach 
with their messages. Every plant is a good 
plant . . . Conversely, every good plant in 
the United States is covered. This is without 
regard to location or accessibility and re- 
gardiess of the ability of a subscription 
salesman to get in to the right man and sell 
a subscription. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 

Coverage starts at the top in every 
mechanical industry and includes every 
worthwhile plant down to the prescribed 
lower limits. In no other way can such com- 
plete coverage be provided. This group of 
35,000 plants, according to census figures, 
represents an investment comprising 98.3%, 
of the assets in industrial America. 


PARALLELS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
This scientific control permits complete 
coverage and coverage exactly paralleling 
the industrial activity throughout the coun- 
try — without regard to state borders, or 





pattern. 
FLEXIBILITY AND SOUNDNESS OF® METHOD 


New plants are added immediately upon 


completion. Any unusual activity or expan- 
sion or growth in an industry is noticed and 
necessary additional coverage is provided 
at once. The method has been proved to be 
thoroughly sound — and in recent months 
has enabled many plant engineers and new 
men responsible for mechanical equipment 
to secure the information and instructional 
literature they needed. 


METHOD OF DIRECTING 

INDUSTRY and POWER is directed to 
men in the “hand-picked” plants by title— 
rather than by name. Thus personnel changes 
do not interrupt the desired coverage of 
engineers and executives responsible for 
operation and maintenance. By personal 
visits and by letters, the proper direction of 
copies to the plant officials and routing 
within the plant are <-‘ablished. 


SERVING EFFECTIVELY : 

Scientific and accurate "control" of cir- 
culation providing complete coverage — 
plus alert editing to insure a content and 
style that is of vital interest to the men 
INDUSTRY and POWER is designed to serve 
—is reflected in outstanding performance 
for advertisers and sustained reader inter- 
est. 


INDUSTRY and POWER serves its adver- 
tisers most effectively. 


INDUSTRY*POWER 


A Magazine for Executives and Engineers 





MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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W itu the nearest oil supply some 
545 miles away over shifting desert 
sands and long hauls over rugged 
mountains, California must look in 
her own backyard. All of the oil for 
California’s critical market area is 
being produced locally. The demand 
is ever increasing. New uses and new 
oil synthetic products discovered in- 
crease the cries for oil and more oil. 

Che increasing tempo caused by 
war and the demand for synthetic 
rubber have stepped up California's 
icfinery expansion. Producers are be- 
ing forced to make new discoveries 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
REX W. WADMAN 











to keep pace with oil-hungry refin- 
eries. Equipment requirements in 
California are great; with each new 
discovery the demands for new ma- 
chinery and replacements grow. 
What have you to sell the refiners in 
this critical area? PETROLEUM WORLD 
will carry your message to the Cali- 
fornia oil men who are buying now. 

For over thirty years PETROLEUM 
Wor pD has kept the California oil 
men informed of all significant de- 
velopments affecting their industry. 
It offers advertising recognition and 


~ editorial leadership plus four times 
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more coverage of the important pur- 
chasing personnel than any other 
national petroleum medium. 

Tell your story to this group of 
readers and you'll be talking to the 
men who buy. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 









DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
Parmed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 
operation. 
PRODUCTION 
California production has in- 
creased more than 14% in 
be past year and is steadily 


g up. 


a year 








FPVHANKS to World War II, America’s aircraft 
production facilities are enormous. 


When postwar comes, they will be converted 
largely to private and commercial aircraft 
manufacture. 


They will turn out thousands of private air- 
craft—‘'300,000 within 4 years,’’ according to 
Charles I. Stanton, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


They will build or reconvert at least 20,000 
commercial aircraft of all types; Government 
will have for disposal “between 10,000 and 
20,000 transport-type planes when war ends,” 
according to Lt. Col. William B. Harding, 
Director of Surplus War Properties Adminis- 
tration, Aviation Division. 


But what price all these aircraft—without the 


fixed-base facilities to service them? 


Today there are only 3,000 airports and landing 
stops capable of handling even pre-war traffic, 
although a program for constructing 3,000 
more, at a cost of $1,000,000,000, was recently 
presented by William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. There are only 286 
airports certified as approved stops for sched- 
uled air lines; and of these, 174 must be im- 
proved for safe and efficient airline service. 





bination Maintenance 
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New airports, airparks, flight stops and air 
harbors by the thousands are being planned by 
America’s progressive communities. They will 
sprout up everywhere—under private, muni- 
cipal, State and Federal initiative. Under the 
CAA plan above, 1,827 cities will have airports 
capable of servicing transport schedules—a con- 
struction program costing $630,000,000 that 
will serve 5,000 additional communities, as well 
as the airport cities themselves. 


Now do you see the direction in which aviation's 
greatest postwar expansion will take place? Now 
do you see where your postwar aviation market is? 


* . * « 


Every day, every week, editors and executives 
of Aviation Maintenance are out across the 
continent, keeping track of developments. 


We are one magazine edited to reach and sell- 
right now—the key men in airport and aircraft 
maintenance and operations . . . the very men 
who will manage these thousands of postwar 
fixed-base facilities and service these hundreds 
of thousands of postwar aircraft. 

It's time to start selling them now—through 
Aviation Maintenance. Some space is still 
available 





Photos Courtesy C. A. P. 














@ A constant flow of first-hand, up- 
to-the- minute information reaches 
our editorial pages by means of our 
4-place Stinson Reliant, piloted by 
R. C. Blatt, well-known airport and 
aircraft engineer, formerly of CAA 
and now Aviation Maintenance 
technical editor. In the past 3 
months alone, many trips have been 
taken by editorial executives to bring 
back last-minute developments on 
airport and aircraft maintenance 
and operations for our 16,000 pri- 
mary reader circulation. 


Another Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
Representative, Mills Building, San 
Francisco 4, Pershing Square Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 13. 
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Timely aids for 
the specifier of 
product components... 





MPROVED performance of the electrically operated- product often 
hinges on the adoption of some component possessing the pre- 
cise characteristics needed to accomplish a particular result. 
Take transformers, for example. Literally thousands of spe- 
cialized designs are being produced today to meet the highly 
individualized requirements of the wartime product. 
The specifier of such components, confronted with a bewilder- 
ing array of types, sizes and ratings, certainly needs help and 





clarification. 

That is why engineers responsible for product development so 
eagerly welcome the survey articles (such as the above) which are 
a regular feature of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 

Through such timely and unbiased reviews, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING brings product makers continually up to date 
on ail of the many materials, metals, parts, etc. which enter into 
the fabrication of their electrically operated machines, appliances 
or equipment. Each article deals with the basic types available, 
the technical considerations involved in their specification and indi- 
cates how and why each may be used to best advantage. 

That's the kind of editorial content that pays dividends in reader 
interest ... lays the groundwork for your advertising cultivation 
of the product-making market. 








THE GAGE PUBLISHING CO., 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


 < 
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IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


In perhaps no other industry is the need for highest 














quality industrial products and equipment more apparent 
than in the steel producing industry. With mills oper- 
ating at full capacity, machinery is wearing out rapidly 
and the demand for supplies is enormous. 

And this industry has ‘‘cash in hand” to buy what 
it needs! 

Get your sales message before the men who initiate, 


specify and order by advertising in the magazine they 


all read regularly—IRON & STEEL ENGINEER. 





IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 
1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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WE’VE BEEN 
ASKED ABOUT 














Engineering and 


MANAGEMENT 


WHAT ABOUT EDITORIAL CONTENT? 


For ten years the magazine we have published as The Tool Engineer has brought to 
mass production executives the practical, authoritative information they need on 
production engineering and production management. Under its new name, 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT, this magazine will continue to 
do this and do it well. Every issue will be filled with articles of genuine assistance 
to the “shirt-sleeves executives” who are the PRODUCTION ENGINEERING and 
MANAGEMENT audience. 


WILL THE EDITORIAL STAFF BE THE SAME? 


Yes. Roy Bramson, Jerry Wilford, Wally Scotten, Ralph Davis and others who pro- 
duced The Tool Engineer, will continue to select, edit and prepare material for 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT. These men know from persistent 
field contact how mass production executives think and work. They know just what 
the readers want, and they are competent to give it to them. 


HOW ABOUT DISTRIBUTION? 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT will be distributed to our same 
carefully controlled and selected audience of mass production executives. This list 
consists of more than 20,000 active readers, holding such titles as Master Mechanic, 
Works Manager, Plant Superintendent, General Manager, Chief Tool Designer—the 
men who direct production, plan the sequence of manufacturing operations and 
factory layout. They supervise mass manufacture utilizing machines and production 
tools. Each must be a major influence (or actual buyer) in the selection of equipment. 


In other words, PRODUCTION ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT is the same, 
authoritative, influential magazine that you have known as The Tool 
Engineer for ten years. It simply has a different name. 


‘ze BRAMSON PUBLISHING Comsany 





2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD -e¢ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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In 1942-43-44—with over 100 business and industrial publications en- 
tered, over 300 entries, and only 14 awards available — Conover-Mast 
Publications have walked away with one or more /ndustrial Marketing 
Annual Awards! . . . Outstanding tributes to a basic editorial policy 
which, in leadership and service, stays right on the beam. 


CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIONS 
Mill & Factory—Purchasing—Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Aviation Maintenance — Plant-Production Directory. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, 
Mills Building, San Francisco 4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13. 
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Giving 


Advertisers the 


mS RIEAKS | 


In manpower—value of products—horsepower used 
—purchases of new equipment and construction 
work, the Chemical Process Industries rank FIRST 
in all industry. AND—as before, these again will 
be one of the very active postwar markets when sales 
are vital. Rubber products — chemicals — nylon — 
plastics — petroleum products — drugs, etc., will 
continue in active demand for peace-time living. 
The Chemical Process Industries are practically de- 
pression-proof. 


LARGEST “BUYING” CIRCULATION 

No other publication in the Chemical Process Industries gives 
within thousands, the coverage of the actual buying influences 
—management-production men—offered by CHEMICAL PRE- 
VIEW. The 25,000 CCA circulation of CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
is virtually void of “waste.” By reaching into all processing 
plants through a unique circulation formula, backed up by rigid 
selective control, it offers advertisers a BREAK they can get in 
no other way. 


POWERFUL EDITORIAL APPEAL 

Geared for the plant—not for the classroom—Post Graduate 
Editorial for Post Graduate Men--terse—up-to-the-minute prac- 
tical information—news of developments in new materials, ma- 
chines and equipment ideas—CHEMICAL PREVIEW’s powerful 
editorial appeal sets a new standard of values unique in the 
Chemical Process field. 


PROVEN READERSHIP 


Renewal percentages — surveys — comparative acceptance of 
product accredited to advertising, etc., help prove readership— 
BUT—in the final analysis the positive test is how much do 


readers respond. Every issue of CHEMICAL PREVIEW brings 
literally thousands of requests from key men in industry for more 
information on material presented. Advertisers get all the 
BREAKS in CHEMICAL PREVIEW. 


SELLS 

SALES will be the measure of advertising values under Post-War 
conditions. CHEMICAL PREVIEW welcomes this standard. 
Comparative results almost without end prove again and again 
thac CHEMICAL PREVIEW sells. Why? 25,000 right men in 
the right plants READ CHEMICAL PREVIEW. Editorially it 


gives them vital information for immediate practical use. 


Investigate all publications—demand proof of readership—de- 
mand an analysis of circulation by imdustries—demand a break- 
down by titles—compare on the basis of purchasing power and 
broven ability to produce response. If you do these things you 
will schedule CHEMICAL PREVIEW no matter what other 
publications you also may select. 
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UNIQUE FORMAT 
1. Editorial on Every Page 


—maximum reader interest 
from cover to cover 


2. No “Solid” Advertising Sections 


—no “hurdles” for reader to jump 
3. No Advertisements “Buried” in 


Back 


—every ad has equal opportunity 


4. Issue Lies Flat 


—reader can see ALL your copy 

5. “Breathing Space” for All Adver- 
tising 

6. No Mechanical Problems 


—same size space as standard papers 
—plates are interchangeable 


BEST BETS AFTER THE WAR 
25,000 Circulation in These Chemical 


Process Industries 
Brewers, Distillers Metallurgical 





Cellulose Paints, Varnishes 
Cement, Lime Paper, Pulp 
Ceramics Petroleum 
Chemicals Products 
Drugs, Cosmetics Plastics 
Fertilizers Rubber 
Food Products Soap 
Leather .. and allied lines 
ADVERTISING RATES 
12 pages, per page........... $290.00 
9 pages, per page..... ...... 293.00 
6 pages, per page........... 296.00 
3 pages, per page........... 336.00 
2 pages, per page........... 356.00 
1 page, per page...... 376.00 
18 pages, per page........... $288.00 
24 pages, per page........... 285.00 


Combination rates with 
FOOD PREVIEW 
Advertising Page is 7” x 10” — frac- 
tional pages also accepted. 
Advertising Agencies—15% . 

Discount 2%, 10 days. 


. Cash 
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so they build 





Number é6in a series of advertisements 
showing that structures are con- 
ceived planned and built from mate- 
rials men know and have available. 


How the master builders utilized cast iron...a new material 
...the first step to a new era of bridge building. 


As revealed in No. 1 of this series of advertisements, 
the first material used for bridge construction was 
wood, because this was the only material the early 
races of men knew and found convenient to handle. 
BRIDGES OF STONE 

Whenever practicable, stone bridges were con- 
structed to replace fords or ferries along the lines 
of ancient highways. In ancient times, more thought 
was given to sturdiness and durability than to ap- 
pearance. 

During the period of the Renaissance, however, 
emphasis was given to refinement of design and 
ornament, and many splendid bridges were con- 


structed. 
THE FIRST IRON BRIDGE 


Bridge construction continued for twenty or thirty 
centuries after the invention of the arch without any 
startling innovation. 


This achievement was a milestone in the history 
of engineering. It proved a new use for a compara- 
tively new material. For, while iron had been known 
and used some 10,000 years, it was not until the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries that a method was de- 
vised for melting and casting it. Hence, it emerged 
as a new material which in the hands of the designer 
and builder, remade the world. 

Thus, as Darby and Wilkinson worked with the 
material they knew, so did the masterbuilders that 
followed them. Tomorrow there will be new mate- 
rials, new alloys, and combinations of old materials 
opening vistas of new uses. How will the planners 
and builders of tomorrow’s structures learn of them? 


It’s Up To You 


How they come to know of your product, depends on what 
you do to make it known now. 
This is the time construction men are 





Then, in 1775, Abraham Darby III, 
the young proprietor of the Coal- 
brookdale iron works in England, 
and John Wilkinson, “the King of 
Iron Masters” jointly conceived a 
bridge to replace a ferry over the 
River Severn. This bridge was re- Yared 
markable for its time because not » 
only was it an unusually large arch, 
but it was the first bridge built of 
cast iron, a material in which both 
Darby and Wilkinson believed and 
knew. 


HOW IT WAS DONE 


An arch of more than one hun- 
dred-foot span was cast in halves, 
each half seventy feet long ...a re- 
markable achievement both in the 
foundry and in the construction field. 
After 170 years, this span stands to- 
day, carrying moderate traffic. In 
1787 Abraham Darby was awarded 
a gold medal by the Society of Arts 
for his part in the construction of 
the world’s first iron bridge. 


Billions of Dollars 
> r 











construchon 
budget based on assumed National Income of 
$150,000,000,000 per yeor 
Uaon, 1, 1943 to Nov. 9, 1944) 






(Assuming that $1 of construction volume 
produces } man-hour of labor, Ys of site) 


neers to measure t 
plans for postwar projects. 


conceiving, planning and specifying for to- 
morrow’s structures. (See Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods 
reports, “From Budgets to Blueprints,” of 
specific projects for postwar construction). 
A majority of these men seek knowledge 
of new materials and equipment in Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construction 
Methods because . . . no other publications 
enjoy such prestige among engineers and 
contractors. If you want proof of this, see 
our “Jobs of the week,” also look ... 


Behind Engineering News-Record’s and 
Construction Methods’ Circulation 


If you would like a detailed account of 
just how the readers of Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods serve 
the engineered construction field, write A. 
E. Paxton, Mér., and ask for “Look Behind 
the A.B.C. Statement.” It will tell you the 
important functions, services, and influ- 
ences of our readers that are not revealed 
in an A.B.C. Statement. 


Millions of Jobs (man-years) 








ENR statistics are used by the Com- =! 
mittee on Postwar Construction of f 
the American Societ 


y of Civil Engi- 
e progress of 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y, 
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SPECIALIZED 


Automobile 
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EXPORT 


FE Ansricano 


A *B.PJ.C. Specialized Export Mogazin 


Cultivate Latin American 
industry by advertising in the 
publication which this indus. 
try reads. You may be sure 
that it is valued and read be. 
cause it circulates to paid sub. 


scribers. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA, established in 1919, and 
published monthly in Spanish enables 
you to do the type of directed coverage 
advertising job of Latin American in. 
dustry that you are accustomed to do- 
ing with American industry in the spe. 
cialized domestic magazines. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA is a SPECIALIZED Ex. 
port Magazine, circulating to Latin 
American industrial and engineering 
executives, government officials and im 


porters. 


Have you seen a recent copy of IV. 
GENIERIA INTERNACIONAL I}. 
DUSTRIA? Look over the increasing 
number of advertisers. Note the out 
standing editorial job this magazine ¥ 
doing. It will pay you to send for ful 
details about INGENIERIA INTER 
NACIONAL INDUSTRIA, and the ve 
rious export services we offer manv- 


facturers. 


MAGAZINES qxmmmmmmeny, 





FARMACEDTIC® | 











published monthly in Span- 
es to the Latin 
American construction and 


mporting paid 
scriber readers. Established 






published monthly in Eng 


paid subscription basis to 
the automotive trade and 


transport field in Asia, the automotive trade and the drug trade and health 
Africa, Eurepe and Ocs« transport field in Latin . field in Latin America. Es- 
ania. Established 1924. America. Bstablished 1917. tablished 1925. 






om published monthly in Span- 
iis an c ati r o £ 

1 G circulating on a ish and circulating on a ish and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to 
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The New Product 
Reference Number 
—Used by Industrial 
Distributors from 
Coast to Coast 







The Annual Products Reference Number has been published as the thirteenth edition of MILL 
SUPPLIES for more than thirty years. 


It is the only directory of manufacturers of industrial equipment, tools and sup- 
plies published exclusively for industrial distributors. It lists “Who 

Makes” and “Where to Buy” the thousands of different items required 

by their 250,000 industrial customers. You'll find it working every day 

of the year in all the industrial supply houses in the country. 


The directory is divided into three sections. Under “Product Classifica- 
tion” are listed the names of producing manufacturers who sell through 
industrial distributors. Advertising of manufacturers appears opposite 
or adjacent to this product classification, where it will gain maximum 
effectiveness. This is followed by the manufacturers’ “Trade Name” 
and “Name and Address” sections. 


Leading manufacturers of industrial equipment, tools and supplies used 


over 800 advertisements in the new 1945 edition. M | 3 U p D p 5 


Write today for complete information about this valuable product ref 
erence—built to the distributors’ specifications for daily use in their The Magazine of 


industry. Industrial Distribution 
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BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC. 
And Their Agency 

RUTHRAUFF & RYAN INC. 

For This 
EFFECTIVE, HUMOROUS 

PRESENTATION TO DEALERS 

OF POSTWAR 
SALES POSSIBILITIES 
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WALTER J. DAILY 
Advertising Director 
Bendix Home 

Appliances, Inc ae se 
South Bend, Indiana " — a 
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ny 1 refreshingly sound product advertisement 







Mr. Daily, commenting on the 
advertisement, says: 






appealing, visible layout; crisp product illu 


trations; short, convincing, to-the-point co; 














We advertise the Bendix Home Laundry in Air Condi- Ws Mills Industries, Incorporated, and E coal 
| 7 © é r 7 : 7 

tioning & Refrigeration News because we have found i Brown Advertising Agency for a “stopper . 

that the nation’s appliance distributors and leading dealers 7 that smashes its brief, pointed message via Pre} 






type and an illustration of unusual effectiv 





read it on arrival. Because of its high readership and 
nce, the News gives us big dollar value.” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION + SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


WDITIONING AND 


as 


BIGERATION 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY «+ 5229 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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and one that (a Cound te grow in postwar years! 


69 mechanical coal cleaning plants were built or modern- 
ized in 1943, even under wartime restrictions, when only 
the most essential construction could be permitted. All told, 
there were more than 800 such plants in the coal industry 
at the beginning of 1944. 

But with all these hundreds of plants, only about one 
third of U. S. coal is now being mechanically cleaned. 

In postwar years there will be wide-spread building of 
preparation plants, because the coal consuming public, and 
industry, too, will demand cleaner coal than ever before — 


coal more carefully sized. The industry knows this: it is 





preparing to expand and build new preparation plants 
everywhere that coal is mined. When materials are released 
and coal operators can put these plans into effect, there 
| Will be a rush to buy tremendous amounts of hundreds 
i of items, 

Coal preparation plants are big — most of them far larger 
than the layman even imagines. The building and operation 
of even the smallest requires a great variety of equipment 
and supplies . . . motors, v-belts, conveyors, speed reducers, 


lubricants, pipe, rubber hose, packing, electrical controls, 
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and hundreds of other items it would take a book to list. 

WHATEVER your company makes, chances are that it 
is, and will be, needed by either mine or preparation plant 
in America’s great coal industry. Be sure you know what 
a tremendous market this industry offers when you are 


laying your postwar selling plans! 


And be sure you know how thoroughly COAL AGE 
can lay the groundwork for these sales. Its paid 
ABC circulation lists the men of buying influence 
from top to bottom, who use — who recommend — 
who buy all the equipment used in mining and pre- 
paring America’s coal. Facts and figures on the 
market and how COAL AGE covers it are available 
on request. 








The time has come to discard many of the necessary gen- 
eralities of war-time promotion, and get down to brass tacks 
with post-war customers. 


The trend again is toward selling, and the time in which to 
do it before you are again at least in partial production on 
civilian automotive products—according to published re- 
ports—may be very short indeed. 


Beginning NOW is none too soon . .. one reason for the ever- 
increasing thickness of issues of AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation 
INDUSTRIES, and the rising tide of its semi-monthly high 
folio. 


In AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES your advertis- 
ing is read by automotive and aviation plant executives, who 
buy and influence buying that runs into millions. Here you 
can talk directly to them, without waste and at moderate 
cost. Here they are in the best possible frame of mind to 
listen—and to respond. 


AUTOMOTIVE A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
ant Clnitibn ® 


ANDUSTRIES Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penns 
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SELECTIVE READER INTEREST 


AND THE 


fo ft pol 


IN THE 


TWO DIESEL MARKETS 








Diesel Engines serve two important markets: 


1, LAND INDUSTRY—Municipal Power, Rail and Motor Trans- 
portation, Construction, Mining and Agricultural. 


2. MARINE INDUSTRY-—Ships and small vessels of every 
type. 


Some Diesel Engines are designed for just one of these markets, many 
firms and individuals in the Diesel Industry work exclusively in one 
market. 


That is why DIESEL PUBLICATIONS edits two magazines: 


}, DIESEL POWER & DIESEL TRANSPORTATION for the 
LAND INDUSTRY. 


2, MOTORSHIP for the MARINE INDUSTRY. 
If your product is designed for only one of these markets you need the 


selective reader interest of the DIESEL PUBLICATION in that market. 
You can’t deny the sales advantage of talking to an interested prospect. 


Naturally if you sell both markets you need the complete coverage afforded 
by our two publications. Combined they provide the largest ABC circula- 
tion in the Diesel Markets at the lowest rates. 


ao ees BO 


Contracts for 1945 are being scheduled now; in view of the current paper 
situation, we suggest early action. 


DIESEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gore Med 








DIESEL PUBLICATIONS 











For Complete Diesel Market Coverage 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


~ LOWEST RATES 
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NEW FACTS FROM THE FIELD 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Research Department 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your new survey “Report on Metal- 


Working Manpower and Machines’. 
Name 

Title 

Firm 


Address 


Copies. of this report have been sent to all manv- 
facturers and agencies on American Machinis''s 
regular mailing list. To save paper and duplication, 
before you mail this coupon check to make sure you 
do not already have a copy of the survey. 





























gong the best way we can introduce this new sur- 
vey is to quote from its foreword: 


“There have been many studies made of postwar em- 
ployment, many reports published on peacetime business 
expectancy, many guesses hazarded on the future machine 
tool situation. 


“This particular study lays no claim to being a ‘know- 
all’ or ‘tell-all’. It is merely the result of an informal series 
of discussions with typical American Machinist readers .. . 
production executives in over 300 representative Metal- 
Working plants. The idea was to gage the industry’s posi- 
tion today and to form some estimate of tomorrow’s 
situation in comparison with what has gone before. 


“The strength of this report lies in the frankness and 
sincerity with which the data were supplied; in the author- 
ity of those officials cooperating; in the caliber of plants 
surveyed. Many things were told us in confidence . . . yet 
what we can release makes an interesting story. 


“We submit this as an audit of Metal-Working’s posi- 
tion in a number of important matters; as a series of facts 
against which you can check your own company’s situation 
and plan for the future.” 


For your copy of this “feeler” of opinion among the 
more than 24,000 Metal-Working executives who buy 
American Machinist and study it fortnightly, use the 
coupon on the opposite page. 





MERICAN MACHINIST 


American Machinist Readers Size Up the 
Future of the Metal-Working Industry 


Aruatlable to You — 


32 PAGES OF UNVARNISHED 
FACTS ON... 





¢ MANPOWER... 


comparative employment 
figures and outlook 


* POSTWAR BUSINESS .. . 


average expectancy and 
comments 


* MACHINE TCOLS TODAY... 


tools now instaHed and 
by whom owned 


* MACHINE TOOLS TOMORROW... 


what will be needed and 
from whom bought 


* * * 


Plus timely opinion on reconversion, 
sales and distribution, foreign markets 
and other subjects of immediate concern 
to Metal-Working. 











































Only Wl ) 


CAN STAND THE TEST OF TIME,” says 











S. M. REVNESS, 


Vice-President, Tut WALTER M. Batiarp Co. 


“I don’t have to be a type expert to appreciate the appropriateness of these ATF 
type faces. They’ve proved their own case. Five years ago we planned this 
de luxe book to reflect not only the smartness, but also the thoroughgoing 
soundness of design, of the interiors we plan and create. We felt that the 
simple dignity and architectonic feeling of well-spaced News Gothic Extra 
Condensed and Spartan Black capitals achieved this perfectly, in the type dis- 
play. The desired decorative touch was gained by the restrained use of Com- 
mercial Script and Onyx. Now we are bringing out a second edition and find 


nothing that needs to be changed .. . the style is still as smart as tomorrow!” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 


following and other ATF faces. 


Lydian with Italic 
HUXLEY VERTICAL 


Bulmer Roman 


Kaufmann Scrip 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN GRAYDA 
EMPIRE. SPARTAN BLACK, AND BODON! BOO 
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BILLIONS 
OF ERGS 


What you put on her finger Was... 


PEST AN 






ERGS are measures of energy—and we're not referring 
to the energetic young man who made the girl say “Yes”. 


We mean the billions of ergs which, when put to work, 
were the power that produced that bit of jewelry—just 
as power produces everything that makes our civilization. 





4 \ For power is the very thread of the fabric of our nation. 
{ It has made us invincible in war—and in peace. Without 

power, there would be but a shade of difference between 
us and the Hottentots, 


Consider the power applications that make a tiny bit of jewelry: 


Power mines the ores and precious stones. It makes the mining 
machinery and pumps air to lower mine levels. It conveys ore 
to the smelter, refines it and readies it for manufacture. 





Power crushes the gem-bearing ore and “samples” it—a pump- 
ing process that finds the gem “needle” in the ore “haystack”. 
It conveys the rough gems through all stages of sorting and 
finishing and applies various processes to the gems. 


Power rolls the precious metal, cuts, stamps, shapes, polishes it 
—and brings mounting and gem together. And—by train, plane 
and automobile—it distributes the finished jewelry to points 
of sale all over our nation. 








Yes, even a “handicraft” product like a ring requires power applications reaching 
every phase of industry and utility. 

And, all along the line, the POWER ENGINEER is the “power” that guides. No 
longer “the-man-in-the-powerhouse”, he is the executive who, in 85 percent of all . 
cases, buys his firm’s power equipment—or is consulted before anyone buys anything 
that uses power. 

The Power Engineer is also the man who reads Power—25,071 of him—and Power 
helps him make up his mind—and others’ minds. Thus, PowWER is your “in” where 
“in” is most important. 













FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
THE MARKET-PLACE 
OF THE POWER FIELD. 
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THIS IS No. 14 OF A SERIES 


Feeds in the Fields of Plastics 


AND THOSE FALLING UPON GOOD GROUND WILL GROW UP YIELDING FRUIT A HUNDRED FOLD 


PLASTICS’ POSTWAR PLANS 


Proof positive of stability of plastics’ war- 
time growth is found in a survey of post- 
war plans of the plastics industry appear- 
ing in November Modern Plastics. 57% 
of the molders who answered question- 
naires said that they had definite plans 
for postwar plant expansion. Their aver- 
age percentage of expansion was pro- 
jected as 21%. The survey reveals a 
growth in the number of Compression 
machines from 8000 to 11,500 in three 
years—Injection machines from 1000 to 
1500 in the same period. The number of 
companies engaged in molding plastics 
has increased from 440 to 960 exclusive 
of extruders. Pyramiding these wartime 
advances, the plastics industry is plan- 
ning for even greater expansion to handle 
the anticipated volume of business after 
the war. New materials plants and in- 
creased capacities in production of old 
materials plus larger-sized, automatic 
processing units will contribute in up- 
ping total productive capacities. 


EXTRUSION OF SARAN 


With this as its first subject, Modern 
Plastics launches a series of “Know How” 
articles dealing with the extrusions of 
various types of plastics. The purpose of 
these articles is to save time and trouble 
in the industry by spreading available 
knowledge among producers. 


OXYGEN VALVE FOR HIGH ALTITUDE 


A valve which automatically mixes oxy- 
gen with air in proportion to altitudes 
from ground level to 30,000 feet, is mold- 
ed in one piece, in one operation, of a 
plastic material. This complicated mech- 
anism gives flyers the correct breathing 
mixture necessary to offset the various 
air pressures—and without tinkering on 
the part of the wearer! 


MODERN PLASTICS 


PLASTIC HEELS 


A new molding process covers women’s 
shoe heels with a 1/16” coating of plastic. 
The new heel will not scratch or scuff, 
nor will the coating wear off, split or 
peel. No seam shows. It can be made in 
all colors, dull or glossy, simulated leath. 
ers, multicolors, etc. Heels are attached 
to shoes in the usual manner. 


ROCKET LAUNCHING TUBES 


Rocket launching tubes of laminated pa- 
per and plastic are providing staunch 
weapons for United States planes and 
tanks, are playing a big part in helping 
to crack Nazi armor. Plastic is strong 
enough but not too strong — important 
consideration in firing rocket:. It is much 
lighter in weight than steel. 


ADD PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


1. Shatterproof goggles. 2. Gable-type 
cover for serological baths. 3. Portable 
magnetic wire recorder. 4. Compar rings 
(soft plastic to mesh with metal gears). 
5. Lipstick containers. 6All-Lucite lamp. 
7. Transparent plant model for planning 
equipment set-up. 8. Collapsible drinking 
cups. 9. Nozzle for spreading chemical 
airfoam on fuel oil fires. 10. Collapsible 
plywood aerial masts for fast stepping 
Signal Corps. 11. All plastic sextant, 
accurate to one minute of a degree. All 
calibrations molded in, saving much pro 
duction time. 12. Counter facings, coun 
ter tops, table tops, etc. in airline offices. 


SEEDS 


Should the subject of any of these scat 
tered briefs prompt you to seek complete 
details—please feel free to call upon Mod- 
ern Plastics’ staff members. Your inquiry 
will be accorded prompt and personal 


MAGAZINE 


THE MEETING PLACE OF PLASTIC MINDS 


122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULAT!ONS 
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DISTRIBUTORS?-That’s e-a-s-y!! 








1. AH, THE trouble of it all. We presume 2. WE DO not have to tell you that 
that you, like most, are trying to figure distributors are rare, rare birds to- 
out your postwar distributor, jobber, day. But we do not recommend 


anything so drastic as trapping 
them! Makes ’em mad. 


and dealer set-up. 











3. THIS IS WHAT: write down just what 
you want to say to them, and we'll tell 
you how to reach 113,085 of the most 
important men in the distributing field... 


4. BECAUSE, like the rest of America’s im- 
— business men, these intellige_.t fel- 
ows read NATION’S BUSINESS, too! 
© Has greatest reader response Your message to them will...be... read! 


e Has largest business circulation 


© Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 
remarkable way NATION'S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 
who has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION'S 
BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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The product was a success — 


THE COMPANY FAILED 





Sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? But as everyone knows, poor public 


relations can kill business as surely as poor products. 


That’s why farsighted executives are devoting more and more effort 
to “selling” their companies as well as their companies’ products. 


And they’re doing both big jobs the same way—through advertising. 


You can depend on The New York Times to build good-will just as 


it builds sales. In The Times your public relations advertising wil! 





be seen by hundreds of thousands of intelligent men and women, in 


thousands of cities and towns, from coast to coast—the kind of people 





whose private opinions exert a strong influence on the public opinion 


of America. 


The New York Times 


“*“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Wee of equipment and supplies 
used in sewage treatment plants and sewerage 
systems can insure their fair share of this profitable 
business by advertising in the only independent mag- 
azine that serves this market exclusively. 





Specializing in municipal and industrial wastes dis- 
posal, SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING is the rec- 
ognized authority in this vital field. It is first in 
readership among those who specify and buy sewage 








works equipment, because it has attained editorial 
48 A. Gauges, Meters and leadership. Dollar for dollar, there is no more eco- 
| Recording Equipment nomical means of securing your share of postwar 
sanitation business than through the advertising 
a pages of SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING. 








Coming —the Yoars Most Important Jasu 


The Postwar Trends and Annual Directory Number, 
in February, this year gives greatly increased value 
because of the $2', billion of postwar construction 
already planned; “Trends in Postwar Design and Con- 















™ struction of Sewerage and Sewage Treatment Works,” 
the theme. It will also feature new equipment trends. 
Supplementing this vital, timely data, the issue will 
Hort contain the annual Buyers’ Guide and Directory—a 
sate. ' valuable year-round reference for buyers of all types 
Motors, Contr astes Sa - . ° 
* . motere, Controle and of Re 3 egg equipment 
| and supplies. Listings are free 
<Gas Utilisation to advertisers and available to 
t as pe non-advertisers at moderate 
ott charge. 
, Plan now your representation in 
this, the year’s most important 
- issue. Closing date January 10. 
nion Send your reservation today for 
adequate space! 
A Paints and Protective r N G [ N E F R | N G 
Materials 
ye 4 





<Sewerage Systems 24 West 40th St. New York 18, N. % 


Composite issue now available 
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F you are interested in selling your growth of the industry. That these men 
products to the iron, steel and metal constitute an influential buying group is W 
industries, this composite issue of indicated by the fact that over 200 ad- he 
AMERICAN Metat MARKET may point the vertisers use AMM—many of them con- ha 
way. For it contains a reproduction of tinuously for ten, twenty or thirty years. T. 
a typical issue, a list of the more than AMERICAN Merat Market is an ABC fa 
200 advertisers who use AMM (and “horizontal” newspaper, published daily th 
their agencies ) and reproductions of all (except Sundays and Mondays); which ti 
advertisements running on regular con- reaches all the important fields of the W 
tract but not scheduled for the issue metal working industries. Close to qu 
selected. 6,000 subscribers pay $15.00 per year, nc 
In the composite issue you'll see the renew at 85.56% ABC rate, highest of pe 
close tie-up of news and advertisements any publication in the metal working in- be 

metal advertisements face metal news dustries. Consumers of metals repre- 
and prices, steel advertisements face sent 52.34% of AMM circulation; dis- mi 
steel news and prices, etc. tributors, dealers and exporters account fla 
TBs for 27.41%; and 12.95% are classified as th 
By advertising in AMM you place your producers of iron, steel and metals and pa 
message on the desks of 15,000 iron, alloys who, of course, are large consum- pr 

steel and metal industry men who com- ers of all the raw materials used in steel 
prise the selected readership of AMM and metal production. Reader classifi- m 
and pay $15.00 yearly for this daily cation shows that practically all AMM’s Tl 
service. readers consist of purchasing and man- E: 
These men look to AMERICAN METAL aging officials who initiate or influence, pr 
Market for daily accurate market quo- buying policies. ex 
tations, authoritative metal industry Write now for your copy of the Com- of 
news and trends. They follow the mili- posite Issue of AMM. There’s no ob- ne 
tant editorials which for long years have ligation, of course. a 


had a part in the development and 


G 7116 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1882— DAILY SINCE 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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FOR WAR 
BRINGS MORE WELDING FOR PEACE 


® Wer taught America’s metal work- 
ers Welding’s speed, economy, strength 
and quality. 

® Now, all metal fabricators will use 
more welding, and more welding, 
brazing and cutting processes in the 
design, engineering construction and 
production of: automobiles, planes, 
locomotives, railroad cars, freighters 
and superliners, machine tools and— 
every metal product. 


© All industrial maintenance depart- 
ments, contractors, mines, quarries, oil 
pipelines and refineries, contract and 
job welding shops will make wider use 
of the improved techniques of welding 
and allied processes for maintenance. 


. 

If you are searching for a sure-fire pré& 
peace and post-war market, look into welding, 
and The Welding Engineer. 

Launched in the midst of World War I, The 
Welding Engineer gave welding its original impetus, 
helped welding get its start in war production. Welding 
has come of age under the urgency of World War II. 
Today, welding is one of the most important single 
factors in reconversion to civilian products as well as 
the most important single factor in speeding the produc- 
tion of better ships, planes, tanks, arms and ammunition. 
Welding has proved its worth in terms of speed, better 
quality, lower cost in the products of war. Welding is 
now in the process of demonstrating its superiority for 
peace products in terms of greater speed, less cost and 
better quality. 


Fabricators of metal, making everything from loco- 
motives to plows are using welding, cutting, brazing, 
flame-treating and metallizing to a far greater degree 
than ever before. Welding and its allied processes are 
paramount in today’s design, engineering, construction, 
production and maintenance. 


If your product is or can be used in plants where weld- 
ing processes are applied, plan an adequate schedule in 
The Welding Engineer. The readers of The Welding 
Engineer are the men who have shattered records in war 
production—today, they are redesigning, retooling and 
extending welding applications to the peacetime world 
of automobiles, home appliances, building construction, 
hew transportation and miriads of new and improved 
a ‘ucts where welding is being used more extensively 
than ever. 


The Welding Engineer 


Pioneer Business and Technica Journal of the Welding Industry 
506 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE WELDING ENGINEER 
— Welding’s Leading Publication — 
Read by Men in Every Industry Who 
Direct the Spending of America’s 

Welding Millions. 


FIRST IN WELDING ADVERTISING 
THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly 
carries more welding advertising than 
any publication. More welding advertis- 
ers use only THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER than any other one single publica- 
tion. During welding’s recent spectacular 
growth, THE WELDING ENGINEER'’s 
advertising volume has increased two and 
one-half times that of the nearest con- 
temporary. THE WELDING ENGINEER 
is first in welding advertising 
BECAUSE: 


iT LEADS IN PAID CIRCULATION 
THE WELDING ENGINEER —the only 
ABC-ABP publication in the field, reaches 
a total audience of over fifty thousand 
key welding men. (Readership averages 
over 5 per copy). High quality coverage 
obtained by selective direct mail only, 
furnishes an interested audience with 
genuine buying power. This quality read- 
ership, at the same $3 subscription price, 
has increased over 70% in the last three 
and one-half years. THE WELDING 
ENGINEER leads in paid circulation. . 
BECAUSE: 


IT LEADS IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
THE WELDING ENGINEER was and 



















still is a pioneer. Established in 1916, it 
was America’s first welding publication. 
As one leading welding fabricator put it: 
“THE WELDING ENGINEER did 
not live off the welding industry—it 
made the welding industry.” 
THE WELDING ENGINEER is today’s 
greatest influence in welding, edited by 
a competent Welding Engineer—one of 
the industry’s leading authorities—and as- 
sisted by the largest specialized welding 
editorial staff in the field 





















IN THE WORLD. 





ROADS AND STREETS 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Edited under the same management for forty years, this 
magazine has served the highway industry—disseminating 
information, experience and plans for construction and 
maintenance of roads and streets; airport landing fields and 
runways; and allied big job construction work. It has in- 
terpreted to the readers, trends and developments in the 
industry. The editors are all engineers of acknowledged 
authority and are listed in Who's Who in Engineering. 


MARKET 


There will be no slowing up in the highway market for 
conversion. This market with plans now ready and others in 
the making offers the greatest postwar market. Repairs and 
reconstruction is urgently needed to handle postwar traffic. 
Top men in the field are stili on the job. They need infor- 
mation now about your equipment while they have time to 
read and plan their postwar set-up. The American Associa- 
tion of Highwey Officials reports immediate need on main 
highways (including bridge work of $809,034,848) of work 
totaling $7,027,428,746. Cities and counties will add another 
$8,000,000,000 for their requirements. 


COVERAGE 


The flexibility of controlled circulation is of the greatest 
importance in times when changes occur so rapidly. New 
names are added at once and waste circulation is eliminated. 
Roads and Streets is distributed to Federal, State, City and 
County Engineers, Road and Street Contractors, City Man- 
agers, Airport Managers, and others concerned with speci- 
fying and buying equipment and materials. CCA distribu- 
tion, 21,000. 


CILLETTE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


155 East 44th Street Leader Building 
New York 17. N.Y Cleveland, Ohio 





The Highway Industry 
Leads the Postwar Market 


A Market for 


TRUCKS, SHOVELS, CRUSHERS, GRADERS, 
TRACTORS, ROLLERS, SCRAPERS AND EVERY 
OTHER TYPE OF ROAD BUILDING MACHIN- 
ERY—TIRES, MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES— 
THE GREATEST CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


Reduce Sales Expense through 
Complete Specialized Lowcost Coverage 


816 West Sth Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATALOG 
PURPOSE 


The book is designed as a complete, comprehensive cato- 
log to give the user in one volume all the necessary informe- 
it is used 
by Engineers and Contractors engaged in Federal, State, 
County and City highway work or heavy earth-moving jobs. 


tion on needed highway construction equipment. 


CONTENTS 


it carries complete catalog information on all types of 
equipment and materials for highway construction and 
It contains equipment specifications and other 
It is indexed 
for finding the needed information in the quickest way; it 
has a classified Buyers’ Guide and a Trade Name and Manv- 


maintenance. 
useful information for the “‘man on the job.” 


facturers Index. It is carried by the user from job to job 


and used as a desk reference book. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Over 10,000 copies are distributed annually, CCA audited. 
An average of 10 persons use every issue, bringing the tote! 
number of users to 100,000. The cost is extremely low—% 
per copy distributed, less than the cost of a stamp for one 


letter. 






FOR COMPLETE 
HEMISPHERE COVERAGE 














Include Caminos y 
Calles in your sched- 
ule for 1945. Print- 
ed in Spanish with 
a@ Portuguese Sec- 
tion. CCA circulation. 
Write for particu- 
lars. 
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INDUSTRIAL INARRETING 


DECEMBER, 1944 


Observations on Advertising 
Space Potentials in 1945 


Based on a Recent Survey of Business 
‘Industrial Marketing’ 


Aye aag: of the space situation in 
£% the industrial publication field 
for 1945 reveals that the picture is 
better statistically than it may be 
actually. The reason is that some 
large publications have not determined 
exactly how they will ration space in 
1945, if this should become necessary, 
and in addition many publications 
which are sold out at present and have 
1 waiting list of advertisers are still 
hopeful of being able to accept some 
1945 as a result of 
failure of some 


new accounts in 
turnover of business, 
advertisers to renew, or reductions in 
1945 schedules. 

On the other hand, due to the fact 
that publications using less than 100 


tons per year have been reduced in 
their paper compared only ten per 
cent, as compared with the 25. per 
cent restriction imposed on those using 
more, both with reference to 1942 
consumption, many more publications 
in the smaller group are still able to 
accept business without restriction 


than those having a larger paper con- 
sumption. Some large publishers are 
still able to accept business because of 
discontinuance of publications, there- 
by increasing the allocation for others, 
reason of unusual conditions 
which prevailed in 1942, such as large 
pecial issues and similar factors. 


or \ 


Space Generally Tight 


1¢ ~=general situation, therefore, 
may be described as extremely tight, 
but with some additional space avail- 
able, particularly among smaller pub- 
lications. This is also more true of 
the first half of 1945 than it may be 
in the second half, as all indications 
are chat the paper situation, while not 
expected to ease during the first half 





Papers Made by 


of next year, may. be considerably im- 
proved in the second half, if war de- 
velopments in Europe are favorable. 
Of 88 publications reporting their 
space programs to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, only four said that they are 
completely sold out, and will be unable 
to accept additional advertising in 
1945. Twenty-eight said that they 
are almost entirely sold out, but will 
be able to accept a minimum amount 
of new business, and 56 reported that 
they will be able to take advertising 
for the present without restriction. 
Practically all of the publications 
referred to the economies which they 
have been able to put into effect, 
through reductions in the weight of 
paper used, reduction of trim 
etc. Some have put restrictions on 
the amount of color advertising car- 
paper losses due to 


S1ZeCs, 


ried, because of 


extra press runs, and others have re- 
stricted the use of inserts, either elim- 


ov jiberty and 
eace on Earth 
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inating them entirely or reducing the 
allowable weights. 


Publishers’ New-Business Policies 

A policy of acceptance of new busi- 
ness which is fairly typical of the field 
was reported by W. E. Robinson, ad- 
vertising manager of Machinery and 
Heating and Ventilating, who said: 

“We are accepting all new contracts 
at face value as to space requirements, 
with the proviso that we reserve the 
right to cancel part or all, depending 
upon our paper supply. This policy 
is being conducted on a first come, 
first served basis. In other words, the 
newest advertisers would be the first 
ones to have their space canceled in 
the event of further space restrictions.” 

“We are still in position to accept 
new business for Steel, The Foundry 
and Machine Design, due entirely to 
our suspension of Daily Metal Trade in 
March, 1943,” reported George O. 
Hays, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany. “Just how long we can continue 
to accept new business depends en- 
tirely on the amount of new business 
booked, minus non-renewals and can- 
cellations. 

“We maintain a constant tabulation 
of the volume of advertising under 
contract, projected forward one year 
on the basis of 100 per cent renewals, 
which enables us to know when our 
contract business has reached the ceil- 
ing of paper available. When and if 
we have reached this, any new adver- 
tising will be accepted only on the 
basis of our having space available.” 

“We have had to restrict advertis- 
ing more or less on all of our publi- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Looking at the Engineering Construction 
Market Through Eyes of Equipment Dealers 


By G. W. VAN KEPPEL, President 
Associated Equipment Distributors 


RE you one of those in doubt 
A about the postwar future of the 
engineering construction market? 
Well, my advice is to dispel the clouds 
of doubt and sit right down and fig- 
ure out the best ways to reach a mar- 
ket which will probably surprise you 
with its potentialities. Why do I say 
that? Because it’s based on a cross 
section of opinion of the nearly 300 
members of the AED who are distrib- 
utors of construction machinery and 
equipment. 


Before undertaking to write this 
forecast of the future of one of the 
largest markets, we ques 
tioned a number of the largest dis- 
tributors among our membership in- 
cluding several leading manufacturers 
of construction machinery. Their al- 
most unanimous opinions that we will 
see the biggest growth in business that 
we have ever known. 


nation’s 


This optimistic viewpoint on the 
part of distributors, who obviously are 
close to the feel of the market, cer- 
tainly indicate that industrial firms 
making equipment or components used 
in engineering construction should be 
laying aggressive plans now for selling 
this market. 
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Seven Questions Asked 


To remove any doubt but that an- 
swers to the question gave full con- 
sideration to the many pitfalls that 
might seemingly be in the way, here 
are the questions asked: 

1. What amount of postwar engi- 
neering construction do you anticipate 
for your territory? (Or for the coun- 
try as a whole.) 


2. Is there a surplus of wartime 
construction in your area which will 
down on potential 
future activity’ 

3. Do you consider 
that surplus con- 
struction machinery 
will become a prob- 
lem in your postwar 
marketing? 

4. Do you antici- 
pate finding new ap- 
plications or entire- 
ly new markets for 


construction equip- 
ment? (What 
kinds? ) 


§. Do you think 
there will be a re- 
turn to the wider 
use of hand labor af- 
ter the war, or do 
you believe that the 
advanced mechanical 


methods developed because of the war 
will prevail? 

6. Do you foresee any changes in 
present methods of distributing con- 
struction equipment 

7. Do you believe that distributors 
are making plans for enlarging and 
improving facilities for servicing their 
customers? 


Answers Quite Pertinent 


Answers to the questions were well 
distributed geographically, thus pro- 
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viding an interesting pattern of the 
thinking of members nationally. 

It seems to me that the best way 
to get these opinions across is to quote 
directly from some of them: 

For example, this comment in an- 
swer to question 1 from a distributor 
in the Pacific Northwest: “I predict 
there will be an increase of 75 per 
cent in engineering construction in 
this territory over that of 1940.” 

Or this opinion from a dealer in 
the South Atlantic area: “Postwar en- 
gineering construction will consist 
largely of roads and highways, indus- 
trial plant installations, reforestation 
and soil conservation. Our state plan- 
ning board is now working on postwar 
plans and while their figures are not 
yet complete I think we can anticipate 
at least $14,000,000 being spent on 
such improvement.” 


Public Works Construction 
Looms Large 


“Our state highway department is 
anticipating the expenditures of about 
13 million dollars a year on highway 
construction in the postwar period,” 
says an association member from the 
mountain states region. “In addition, 
it is known that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has drawn up plans for be- 
tween 50 and 60 million dollars worth 
of irrigation, flood control, and build- 
ing construction projects.” 

Other answers to this question indi- 
cate that there will be great activity 
in such things as harbor and dock 
facilities, mew industrial plants and 
airport work. 

With this large volume of expected 
projects facing us when the war ends 
and civilian production can be re- 
sumed, it seems fairly obvious that 
the equipment manufacturer will have 
a big job to do both in sales and pro- 


duc tion. 





Tth in a series of articles examining 
the postwar prospects of American 
industries 





Affect of War Construction 


Question 2, you will recall, asked 
if the surplus of war construction 
which might exist would have any 
great bearing on the future. Here 
again, much to the surprise of many, 
our members do not express great con- 
cern. In fact, a general opinion based 
on the replies is that there is not 
sufficient construction of this sort to 
greatly affect the need for additional 
construction. Obviously this opinion 
may not hold true in certain specific 
areas where an unusually large volume 
of wartime construction took place. 
Again even in these areas, the volume 
of such construction may have some 
blessings in disguise. It is known that 
a sizable volume of war construction 
was of temporary nature; thus it will 
have to be wrecked. Fortunately the 
contractors that build are often the 
same ones who wreck, and they use 
construction machinery as destruction 
machinery. 

Interestingly, one distributor in the 
east north central area expressed an 
opinion that he expects to see a large 
amount of small to medium size in- 
dustrial plant construction in units 
ranging from $25,000 to $200,000 
in cost. 

Surplus Equipment a Problem 

Regarding war surpluses of con- 
struction machinery, the subject of 
question 3, the opinions were not so 
optimistic. Nearly every reply indi- 


cates that it poses a problem which 
may not be easily answered. However, 
both through individual action and 
through concerted efforts of the asso- 
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ciation, every avenue leading to the 
answer is being studied. My opinion 
is that new uses for construction 
machinery may help to relieve this 
problem. 

For example, it seems to me that 
some industrial plants will find need 
for certain types of equipment in the 
maintenance of parking facilities for 
employes’ automobiles. Also, munici- 
palities will greatly expand their fa- 
cilities for air travel. New airports 
will be built and will have to be main- 
tained, thus using more equipment. 
Railroads will have to do considerable 
work on right-of-ways to enable 
trains to maintain the speeds that will 
be necessary to meet the competition 
of other forms of travel. 

Thus new uses may open up avenues 
that will enable the orderly disposal 
of large amounts of war surpluses 
without too greatly affecting the mar- 
ket for new equipment. 

So far as question 4 is concerned, 
most equipment dealers do not an- 
ticipate the opening of entirely new 
fields for their type of machinery. 
Some, however, seem to feel that there 
will be new users such as large indus- 
trial plants who may buy construction 
equipment for its labor saving fea- 
tures. Otherwise they too seem to 
feel that usua! uses and users will be 
the prevailing markets for construc- 
tion machinery. 


Labor Saving Machinery to Stay 


Nearly every distributor abhors any 
thought of returning to any large use 
of hand labor, such as was formerly 
the case, simply to make work as asked 
in question 5. In fact they express 
the very general feeling that there will 
be sufficient work for all construction 
workers to justify the use of labor sav- 
ing machinery and at the same time 


(Continued on page 62) 
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_ a known fact that the average 
industrial advertising manager is 
4 habitue of the baseball parks but 
them have ever at- 
tempted the role of umpire? Well, 
for those of you who haven’t, it’s still 
not too late to start learning—at least 
that might seem to be a necessity if 
the present indications of the advertis- 


how many of 


ing manager becoming the employes’ 
recreational counselor gathers further 
momentum. 

Because this idea seems to be gaining 
ground rapidly, InpusTRIAL MARKET- 


ING has asked me to tell the story of 





A tug-of-war is one of the features of the 
annual Pesco picnic enjoyed by Pescoite 
Families. XA ‘sponsored activity of the com- 
pany's recreational program is its golf tour- 


nament (left), which draws both dubs 
and experts from all ranks of the company 


how our company faced and solved this 
problem of organizing and carrying 
out an employe recreation program so 
that the stery of our experience may 
serve as a guide to other ad men who 
may soon have to set up similar pro- 
grams in their plants. 

Continual urging by the workers 
prompted Pesco’s president, R. J. Min- 
shall, to call us in to set up a recrea- 
tional program which, modestly we 
say, was worked out rather uniquely. 
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Experience has since shown us that the 
original plan was sound for it has 
worked very satisfactorily. 


Setting Up the Plan 


A central sports committee, which 
became known as the Pesco Employe 
Activities Council, was established 
with me as permanent chairman and 
with seven rank-and-file employes (no 
foremen or executive personnel elig- 
the council member- 
were ap- 


ible) completing 
ship. The first members 
pointed by the works manager to serve 
only until the end of the calendar vear 


when an election was held, with every 


: eemploye of the company qualified to 


vote, naming members for a one year 
term. Previously, rules were set up 
for nominating petitions (requiring 20 
signatures of bona fide employes) to 
get candidates’ names listed on the 
printed ballot. Employes voted for 
their choice of seven representatives. 
Such an election will again be coming 
up in January, 1945. 


This council was charged with the 
responsibility of meeting once a month 
or oftener if special exigencies re- 
quired, on company time, to receive 
proposals and suggestions from em- 
ployes, to determine which activities 
had the widest appeal or were the most 


_ May Become a Familiar Phrase in the 
Advertising Manager's Vocabulary 


By S. E. (TONY) VORAN 


Advertising Manager, 
Pesco Products Company, Cleveland 


practical, to outline plans and submit 
recommendations to management and 
then to supervise the conduct of such 
activities as were approved. This 
means that any program drawn up is 
entirely within the control of the em- 
ployes through their representative 
council with the company’s “approval” 
consisting primarly of providing what- 
ever financial support is necessary for 
the given activity. 





Choice Determined by Ballot 

At the start the council was with- 
out benefit of experience or precedent 
to follow, but decided to get an in- 
dication of just which sports or recre- 
ations would be most interesting from 


the employes. A ballot questionnaire 
was prepared listing various activities 
such as bowling, swimming, tennis, 
softball, skating, motion pictures, 
card-playing and others, and circu- 
lated among employes. A compilation 
of the returns served as a guide for the 
council’s efforts at organizing som¢ 
of the activities. 

Bowling was by all odds the most 
popular suggestion, so it became the 


(Continued on page 76) 
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pore ’s a peculiar business philos- 


ophy in the air. It can be tersely 
described as the policy of establishing 
losses. And its long-term effect on 
industry is apt to be anything but 
pleasant. 

There is no need to chart in detail 
the soil and the seed from which this 
new philosophy sprang. It is sufficient 
to say that war-swollen profits were 
the soil, and excess profit taxes plus 
high corporate taxes in general were 
the seed. 

Now, let me make it clear right at 
this point that I have no intention of 
discussing this astounding revolution 
in business thinking from the stand- 
point of the general public weal. Let’s 
be entirely selfish. Let’s discuss it 
solely from the standpoint of the im- 
mediate and long-term future of your 
bus ness. . 


Employes Sold on This Principle 


In organization after organization, 
the highest as well as the lowest are 
sold to the hilt on “‘let’s create losses.” 
You can walk into the shipping de- 
partment and find the employes there 
insisting that there’s not much sense 
in saving a dollar—“because the gov- 
ernment gets 90 per cent of it any- 
how.” You can go right to the top 
and, in its most recent manifestation, 
you'll find top management buying 
into businesses that are practically 
guaranteed to throw off losses for an 


indefinite time to come—“because we 
may as well turn our big profits into 
sm profits; otherwise they'll disap- 
pear in the form of taxes anyhow.” 
And in between those two organiza- 
tional extremes you'll find every type 


of executive, sub-executive and plain 
rank-and-filer assiduously practicing 
the policy which they all so glibly 
Preach: ““Let’s create losses—we keep 
on'y ten cents of every dollar of profit 


” 


ar ow. 


Look at It from Your Viewpoint 


lind you—I’m not analyzing that 
pocy of plowing under profits in the 


"Let's Create Losses’ 


pi’ eo . 


light of national welfare. I’m an- 
alyzing it solely in the light of your 
company’s perfectly selfish competi- 
tive interests. From that viewpoint, 
what’s wrong with that policy? Just 
this: The future is too uncertain to 
permit a policy that steps up costs. 
This policy of “spend it—or Uncle 
Sam will spend it” is based on war- 
time profits and wartime taxes. War- 
time profits may melt away with ter- 
rifying rapidity. The excess profits 
tax will not be with us long after the 
war ends; and it may even be that the 
burden of general corporate taxes will 
be lightened somewhat. But suppose 
we assume that the only tax relief 
is to be with regard to excess profits; 
it still remains true that corporate 
profits in industry may shrink alarm- 





“Hundreds of letters received from cus- 
tomers about our annual calendars have 
influenced us to use again reproductions 
of Jackson Lee Nesbitt's etchings as illus- 
trations for our 1945 calendar,”’ says C. E. 
Moore, advertising manager, Sheffield Steel 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. This will be 
the eighth consecutive year that the artist 
has made these etchings which typify 
operations in Sheffield's mills. Originals are 
made on copper plate and reproductions 
made by the Talichrome process. Copies 
are sent to about 8,000 names annually 
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By HAROLD REISS, Vice-President, 
Reiss Advertising, New York 


ingly when volume must again be ob- 
tained under competitive conditions. 

If organizational thinking could be 
switched overnight right back on the 
track of profits, this situation might 
not have ugly implications. But all 
of us “overstay the market”—and 
that’s true not only in Wall Street but 
throughout business. It is dollars to 
doughnuts that “let’s create losses” 
will continue as a policy long after 
the profits to cushion those losses have 


disappeared. 
Profits Are Rapid Shrinkers 


What is more, profits margins al- 
ways shrink faster than the expanding 
pace typical of a rising market. Prices 
always come down faster than they 
go up. That is axiomatic. It has 
taken business four long years to un- 
derstand, tolerate and finally whole- 
heartedly to embrace this novel policy 
of “‘let’s create losses.” There are 
many individuals in high posts whose 
entire careers of executive responsi- 
bility started with this “let’s create 
losses” era. But both those who were 
originally weaned on “turn in a profit” 
and those who have been largely 
weaned on the heady wine of “‘let’s 
create losses” have become permeated 
with this dangerous concept. 

If and when profits toboggan, and 
if taxes remain high, it will be essen- 
tial that your organization purge it- 
self of this new economic concept. 
The basic question is: Will your or- 
ganization be able to make a mental 
turnabout with the same devastating 
swiftness with which an era of high 
prosperity can turn into an era of 
red ink depression? 


Can Your Company 
Change Its Thinking? 

The chances are that your organiza- 
tion won’t be able to shift its think- 
ing with the shift in the economic tide. 
The chances are that you'll overstay 

(Continued on page 90) 
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FTC Study Shows Comparisons of Advertising 
To Total Sales Costs in Typical Industries 


Reports from 1,336 companies in 11 basic indus- 
trial classifications provide factual information 
upon which to determine advertising expenditures 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


oe overshadowed by the more 
spectacular data on consumer 
items, statistics on sales and delivery 
costs of industrial marketers are worth 
considerable study in the FTC special 
survey of distribution costs, for the 
Commission’s tables indicate that in 
some lines they reach an impressive 
percentage of net income. 

There are great gaps in the infor- 
mation. FTC, frankly, was not at- 
tentive to the problem of industrial 
sellers. Its economists felt that such 
items as foods, drugs and household 
appliances offered a more fertile field 
for exploration of the thesis that ad- 
vertising and other established distri- 
bution practices may be costing the 
consumer more than they contribute. 

Many will remember back to 1940 
when the distribution study was first 
proposed. At that time the Commis- 
sion caused a great stir among pub- 
lishers and advertising people by sug- 
gesting that such a report might indi- 
cate that some of the existing channels 
were outmoded. 


Advertising Not Condemned 


Coming as it did before the war, 
when domestic reforms were still the 
major issues of the day, the FTC pro 
posal took on the appearances of a 
“New Deal” witch hunt. Congress- 
man Bruce Barton raised the issue on 
the floor of the House, but the pot 
continued to boil until the Commus- 
sion issued a special statement prom 
ising that there was little possibility 
that the study would result in con- 
demnation of advertising. 

Certainly FTC has abided religiously 
by its promise. On that great buga- 
boo of 1940, the issue of whether ad- 
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vertising is economically justified, this 
is all the final report has to say: ““Ad- 
vertising may be informative, truthful 
or deceptive, attractive or repulsive, 
and when used to excess by manufac- 
turers or distributors of a particular 
product or by makers or distributors 
of substitute products, its effects may 
be to increase distribution expenses, 
which may either be borne by the con- 
sumer through higiier prices or by the 
advertiser through diminished profits. 
On the other hand, manufacturers of 
or dealers in a new product may at- 





tract the public demand to this prod- 
uct to such an extent that production 
costs may be radically decreased.” 


91 Industries 
Contributed Information 


Of particular importance in the 
FTC report is the analysis of selling 
and advertising costs incurred by 
2,717 companies in 91 _ industries. 
Since this material was originally 


gathered in 1940 for the Commission’s 


series of corporation reports, it un- 
fortunately was not in sufficient detail 
to indicate the various items of selling 
costs which the companies had. It did, 
however, illustrate the divergent sell- 
ing costs met by various industries, 
and it shows beyond doubt that there 
is little or no relationship between 
high or low advertising expenditures 
and high or low sales costs. 

Interested as it is in consumer items, 
FTC collected additional data from 
§48 companies in 17 industries on 
media preference. This material, which 
has been widely reported elsewhere, is 
unfortunately of little significance to 
industrial sales people. 

Accepting the report for what it 
is—a study of advertising with em- 
phasis on consumer goods—it is still 
significant to note that FTC gives 
honest advertising a clean bill of 
health. As some of the men who 
worked on the report have commented, 
advertising, like any other selling de- 
vice, is susceptible to abuse. In some 
cases it may be dishonest. In others 
it may be over-done. Yet there is 
no accurate yardstick with which to 
determine whether advertising has 
been overdone, or whether it is cost- 
ing the consumer too much for the 
service it renders. 


Advertising Costs Reasonable 
In the industrial fields, FTC’s fig- 


ures show that some companies actual- 
ly have very high sales costs, even 
though advertising may be only slight- 
ly above average. For example, 2° 
companies manufacturing pumps and 
air compressors had sales and delivery 
costs totaling $14.32 for every $100 
of sales income. It is interesting 
note that while this industry had the 
highest sales costs of any indus¢rial 
group included in the survey, several 
others had higher advertising cost 
Classification of the 91 industries 
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Advertising and Selling Expense Per Dollar of Net Sales 


For 1336 companies in |! major industrial groups 


(Source: FTC Corporation Reports) 





Total Adv., 
Selling Selling and 
No. of Adv. Delivery Delivery 
° ° 
Industry Companies % 7 A /o 7 
RAW MATERIALS 
Coke oven products......... 7 0.40 2.80 3.20 
ie NS SE SN in son tee nckbahscdcahaneseeheunenes 13 0.16 1.36 1.52 
Crude petroleum ..........ee. ce asia 17 0.08 0.32 0.40 
ie ee OE I SINS i oo owns cd cncccesdtasevestesbe 17 0.39 3.23 3.62 
we gt 2 GR nea eae Pree eae 10 0.15 1.23 1.38 
i CT 502 ir gt and eee eebamads caeee 40 1.25 12.51 13.76 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT (INCL. RAILROAD) 
Cranes, dredges and road equipment..............ccccsesecsoees 29 1.11 10.25 11.36 
Electrical machinery and apparatus. ...............ecceeeeees 44 1.58 9.13 10.73 
Elevators, escalators and COMVeYOrs ..............ceeccceeneees 22 1.04 7.75 8.79 
ee ME I eds avdeccocccececésccacss 23 1.50 14.01 15.51 
Mechanical measuring instruments ...............-....-+. 10 2.17 13.15 15.32 
Mining machinery and equipment .................... 27 0.81 8.53 9.34 
St GS ocd) a uens cthkucleenascdescabe 23 0.58 8.61 9.19 
i cn csea cca acibecethebtirkndwde Teanbede ews uals 19 0.40 6.09 6.49 
AE GUIG. b.ockends + bsrcecsenvcs ae Sr ee 52 0.33 2.56 2.89 
Refrigerators & air conditioning equipment. . 21 2.02 8.45 10.47 
Smelting and refining equipment ..................00ee0ceeeees 7 1.72 9.07 10.79 
Special industry machines ...............-....:: 98 0.96 9.60 10.56 
i rr FO en ecient i baawd sandibb dane ees 49 0.95 5.64 6.59 
ee Ore ee ene 19 1.55 11.46 13.01 
SEMI-FINISHED MATERIALS (CASTINGS-FORGINGS) 
a Ce PE  GUMEINER c 6 ons oc Svea cen dacansconswesenees 217 0.30 5.58 3.88 
an ls a a has hans Pe nee ea aR 32 0.26 2.53 2.79 
a os nas Sales Ado At Rae Ee Khem Snees 30 0.28 2.75 3.03 
RT Se Orn ee ea al, 2 inca wiry ig balciaidia a kde Pomme wena: 39 0.24 4.77 5.01 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Set nh: SE AN SOOONN GS vaca lar esnescaedecine ce anyuen™ 33 0.21 4.23 4.44 
ee CY aS ops dpdsekoaecin sean dpe eadbawas thcknae 23 0.36 4.30 4.66 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ch aekat.o <a cain & WO we we Ranma ee soles oleae 29 2.07 12.20 14.27 
CEMENT AND CLAY PRODUCTS 
a oe eae ee ey ne Re Vee ee ee oe ee 23 0.87 8.83 9.70 
eee Ses: UNIS SII sb. ots vcinee svieeulané v apus uke owes 22 0.33 7.92 8.25 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Se SN MR SS cna ccdas kk de tekst Oces Cane aes Cape eS 34 0.33 3.85 4.18 
MACHINE TOOLS 
Machine tool accessories erat 29 0.52 7 7.80 
SO MON cehidusnedhsowed weesl ins ctneesa een eenee hare dbcn ound 40 0.64 5.72 6.36 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, ENGINES, TURBINES, FANS, ETC. 
ees CE III SUI. oo 04 ds a ath ak SSS BRI Oak Me aceemee a ci ‘ 10 2.62 9.91 12.53 
ee ene ar ee ee 3 1.33 7.16 8.49 
Pumps and air compressors Spinnin, 20 1.61 12.71 14.32 
ne on hn 2 og ube 5 ween La bore awa Ae 5 0.66 4.10 4.76 
CHEMICALS 
Industrial chemicals ... 33 0.89 6.10 6.99 
Paint, varnish and lacquer ees 10 2.46 13.33 15.79 
MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL 
tee enh ce ORONO CTCL 32 1.59 12.20 13.79 
Heating and cooking QPpAratus ..........ccccccccccsscvencececs 39 2.20 12.63 14.83 
Plumbers’ supplies ........... 16 0.89 6.93 7.82 
cme rare renee ee 9 1.07 8.16 9.23 
SOE Gcdnkss OleU+ chbaddceceaund 16 0.06 0.64 0.70 
somewhat uncertain. A typical indus- goods, raw or partially finished mate- gineers and technicians, as well as 


trial group, however, might be the 
ten firms in the blower and exhaust 
tan field, which reported sales costs 
of $12.53 per $100 of sales. Adver- 
tising for blowers and fans, one of the 
highest among industrial marketers, 
was $2.62, compared with $1.61 for 
the pump and compressor people, and 
$15.94 for drugs and medicines, big- 
ges’ advertisers in the consumer goods 
he 

Raw Material Advertising 

Costs Small 


n its report, FTC found that indus- 
tries which spent less than $1 of every 
$150 dollars for advertising are pre- 
dominately makers of heavy capital 


rials and a few staples, such as sugar 
and matches. The “average” spend- 
ers are makers of trade-marked con- 
sumer goods and industrial machine 
specialties, while the higher brackets 
are reserved for those consumer items 
where trade-marks occupy an im- 
portant place. 

FTC economists who worked on 
the report are convinced that brand 
selling accounts for the trend toward 
high selling costs for consumer items, 
while the absence of brand identity 
similarly explains the low advertising 
costs in the industrial field. While the 
Commission’s records do not identify 
the other items of sales costs, econo- 
mists assume that employment of en- 
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salesmen, account for high proportion 
of sales expense which industrial firms 
have in addition to advertising. 

Sales costs for ten manufacturers of 
mechanical measuring instruments are 
more than six times their advertising 
costs, FTC figures show. In the spe- 
cial industrial machine field, they run 
nearly ten times as much; pumps and 
compressors, seven times as much; 
cranes, dredges and road equipment, 
nine times. 

Little Comparison Between 
Industrial and Consumer Advertising 

Since there is no consistency, it is 

almost impossible to compare the ratio 
(Continued on page 82) 
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By W.!. BROCKSON, Vice-President, Gebhardt & Brockson, 


@ “Wit industrial advertising appro- 
priations for 1945 be larger or smaller 
than in 1944?” 


Perhaps only a crystal gazer could 
answer such a question accurately. 
But 41 industrial advertising agencies 
in letters written to the author dur- 
ing November, offered their “guess- 
timates” on this subject. These agen- 
cies are located in all sections of the 
country from Wisconsin to Texas and 
from Massachusetts to California. 


Here is a summary of the replies: 


Sixty-five per cent reported that 
industrial advertising budgets for 1945 
will be larger than in 1944, Twenty 
per cent reported that they will be 
smaller and 15 per cent reported they 
will be the same. Approximately half 
of the replies gave their estimates in 
definite percentages. The average 
among those reporting a percentage 
on the up-side was 11; the average 
of those on the down-side was nine. 


Paper and Taxes May 
Change Outlook 


Agencies are keenly aware of the 
paper shortage and frankly admit that 
the paper supply, in the final analysis, 
will be a major factor in determining 
the size of the 1945 advertising ap- 
propriations. 


A few agencies stress the fact that 
there will be less urge to spend tax 
money next year. Moreover, if there 
should be a revision in the tax struc- 
ture it could have a drastic effect upon 
advertising volume. 

Furthermore, a great deal depends 
upon the military situation. If the 
war in Europe ends by January 1, 
1945, appropriations for next year are 
likely to be much larger. On the 
other hand, if the war in Europe con- 
tinues for another six or eight months 
it will tend to reduce the size of ad- 
vertising expenditures. In spite of all 
these uncertainties the weight of opin- 
ion indicates larger industrial adver- 
tising appropriations for 1945. 
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Chicago 


How Advertising May Be Increased 


Here are two examples of what may 
happen, according to answers to our 
questionnaire: 

“The X.Y.Z. Company manufac- 
tures sealing compounds. Previous to 
the war, its business was devoted al- 
most entirely to the commercial and 
domestic refrigeration industry. Dur- 
ing the war, it has made a number 
of special sealing compounds for the 
aviation industry which are easily con- 
vertible to certain applications in the 
railway industry, the automotive in- 
dustry, and several others. It has al- 
ready started advertising campaigns on 
these new products to these in- 
dustries.” 

“The Jones Corporation, world’s 
largest manufacturer of Whatzits, has, 
during the war, developed five new 
automotive products. All necessary 
market research has been done, cata- 
log pages written, basic advertising 
plans laid and it is all ready to go 
with its new campaigns when V-E 
Day comes.” 

Market Shifting Looked For 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that there will be a great shifting of 
advertising emphasis from one market 
to another in 1945. One of the ques- 
tions put to the agencies participating 
in this study was, “Will your clients 
spend more or less in 1945 in those 
markets which are essentially war mar- 
kets?” Not a single agency said more, 
22 per cent said the same as 1944, 
78 per cent said less than 1944. 


The next question, a companion to 
the foregoing, was also asked: “In 
those markets which are essentially 
peacetime markets, will your clients 
spend more or less in 1945 than in 
19442” Eighty-four per cent said their 
clients would spend more, 16 per cent 
said their clients would spend the same 
amount and not a single agency re- 
ported that clients would spend less 
in such markets. For example, “A 
manufacturer who has been selling 


TISING Acencies View 1945 


TRIAL ADVERTISING PROSPECTS 


over half of his output to the marine 
industry during the war,” reported 
one agency, “has been a generous ad- 
vertiser in the marine papers, but defi- 
nite plans have been made to rYeduce 
1945 advertising in that market al- 
most to the vanishing point and 


greatly increase the space used in the 


chemical field which was a good pre- 


war outlet and promises to be better 


after Victory.” 
More Market Research Planned 


Any consideration of future indus- 
trial advertising leads inevitably to the 
question of market research. Factors 
influencing the distribution of indus- 
trial products have changed so dras- 
tically since 1940 that the need for 
fact-finding is obvious and imperative. 

The answers which the 41 agencies 
gave to the question, “Are industrial 
advertisers doing more or less market 
research now than in 1939?” pre- 
sented some interesting paradoxes. 
Seventy per cent said more and 30 per 
cent said less. It was brought out 
that the amount of market research 
being done is retarded because of the 
lack of manpower. Others reported 
that there are still so many uncertain- 
ties existing that any market research 
done at the present time would prob- 
ably be worthless within six months 
or a year. 

Several of the replies received were 
very pessimistic about the market re- 
search being done by industrial adver- 
tisers. Some of the comments at this 
point were: “They have researched the 
hell out of products but have sadly 
neglected market research.’ 

“Many are trying to get informa- 
tion from superficial contacts while 
sitting comfortably in their home 
offices.” 

“Many executives simply will not 
send men into the field to get first 
hand information.” 

. 


Research Greatly Misunderstood 


As brought out in the comments 
on the research question, it is evicent 
that there is a misunderstanding 45 
to what market research really is. 
To many people, the term conveys 
only hazy, mysterious impressions. 

This is no place to present a ‘ong 

(Continued on page 118) 
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FINDING MARKETS 


for a War Developed Product 


By R. DAVISON, Manager, 
Market Development Division, The 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 


I the end of this story could be 
written before the beginning per- 
haps it would be entirely different. 
But the end, counted in the results 
which this company will achieve, can- 
not be known for many months after 
the end of the war. In the meantime, 
the subject is so timely that even 
though the results are not yet con- 
cretized, the pattern is of interest to 
marketing men today. 

The story starts with the begin- 
ning of the National Defense Pro- 
gram which predated Pearl Harbor 
by about eighteen months. It concerns 
the development of a product which 
until that time was used almost en- 
tirely in the theatrical and novelty 
markets, and whose manufacture was 
confined to England, France and Ger- 
many. 

The fall of France left England 
with only the facilities to supply her 
own needs, let alone taking care of 
the requirements of her allies. 


American Production 
Genius Again Shown 


Thus it came about that the United 
States government requested the New 
Jersey Zinc Company to build a plant 
to supply enough of this product to 
fill the needs of the Armed Forces. 
In passing, it should be mentioned that 
here again American productive ability 
showed its worth, for upon comple- 
tion of the manufacturing facilities 
it was found that our company could 
se'| the material at from $1.00 to 
$2.50 per pound as opposed to the costs 
ot $6.00 to $30.00 per pound price of 
imported material. 

The ability to sell it so relatively 
cheaply of course created the desire to 
hud commercial peacetime applications 
for the product. 

What is this product? It is a group 
©’ manufactured luminescent inor- 
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How an established firm, requested to develop manu- 
facturing facilities for a previously imported speciality 
item to serve war needs, is trying to find markets that 
will make use of these wartime facilities in peacetime. 


ganic pigments—probably the most 
useful type of luminescence from the 
standpoint of diversified application 
and desirable properties. Other types 
with which we are not concerned are 
those of nature—for example, fire- 
flies and glow-worms, and minerals 
such as fluorspar and Willemite. There 
are also luminescent dyes, in most 
cases too fugitive for prolonged out- 
door use. It is important to remember 
that no radium, radioactive material 
or elemental phosphorus is used in 
these pigments. 

The peacetime uses were limited to 
the very small demands of the 
theatrical and novelty fields. But war 
proved there were other possibilities; 
thus our job was to discover if the 
war applications offered any hints as 
to peacetime uses. 
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War Developed Uses 
Offer Little Inducement 


The first war use of luminescent 
pigments was in paint, the kind used 
for identification in blackouts, but 
these paints have not yet been made 
with a durability and tint retention 
comparable to other high-grade paints. 
Furthermore, the same effect for 
which paint might be used has been 
produced by a luminescent tape. This 
tape, which is similar in daylight ap- 
pearance to adhesive tape, is standard 
today on all American merchant ves- 
sels over 3,000 tons and is applied 
to runways, ladders and companion- 
ways to guide the crew when the 
lighting system fails. 

Paint manufacturers often make the 
liquid used to impregnate the cloth 
from which the tape is made. But 
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This spread from the booklet, “The ABC of Luminescence,” 


illustrates the technique used to 


differentiate between the technical description (left-hand page) and the layman's definition 
of principles of luminescence. Technical page is blue; layman's, white. Type faces also differ 
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the question of further application in 
the textile field in the postwar period 
has received no brilliant impetus to 
date. 

Certain paper manufacturers have 
been using luminescent pigments in 
map paper. Such maps enable avia- 
tors to find their way in the dark 
without the use of visible light. But 
up to the present time the paper man- 
ufacturers sce luminescent papers as a 
specialty market of minuscule size. 
They can make good paper but known 
peacetime applications are few and 
small; the wartime important ones, 
marine and aviation charts, would not 
be a continuous outlet for sizable 
quantities, 


And then there are plastics where 
the luminescent pigments are incor- 
porated in the granules, syrups, rods 
and sheets to be sold to molders, lam- 
inators and fabricators. There were 
several things to make the plastics 
market interesting but the war had 
affected so many factors in the plas- 
tics industry that it was questionable 
how much attention would be paid to 
the promotion of a specialty like this 
when there were so many opportunities 
tobe + red. 

Here again The New Jersey Zinc 
Company was in the position of not 
selling paint and not making paper, 
and not producing granules for the 
plastics molders. So the question was: 


WHAT TO DO? 
Educational Job Indicated 


Obviously there was an educational 
job to do so that as many people as 
possible would know about the pos- 
sibilities of luminescent materials and 
could consider them in the light of 
their own problems. Advertising, pub- 
licity and promotional literature were 
indicated. - 

As a start an introductory adver- 
tisement was placed in the American 
Paint Journal, Modern Plastics, Signs 
of the Times, Oil Paint and Drug 
Reporter, and American Dyestuff Re- 
porter offering a booklet entitled “The 
ABC of Luminescence.” The book- 
let was non-existent—we did not have 
enongh information yet to write it, 
but the information was being gath- 
ered. Between March, when the ad- 
vertisement first appeared, and June, 
requests directly 
traceable to the advertising. Two 
other advertisements have since ap- 
peared in the June and September 
issues of these publications; such ad- 
vertising will continue as indicated by 


we received 640 


progressive developments. 

Upon its appearance the booklet 
was reviewed in a large number of 
publications including those serving 
the paint, paper, plastics, textile, 
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chemical electronics industries, as well 
as safety and maintenance publica- 
tions. Resulting from these reviews 
we received more than 600 additional 
letters. , 


Special Stories Written for the Press 


At this point a word should be said 
about special stories which appeared 
in various publications. They were 
in no sense “publicity releases.” In 
each case the interesting possibilities 
for the field in question were dis- 
cussed with the editorial staff of the 
paper, the article was decided upon, 
and a tailor-made job for the reader- 
ship was produced. 

The major articles were reprinted 
for us, and these reprints were in turn 
sent to the same list which asked for 
copies of “The ABC of Luminescence.” 
This editorial material was in turn re- 
viewed by many other publications 
with similar interests, which again 
pyramided inquiries for more informa- 
tion. The important inquiries were 
followed up as fast as possible by per- 
sonal call. Surprisingly, requests stll 
continue to come in at the rate of 
about 75 per week. 





| 
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| Luminescent Paints in the Postwar Market 
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One of the many special stories prepared 
for publications. In each case, the possibili- 
ties of luminescent paint for the particular 
field covered by the publication was dis- 
cussed with the editorial staff and a tailor- 
made story for its readership resulted 


Salesmen Given Demonstration Kits 


To demonstrate and clarify the per- 
formance of the individual lumi- 
nescent pigments, each salesman was 
equipped with a kit of painted metal 
chips and a black light to show the 
full line in day light and luminescence. 
As this is written, a color card show- 
ing the full range of luminescent pig- 
ments on paper chips also has been 
made available because of the effec- 
tiveness of such visual promotion. In 





addition to its use as a promo? on 
piece, the color card is also given pros- 
pects whose interest is not indicated 
to be sufficient to justify a sample of 
the pigment. Samples are supplied for 
experimentation to those who become 
actively interested in their application 
in postwar products. 

Plastic sheets, one of the fluores- 
cent and two of the phosphorescent 
(one short and one long afterglow) 
type, were made especially for us in 
a variety of gauges so that certain 
prospects could have them for experi- 
mental purposes. As they become 
available, example of molded plastic 
articles will be carried by the sales 
representatives as well. 


Producing the Booklet 


Getting back to the booklet, which 
occupies such an important part in 
this market development program, by 
June it had progressed to the dummy 
stage. The original conception re- 
mained the same, but the details were 
revised again and again to make them 
as simple as possible while still being 
comprehensive from a technical view- 
point. 

The foreword states that, “ ‘The 
ABC of Luminescence’ is an easy-to- 
understand explanation of the princi- 
ples of luminescence, and a discussion 
of the practical applications of these 
principles in the form of activated 
fluorescent and phosphorescent pig- 
ments.” Any discussion whatsoever 
of luminescence immediately brings 
in five dollar words for which there 
are no two syllable synonyms. Lum- 
inescence is just a very highly techni- 
cal subject. 

All of the various methods which 
have been used for such presentations 
were reviewed, and resulted in the fol- 
lowing approach which we believe to 
be somewhat unique. The character- 
istics, properties, limitations, and ap- 
plications are run on white paper in 
as simple language as possibile. Here 
the reader can see what luminescent 
pigments are, what they will do, what 
they cannot do, where and how they 
can be used. Even though he does 
not understand all of the terminology, 
he can tell definitely whether he is 
interested. 


Technical Descriptions 
on Facing Pages 


The technical terms appear on fac- 
ing blue sheets, and are printed in 3 
different type face. On one blue 
sheet, for instance, the spectrum 1 
pictured, and the difference between 
fluorescent- and phosphorescent pig- 
ments ‘explained. Definitions of ‘n- 
candescence, afterglow, wave length, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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i Bible by all odds is the richest 
source of advertising headlines 
we possess, and next in order come 
the classics. There are certain definite 
limitations which reverence imposes on 
the use of the Bible as an instrument of 
business, but in the case of the classics, 
fortunately, no such restrictions exist. 
However widespread their appeal, 
however enduring their quality, they 
are of the earth, earthy, and as such 
have their place in the marts of trade. 
Indeed it is often a welcome relief 
to find them there, provided they do 
not flourish in too rich abundance. 


For nearly two years J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., consulting, designing and su- 
pervising engineers and architects of 
Greenville, S. C., has been drawing 
on the works of Shakespeare for head- 
lines for its advertising. The Sirrine 
advertising is not extensive but it has 
been consistent over the years. 
Throughout the quarter-century or 
more of its running, it has been char- 
acterized by a dignity and restraint 
that is as rare as it is refreshing. This 
dignity is the dignity that comes of 
distinction for the firm enjoys an in- 
ternational reputation, while the re- 
strait conforms to the high ethical 
standards of the engineering profession. 


Shakespeare Paces World War II 


The first of the Shakespearean head- 
lines appeared in December, 1942. At 
the time our armies enjoyed a meas- 
ure of air supremacy in some sectors, 
but ground troops were outnumbered 
on every front. Japan was still en- 
trenched in the Aleutians, an imminent 
and continuing threat not only to 
Alaska but to the entire West Coast. 
In the South and Central Pacific her 
overlordship of the rich empire she 
overran in the weeks following Pearl 
Harbor, could not yet be seriously 
cha'lenged. Here and there we were 
teeing our way cautiously but for the 
most part we were content to dig in 
an’ hold. At home, reserves of men 
anc materiél were being readied for 
the day we knew would come, while 


By PATRICK D. MURPHY 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


an impatient populace grew daily more 
restive and more critical. At such an 
hour, and in such cimcumstances, 
“Blunt not the heart, enrage it,” from 
“Macbeth,” was both a battle cry and 
a morale builder. 

In January, 1943, came the confer- 
ence at Casablanca. The Japs were 
wiped out at Buna and Papua and the 
siege of Leningrad was raised. With 
February came the relief of Stalingrad 
and the capture of Guadalcanal. “Lest 
out lances be but straws”—““The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew”—was the headline 
for January. In February appeared, 
“Is our metal bred out?” The copy 
for the last headline concluded with 
the sentence, “To the question ‘Is our 
metal bred out?’ the answer of 
Democracy erupts in a thunderous and 
tremendous, ‘NO!’” The one might 
be construed as an injunction to the 
production line, the other a challenge 
to the training camps. 


The Table Turns 


By some miracle of organization at 
present unrevealed, almost overnight 
we assumed the offensive. That of- 
fensive acquired added momentum in 
March when early in the month our 
fliers sank ten enemy warships and 12 
transports in the two-day battle of 
the Bismarck Sea. We made small but 
significant advances in North Africa. 
But most important of all our ship 
building program was now in high 
gear. Our convoys were getting 
through on time with little or no in- 
terference from enemy submarines. 
Accordingly the headline, “Draw the 
huge bottoms through the furrowed 
sea,” from “King Henry V,” was as 
apt as it was apposite. In July of 
the present year this headline was re- 
peated but with new copy that syn- 
chronized with the allied invasion of 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Big Job for Advertising Men 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Manager, Advertising and 
Public Relations, The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


[T took the war to awaken America 
to a realization of its productive 
capacity. It stimulated determined 
thinking by executives, organizers, in- 
ventors, workers. It resulted in giv- 
ing us things we hadn’t dreamed of — 
or, at least, given only slight thought 
to—four-engined bombers and block- 
gliders, landing ships, ba- 
zookas, etc. And it is bringing about 
a similar awakening in the minds of 


busters, 


advertising men. 

We advertising men, like all hu- 
man beings, are inclined to see one 
particular function so clearly that we 
miss a lot. Sales! Sales are our goal. 
We must advertise our product. Get 
information about it to the people 
who can use it. Study how to get 
into the minds of those people. Edu- 
cate and pep up the sales force. How 
to increase sales has first demand on 
our thoughts. But one thing to which 
we haven’t given sufficient thought 
is (we left it to the factory operat- 
ing department) safety of workers. 
Safe Workers Are Better Workers 

War exigencies switched our 
thoughts from sales to War Bond 
campaigns, salvage campaigns, produc- 
tion drives, Red Cross campaigns, and 
other similar activities, but still we 
didn’t give much thought to the vital 
need for safety. Not until the Na- 
tional Committee for the Conservation 
of Man Power in War Industries be- 
gan to explain to industrial executives 





After earning 12 of the cards shown at 
right, which signify 12 months of accident- 
free service, workers are awarded this Cer- 
tificate of Merit, an 8!/pxI1-inch "diploma" 
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—"Be Careful!”; not until they be- 
gan to tour industrial plants, detect 
hidden dangers, explain causes of ac- 
cidents and how to eliminate hazards; 
not until we learned that at 70 engi- 
neering colleges and technological in- 
stitutes the nation over, 800 night 
classes in safety theory and practice 
were being conducted; not until the 
long-time effective National Safety 
Council told us that in 1943, occu- 
pational accidents cost 18,000 lives, 
and disabled 1,850,000 workers; not 
until the OWI, gathering statistics 
from numerous sources, told us that 
from Pearl Harbor to Jan. 1, 1944, 
the toll in industrial accidents was 
37,600 killed (7,500 more than had 
been killed in battle in the same pe- 
riod); 210,000 permanently disabled; 
4,500,000 temporarily disabled. 


What Are We Doing? 


And what are we doing about it? 
Well, once a month or whenever their 
house organs are issued, most adver- 
tising men give space to the great 
importance of working safely. Plant 
safety committees hold regular month- 
ly or bi-monthly meetings. Awards 
are given for practical suggestions 
which lessen the possibility of accci- 
dents. Bulletin boards are set up in 
factories on which lost-time accidents 
are reported, or the number of con- 
secutive days the plant has worked 
without lost-time accidents are given. 
Workers are periodically appealed to 
to work safely in their own interest, 
in the company’s interest, in the coun- 
try’s interest. 


And yet accidents continue. Why? 
Because people forget. Because, no 
matter how important a campaign 
seems at its inception, upon continu- 
ation it becomes routine. 


A Man's Job Most Important 


The particular function which in- 
dustrial workers see clearly first of 
all, just as we advertising men saw 
clearly our function to increase sales, 
is to do the particular job to which 
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they’re assigned. They know how to 
do it. Their minds direct their hands 
to the doing of it. Only vaguely, if 
at all, do they give thought to doing 
it safely. Concentration on their work 
prevents it. Relaxation between spells 
of work prevents it. They read their 
house organs. They look up at the 
bulletin board. At first, they were 
really interested. Then, it became rou- 
tine. The doing of their jobs was 
the only thing that never lost first 
place in their minds. To do it. Not 
how to do it best. 


Don't Let Them Forget 


Realization of all this should 
awaken advertising men to the fact 
that their job is bigger than they 
think. Not just now because of the 
war, but even more so because of the 
economic, dollars-and-cents impor- 
tance of safe working during the long 
period of peace which must follow 
the ending of the war. 

How to make workers safety con- 
scious. That is our big job! Two 
thousand years ago, Plato - said, 
“Utopia must begin in the body of 
man.” Safety at work today must 
begin in the body of each worker, 
in the constant consciousness of the 
need for working safely. In his own 
interest, to avoid lost-time, painful 
temporary disablement or permanent 
disablement, or death—to avoid stop- 
page of production and unnecessary 

(Continued on page 112) 











THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 
THOMAS D. BOWLER 
has hed no accident within 
our plant during the month of 

MAY, 1944 | 


THE MILLER COMPANY 





4 
Honor card issued to workers who have not 
had a lost-time accident, or an accident 


requiring doctor's care during a one-month 
period. Cost is little; its effectiveness is high 
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Have You Any Idea What Prospects 
Want to Know About Your Product? 


By EARL L. SPARKS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 


. rTING your customers to tell you 
what interests them about your 
product, may have some surprises for 
you. On the other hand, it may con- 
firm your present sales and advertis- 
ing policies or even suggest some new 
mes. In my work for the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, I’ve been 
assigned to call on hundreds of engi- 
neers and men in industry, to find out 
what users of products wanted to 
know about them, particularly the 
kind of information they wanted in 
advertising which they read. 

Having been a newspaper reporter 
for a few years, I used a reporter’s 
methods. That means leading people 
to talk, asking as few questions as 
possible, being a good listener, and 
making notes on a wad of copy paper 
or in a notebook. The latter is in- 
tended to get the quotations straight 
and in the language of the man talking. 


Formal Questionnaires Not Used 


Being an animated questionnaire, 
that is, reading from a prepared set 
of questions, doesn’t pan out so well. 
I’ve tried that when someone was in- 
sistent upon it, but it is difficult to 
“draw out” a man; they'll talk better 
when you chat with them. 

You’ll not be surprised after you've 
been around a bit to have hard-headed 
engineers and other men in industry 
volunteer that they read the advertis- 
ing pages as faithfully as the news or 
editorial pages. 

Why? 
To find out what’s new and to learn 

it they don’t know” about certain 
products and equipment. It reminds 
you of Will Rogers’ statement: ““We’re 
: gnorant—only about different 
thin gs,” 
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you’re fairly familiar with your 
any’s product it may shock you 
ionally to realize how little some 
know about it. Or it may jar 
even more to hear its shortcom- 
expressed in brief Anglo-Saxon. 


"Non-Rationed Meat" to Be Had 


The industrial advertising writer 
who reverts to first principles may find 
a lot of meat in his interviews. He 
knows that he is dealing with an audi- 
ence which is 99 per cent male and 
that a rational appeal is needed. So he 
may leave the emotional flights to the 
boys who promote hosiery and cos-~ 
metics—or who catch the industrial 
man off his guard, perhaps pleasure 
bent during his leisure hours. 


So in digging up material for in- 
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“It gives information to an engineer” 


dustrial or technical advertising we 
look for the makings of a rational 
appeal. 

Here are some typical comments 
from interviews I’ve made covering 
diverse lines of equipment and prod- 
ucts used in heavy industry. The 
men interviewed were either engineers 
or mechanically trained, in charge of 
construction, design, operation or 
maintenance in the different lines in- 
dicated. The most striking point about 
the interviews was the similarity of 
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the thinking among men in widely 
diversified lines of industry. How- 
ever, it is explainable by their common 
tie in engineering or mechanical 
training. 

Most of these men call a spade a 
spade. I remember quizzing one 
about wood-block flooring. He was 
an industrial building constructor, an 
engineer and superintendent. He had 
just read an ad where the picture and 
headline referred to the product as a 
“magic carpet.” He said: “Hell, we 
don’t use carpet in an_ industrial 
building.” 

The engineering-industrial reader 
says that he fails to fall for flights 
of fancy or beating about the bush. 
He asks that the appeal be something 
that ties up with the product directly. 
But, let’s see just what he says: 


New Features, New Records 
—That's Our Meat 


A power-shovel operator (the con- 
tractor-president’s son) on a big track- 
depression job says: 

Contractors are interested in produc’ 
tion . . . the output of the machine. This 
and the cost of operation, or cost per 
cubic yard . . . why not feature these in 
advertising? 

Master mechanic for railroad con- 
tractor: 

We're eager to know what's new. Often 
a manutacturer brings out a new feature 
but you never see a mention of it in his 
advertising. 

Contractor on heavy building foun- 
dations, industrial and commercial, ex- 
presses his views like this: 

I believe the advertising of equipment 
could be improved if manufacturers would 
write an account of each job and present 
the costs. Another interesting thought 
is a comparison of their present machines 
with the older ones. This to give a con- 
tractor an idea whether it would pay to 
turn in the old machine and buy a new 
one. 

Chief engineer of ice machine fac- 
tory comments on new products thus: 

If a device is new, it will get attention, 
for this is NEWS in advertising. 
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A refrigeration engineer in a pack- 
ing plant tells about his liking of pic- 
tures in this manner: 

I like to see pictures of a machine in 
operation in a plant First, a general 
view of engine room or shop. Then a 
close-up view of the particular equipment 
advertised. 


Testimonials Don't Always Sell 
The chief engineer in a food prod- 


ucts plant gets the opposite impression 
from testimonials: 

The mere fact that a big company is 
using a certain product, doesn't mean that 
a small plant can use it efficiently. I've 
rarely been influenced by the use of a 
product by others, unless the operating 
conditions are clearly stated 

Electrical and mechanical engineer 
of coal mining company speaking 
about mine locomotives, says: 

In mine locomotives we look for rug- 
gedness and seviceability. Capacity is of 
interest Of course, I would be inter- 
ested in case studies of mine locomotives 
working under various conditions. 

Chief engineer of large building 
construction company (specializing in 
industrial plants) tells what he thinks 
should be mentioned in ads: 

For the benefit of those engineers who 
are unfamiliar with the problems of 
sprinkler requirements and design, it would 
be useful to have manufacturers of such 
equipment illustrate their advertisements 
by drawings of installations 


Using Charts and Diagrams 


These are evidently good “stoppers” 
to use on engineers or mechanically 
trained men. Charts also afford a 
short hand method of presenting facts. 

Secretary of a construction com- 
pany doing bridge work likes draw- 
ings in ads because: 


The use of a mechanical drawing is use 
ful for you can put details in the draw 
ing that you can't put into words 


Engineer-superintendent on railroad 
track elevation job: 


Mechanical drawings are of interest to 
every engineer and sometimes may be 
used to advantage for illustrating an ad 
Vertisement 


“It tells any ‘stripper’ just enough to make him write for more 


information” 
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Purchasing agent for large engineer- 
ing contracting company expresses his 
opinion on illustrations in this way: 

A mechanical drawing, as a secondary 
illustration, would suit me. Many photo- 
graphs are blurred and indistinct. 

Chief draftsman and specification 
writer for architectural firm: 

Photographs of building materials are 
all right but, if we get interested in an 
advertisement, we want drawings Re- 
member, we are engineers. 

Chief engineer of coal company op- 
erating 13 mines tells about charts, 
thus: 

Curve charts make it easy to see the 
corrective effect of a capacitor I suggest 
their use in advertising 


What They Want to See in Pictures 


Here the men in the field tell us 
what they prefer to see in pictures. 
Some of them go into details, but a 
lot of them indicate some favorite 
features. 

A hauling contractor who works a 
big fleet of dump-trucks on heavy con- 
struction says: 

Pictures of trucks under a shovel look 
1 lot alike. They should show something 
of the kind of work and the hauling 
conditions 

Purchasing agent for a large engi- 
neering-contractor likes pictures be- 
cause: 

Picture advertising is most effective, 
because it gives you a mental impression 
of the machine 

Chief engineer of tunnel contract- 
ing company wants big pictures: 

The picture should be bold and show 
what the machinery or tools are doing 

Chief engineer of chemical plant: 

My preference is for good clear pictures 
of the product, and not too much de 
scription 


Design Features Important to Buyers 


Superintendent of coal mine: 

Manufacturers often show pictures of 
their equipment, but they ought to tell 
what it can do 


A mere list of the manufacty-er’s 
selling points doesn’t seem to fill the 
bill with engineers, plant manacers, 
and construction men. The user js 
interested in his own problems nd 
what you can do to help him with 
your machinery or products. Here's 
the way some of them express it: 


Chief engineer for a general con- 
tractor wants to know what the prod- 
uct will do: 


A lot of advertising doesn’t give you 
a clear idea of what a machine will do 
If it’s a tractor you want to know how 
much it will pull. If it’s rigged with 
a bulldozer, you want to know how much 
it will push. In a power shovel you 
want to know the size of dipper and how 
high it will reach, how low it will go 
below ground level, and how fast it will 
swing. 

President of general contracting 
company, handling highway work (on 
structures), big municipal jobs and 
navy yard work: 


Point out the improvements in the parts 
that get the greatest wear. When a con 
tractor thinks of delay on a job due to 
shutdown for repairing a power shovel 
or crane, he imagines three or four days 
delay, and usually he is not far wrong 
but if your machine has parts accessible » 
you don't have to strip the whole deck 
to remove a broken part—you've got 
something Tell about it in your adver 


tising 

President and general manager of 
construction company, specializing on 
foundations, asks for details about per- 
formance: 

How steep a grade can a shovel r 
crane climb coming up a runway, out 
a foundation hole? 

Can it turn on its cats in its own lengtt 
on planks in the hole? 

How does the crowding action wo 
cable or chain, and can you shake the 
dipper to clean out the clay? 

The buyer is usually interested in the 
guts of a machine 

The capacity of cranes at various bi 
radii 

What is the narrowest space you can 


(Continued on page 55) 
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“This ad took our eye when we saw the cross-section sketch 
showing how the belt is built” 
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WRITE FOR YOUR 


COPY OF THIS ANALYSIS 
OF THE —— | 


POST-WAR 
RAILWAY 
MARKET — 


UTURE business possibilities for 
manufacturers in the giant railway 
industry are analyzed in the booklet 
shown at left — a detailed study of 
the post-war outlook in every branch 








cting 


and 





of railroading. 

This appraisal of post-war conditions 
and. opportunities in the railroad field 
has been made by the editors of the four 


r ol 





54 on 


per- 


Simmons-Boardman railway publica- 
tions. Their findings, embodied in this 
booklet, “The Post-War Railway M 
ket for Manufacturers,” add up to h 


Always one of America’s basic indus- 
tries, the railroads are planning exten- 


} 
} 
J 
tremendous buying potential. ; 
sive programs of repair, renovation and 





modernization after the wart. 





To every manufacturer who considérs 
including the railroad industry in his 
plans for post-war selling, this booklet 


will perform a valuable service. 
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If you have not requested your 





copy, write today to our New 


York office. 
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"Marine Engineering 


Aeron 


EVELOPMENTS are constantly occurring in American industry 
which have far more than a current transient significance. This is 
particularly true during a period of record-breaking activity such as 
the present. 

Authoritative coverage of these basic developments in the marine field 
is one of the outstanding features of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review's editorial service. Descriptions of new types of ships such as the 
Victory Ship . . . thorough editorial treatment of new techniques and 
engineering developments . . . are some of the high spots which dis- 
tinctively identify Marine Engineering and Shipping Review as the marine 
business paper of lasting editorial usefulness. 

Long-term editorial reference value explains why this publication 
forms a part of the industry’s library of working information . . . why 
it is consulted months and years after publication . . . and why perma- 


The Marine nent files of copies are kept for reference. 


Through its pre-eminent editorial service, Marine Engineering and 


Business Paper Shipping Review continuously maintains its foremost position . . . in 


paid audited circulation . . . in industry standing . . . and in advertising 


of Engineering volume. It is the first choice of marine manufacturers to carry their 


advertising. For years it has led its field in the number of advertising pages. 


Authority Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


National Press Blidg., 300 Montgomery St., 
Washington 4, D. C. San Francisco | 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle | 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 


What Prospects Want 


work a machine in from tip of bucket to 
back of cab? 

Purchasing agent for contractor on 
subaqueous tunnels: 

Many times we have to go back to a 
manufacturer to find out what he is really 
offering. We understand that it may 
be impossible to put complete information 
in a single advertisement but there are 
some essential facts that they ought to 
tell, for instance: 

Cylinder size, number of cylinders and 
horsepower of motor. 

On a crane it is essential for us to 
know the tipping capacity, with boom at 
various radii. 

In a tunnel equipment you must get 
clearance and gage of track. 

Here a foreman of a gang assem- 
bling steel sash on housing project 
expresses his wishes about the infor- 
mation advertising should contain: 

Has it good, clean, sharp joints? 

Is the shop paint baked on or bonder- 
ized? 

Will the head and sill be watertight 
when placed? 

Are the clips good, malleable metal that 
will stand hammering and won't break off? 


Architect’s construction inspector 
discussing steel sash: 

We want to know what gage steel is 
used for various types and sizes. 

Are the fins welded to the jambs? 

Are there oval expansion holes for bolts 
in mullions? _ 

Do sash fit frames snugly? 

Same man talking about glass block: 


What is its light-transmission value? 

What is the light diffusion value? 

How free is the block from moisture 
condensation? 

What is its heat-insulation value? 

Is it true and square, so that it will 
ay up properly? 

What is its structural strength? 

Chief engineer of industrial engi- 
neering firm discusses elevator adver- 
tsing like this: 





In their advertising, manufacturers 
could help us by advocating the proper 
provision for elevators in building design. 
For instance, ample size for motor rooms 
and proper ventilation for these rooms. 
Otherwise, high temperatures develop and 
upset motor controls. 

Ample shaft sizes permitting proper 
width of cars and door openings, are often 
overlooked. 

Plant superintendent of a varnish 
works: 

It is essential to know whether it is 
easy to dismantle chain drives to replace 
links. 

In their ads manufacturers should tell 
the importance of the care of a chain 
in lubrication and cleaning—both of which 
are usually neglected by users. 

Chief engineer of a tobacco com- 
pany: 

We are replacing a lot of belts with 
chain drive and the kinds of things we 
want to know about in sales or adver- 
tising are: 

Can they be replaced or repaired easily? 

How do you take up for stretch? 


Human Interest Appeals Acceptable 


Engineers and mechanically-minded 
men are interesting humans and are 
open to human-interest appeals. Even 
a joke hits them when it ties into 
the product. But it had better “make 
sense.” If you talk about a “cook- 
book” to an engineer, he expects to 
find something about cooking in it. 
He won’t have the time or patience 
to find out that you are making some 
figurative use of the term. 

Engineer and construction superin- 
tendent for a builder using bolted-steel 
building materials says: 

We're interested in fast progress and 
this bolted steel frame construction speeds 
up the work and . . . “KEEPS THE 
NEIGHBORS HAPPY,” for it is prac- 
tically silent. Here, for instance, we are 
building only a few doors from a_hos- 
pital Think what a crew of riveters 
would do to the peace and quiet. 

That is an item that the steel companies 
could mention in their advertising 
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Master mechanic in- industrial plant: 


It gets your goat to work in a plant 
where there is no clear glass to look 
through. You want to look outside and 
when you can't, you feel like you are 
in jail. 

Why don't glass manufacturers advise 
owners or engineers to install a line of 
clear glass at eye level where the bulk of 
the windows are hammered or frost glass? 

Superintendent for a concrete con- 
struction contractor on large city 
housing job: 

We recognize that operating engineers, 
who run cranes and shovels, know a lot 
about this equipment. I believe that 90 
per cent of the contractors consult their 
veteran operators about the type and make 
of machines they handle. These men go 
to union meetings and frequently discuss 
all the good and bad points of the ma- 
chines. It is advisable to put stuff in 
the ads that is aimed at the operators. 


Everybody Wants Facts 


There was a general unanimity of 
comment on the effectiveness of festi- 
monials, especially when “big names” 
are used. 


The reputation and experience of 
the manufacturer, properly dwelt 
upon, seems a potent theme when the 
engineer and mechanical man are ad- 
dressed. 


A representative list of installations 
naming names still seems to go across 
with the industrial trade, at least with 
those interviewed. 


A list of dealers or distributors is 
a mighty handy thing to have in an 
add, they say, because it tells you 
where you can get service and, in 
normal times, a new machine. 

In winding up, the writer found the 
men interviewed to be practical, com- 
mon-sensible folk and when you con- 
sider the jobs they’re doing, you would 
expect them to be so. 


Cover Picture Story 


eo that span flowing rivers might be considered analogous to knowledge, 
for knowledge spans the great void between the known and the unknown. 
But it is knowledge with which we are concerned here for it is that which 


points to the better world that is expected after the war . 


. . a world that will 


be rich with the new developments of the engineers and the scientists; a world 
that may see aluminum, the child prodigy of metals, built into bridges to span 
the rivers of commerce, to build structures that formerly were considered the 


domain of older materials. 


It is that thought artist-designer George Walker, of Detroit, brings out in 
the drawing made for this Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation advertisement 
under the direction of the Zimmer-Keller, Inc., agency of Detroit. 


A feature story in this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on the postwar out- 
look for the engineering construction industry suggests the appropriateness of 


this illustration. 
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Study Of Advertising Department Duties 
Feature Of ANA 35th Annual Meeting 


@ Many subjects of vital interest to 


industrial advertisers were discussed 
at the 35th annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
held recently in New York. Although 
no central theme predominated, prob- 
ably the greatest emphasis was placed 
on the need for adequate public rela- 
During 
the three-day Carr, di- 
rector of public relations, Aluminum 


tions programs by business. 


session, C. C. 
elected 


America, was 


the board for the ensu- 


Company of 
chairman of 
ing year. Vice-chairmen elected are 
J. P. Miller, Pet Milk Sales Corpora- 
Paul S. Ellison, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. Paul B. West 


tion, and 


was reélected president. 


Research and Sales Training Discussed 

The opening meeting featured Al- 
bert Haring, professor of marketing, 
University of told of 
the many ways market research is be- 
He pointed out that 


Indiana, who 
ing used today. 
basic changes such as population shifts, 
family incomes, increases in rural buy- 
ing power and deferred buying power 
must be considered in postwar plan- 
ning. 

David R. Osborn, training director, 
The Studebaker 
five things that 


Corporation, cited 
are being considered 
by companies striving to improve the 
and dependability of 
The best 
suit 


effectiveness 
their sales force: 1. sources 
for recruiting salesmen to 
cific needs of the company; military 


Improve- 


spe- 
or war plant experience. 2. 
ment in the methods of selecting sales 
people, 1.¢c., USINE psychological apti- 
The need for over- 
plans. 


tude testing. D. 


hauling compensation 
4. Analysis of the selling job; sim- 


Admini- 


prewa r 


plifying selling points. 5. 
stration of training in which princi- 
used to 


ples of teaching must be 


motivate selling facts. 
Good Promotion Aids Postwar Plans 


Several 
sales promotion plans are paving the 


members indicated how 
way for postwar plans: John P. Wa- 
manager, Sylvania 


told how a 


ters, advertising 
Electric Products 
critical problem in the maintenance of 
fluorescent lamps brought about by 


Inc., 
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Aluminum Corporation of 
America, who was elected chairman of the 


ce G&G Gav, 


West, who was 
organization 


board of ANA, and Paul 
re-elected president of the 


the inherent nature of the device, was 
def tly 
the organization of a 
As a result, the business of 


turned into increased sales by 
maintenance 
service, 
many dealers was greatly increased. 

R. H. Bolin, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, told how his 
company dramatizes its story to 
salesmen, emphasizing how each part 
of the sales job dovetails into the 
other. 

C. J. Durban, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, told how his company has im- 
proved dealer and public relations 
with traveling war products shows. 

Harry E. Warren, manager of ad- 
vertising, Edison General Electric Ap- 
“We must 
materials and 


Company, said, 


dramatic 


pliance 
create more 
procedures for salesmen if we expect 
them to develop vivid contrasts be- 
tween new and old products that will 


impel customers to action.” 


Looking at Postwar Competition 


Of high interest was the first 
per given at the second morning ses- 
sion by Willard S. French, president, 


pa- 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
agency, New York, on “What Will! 
Postwar Competition Be Like?” Re- 


sults of an extensive market research 
were illustrated on the screen. Going 
back to the close of World War I, he 
traced the long and hazardous road 
and slow progress made in plant pro- 


duction. However this slowness in re- 


covery was not due to lack of plant 
capacity. And after this war, there 
will be plenty of plant capacity. “We 
are facing the toughest fight in the 
history of business for the greatest 
stakes in the history of business,” he 
said. “There is too much complacency 
today in anticipation of the future, 
but opportunity is here,” he 
tinued. “Great changes are evident, 
changes in markets and changes in 
products. We can count on startling 
new changes in methods of mass mar- 
keting.” 

The survey showed 
public conviction that costs of distri- 
bution are too high. “Business must 
buy right—make right—and sell right. 
The kind of advertising that will do 
most for industry will help to reduce 
costs of distribution—and to help the 
public to buy.” There will be violent 
changes and fluctuations in the geo- 
graphy of retail buying power. There 
will be a wider spread of buying pow- 
er. “Advertising must be made to 
appeal to the rank and file,” said Mr. 
French. 

These are the five postwar market- 
ing signals: Increased national income; 
distribution costs are too high; nev 
distribution methods; geographical 
changes in buying; wider spreading of 
national income. 


con- 


a deep-seated 


Study of Advertising 
Functions Presented 


The functions of advertising today 
and tomorrow, based on a study made 
for ANA, were presented and inter- 
preted by T. H. Young, advertising 
director, U. S. Rubber Company and 
Marvin Bower and H. A. Roddick, 
partners of McKinsey & Co., which 
is continuing the study. 

Mr. Young brought out a number 
of interesting facts: Product selling " 
the major advertising function but 
there are surprising changes. Indus 
trial relations and employment of |: 
bor as well as several factory fune- 
tions, have been taken over in man) 
cases by advertising departments. 
“When management finds good cools 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Te When Marine Men Are Ready to Act 
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de to . HE overwhelming proportion of marine buyers take some form of 
“\. PA Marine Catalog : . B Pro} | e buyers ts | 
; direct action to get in touch with manufacturers after consulting the 
arket- Survey indicates: Marine Catalog. Some 71 per cent use it directly to purchase or specify 
come, A materials or equipment. 
ew Bl. Each copy has an average of 
phica eight users. These facts are brought out in the statements made by 400 marine men 
ss ; in a survey of user reaction recently completed. They show that the Marine 
- 64 per cent use it daily or ‘ a Tihs ots 
Catalog is a tool for buying action . . . and that is why it is so important to 
weekly. j 
give marine buyers your product facts in this comprehensive buyers 
' 8% per cent take some form of volume, the 1945 edition of which is now in preparation. 
day direct action in contacting man- . . , ‘ 
sade ufacturers after consulting the The Marine Catalog offers you an outstanding sales representative in 
inter Marine Catalog. marine offices and plants in all parts of the country . . . the 1945 edition 
tISIns . ° ° . ° . 
» a as will again blanket the buying power of the marine industry. 
y = per cent use it directly to elie , 
aes specify or purchase marine [t is not too early to plan your representation for the 1945 edition . . . 
w . S . . ‘ , . e . . 
equipment and materials. forms will close one month earlier than for the 1944 edition, and space 
k ~ 2S r " Si + ; ~aaer > . re ’ " >. 
umber (85, 72 per cent of users look for some reservations and copy should be received well in advance of the closing date 
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ndur log data in the Marine Catalog. which tells of the Marine Catalog in more detail. 
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357 = $27 + 19: 


Manufacturers Pages of Directory 
Briefalogs Catalog Data Pages 


Just in case you aren't familiar with what E-B-R means, 
its our way of shortening the old, long title — Electrical 
Buyer's Reference. It is the only catalog published in, 
and for, the electrical industry. 

Within its covers, you will find extensive catalog data, 
plus a complete directory of all products and all manu- 
facturers serving this industry, plus a trade name cross- 
index. This wealth of information is equally useful to 
the man who is ordering transformers or toggle bolts, 
safety switches or cedar poles, wire or silicon steel. 

E-B-R is sent only to a carefully selected list of men 
who originate orders for electrical supplies, apparatus, 
components parts, tools and services. This list is built, 
and constantly refreshed, so that it covers the real buy- 
ing power in the utility field, the electrical construction 
and industrial maintenance groups, the recognized con- 
sulting engineers, and the design engineering depart- 
ments of electrical manufacturers. 





E-B-R iS DISTRIBUTED TO: 


Electric Utilities 
Electrical Contractors 
Large Industrial Plants 


Designing Engineering Departments 
of Electrical Manufacturers 

Railroads and Mines 

Consulting Engineers 

Electrical Wholesalers 

Government Engineers 


They reach 











That is not the kind of arithmetic they taught in the little red schoolhousf®" 
but it is a success formula. For, it shows how the 1945 E-B-R is bigger a 


better in every way. n 
Yes, better and bigger! The 1945 E-B-R is a more complete, moq — 
valuable reference book than ever before. It totals 724 pages, of whi ft 
527 pages are manufacturers’ Briefalogs — 110 more pages than in 44. f'< 
co 


We are mighty proud of this progress, not just because it tickles 
vanity, but because E-B-R is thereby made of such broad usefulness to k 





* 
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124 in the 1945 E-B-R 


ecfory Pages Packed with 
Iges Useful Information 

































n wherever electrical products are used. Practically any question about 
o makes what can be answered by turning to E-B-R, and that is what 
nts with an industry catalog. 

e, m To the 357 manufacturers who are represented in E-B-R, we give a 
of whintinuing promise of sound distribution and effective use of their bound- 
144. peatalogs. We promise, too, that we will back them — and E-B-R — up with 
kles of constant promotion program to further stimulate the frequent usage of 
[s to kqreir catalogs that builds sales. 

In the electrical industry, people refer first to E-B-R. 


olhou 
igera 


his is more than just another in- 
ustry catalog. Through years of 
pquaintance, the electrical industry 
las learned to rely upon E-B-R as 
primary source of product infor- 

tion. This book has proven ac- A WORD ABOUT 
ce and usage among both its 
ipients and the manufacturers 
Briefalogs* have appeared in YOUR 1945 BUDGET 
year after year. 

It offers the most inexpensive way 


laci talog in the hands of 
Deer carey a oe Piacarther grvsebo E-B-R is mailed each year near the end of December, 


tus and supplies. It gives sound so, naturally, we do not close until about September 
rage. Its prestige assures keep- 15th. Every year, some manufacturers are forced to 
and usage. — as if that were use less space than they really want, or have to stay 
mnough, the full E-B-R service out entirely, because suitable allowance for E-B-R 
manufacturers includes extensive y : 

was not made in their advertising or catalog budgets. 
























: Why not be sure your Company will be adequately 
ts or preprints for supplemen- 7 : " 

catalog use. We will welcome a represented in the 1946 issue by earmarking funds 

ce to help you. This service is right now in your 1945 budget? If you don't have our 

i ble right now — you don’t have rates handy, or if you need more information than we 

wait until June, 1945, to ask us can give you in an advertisement like this, a word of 


ng our sleeves and go to work inquiry from you will bring full details. 
A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down 
its most essential form to facilitate quick 
eas, reference, decision and action. 
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IN SELECTING A BUSINESS PAPER 


to most effectively reach the 


METAL WORKING MARKET 















LYZE 
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>. Determine plan T nH E M A & K E T 


Coverage 





against all other industries 


To evaluate the market opportunity in an industry 
properly, you first need to know its relationship to 





other important industries. Compared with the 
Food, Textile, Chemical or any other industry Metal- 
working, before the waz, was by far the nation’s 


—_— Nese: biggest—biggest in employment—biggest in ma- 
PURCHASED OuTPuT terials purchased—biggest in value of output. 
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Since 1939, all industries have grown. Metalwork: 
ing has not only maintained its lead, but actually 
gained at a faster rate than all other industry 
Metalworking is the market reached by STEEL. 
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Examine the scope of the 
uations biggest market 
Metalworking is more than an industry. It is an in- 
dustrial empire that includes such giant industries 
as aviation, automotive, electrical equipment and 
appliances, machinery and machine tools, small 
tools, hardware, and all types of metal products. 
To study the broad scope of the metalworking mar- 
ket reached by STEEL, ask for STEEL'S Postwar Mar- 
ket Selector. It shows the industry classified by 
products, and by the operations performed. With 
it you can analyze the number and size of plants 





reached by STEEL in each product group. 


ABOUT 11,000 OF 9 g OF THE ENTIRE 

THESE PLANTS DO 6 INDUSTRY VOLUME 
Count the plants and 
select your prospects 


THE OTHER 17,000 OF THE 
PLANTS DO ONLY 4% INDUSTRY VOLUM Given your choice, you neturally would prefer to 


concentrate on the plants which account for the 
real volume of business. This calls for selective cov- 
erage. Only a business paper which does a contin- 
uing market analysis job of its own can deliver 
such selective coverage, based on up-to-date facts. 






If you have seen STEEL'S comprehensive study of 
the market and its wartime changes, you can read- 
ily understand why coverage based on this 
study makes it easier to select the metal- 
working publication that gets results. If 
you haven't seen it, you will be agreeably 
surprised at the wealth of facts it contains 
and the opportunity it offers to get a pre- 
view of postwar changes. Ask the man from STEEL 
to show you ‘The Who—What—Where—and How 
of Metalworking,’ and the Postwar Market Selector 
which is a convenient, quick reference slide-chart 
to make planning easier. 








STEEL 


Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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231 CONCERNS “*SSAMPLED”’ 
—for $245 


On page 39 of Dun’s Review for June 1944, the United States 
Envelope Company, Springfield 2, Mass., ran a two-column 
advertisement to introduce its “String Ties” (substitute for 
rubber bands). A free sample was offered and a coupon pro- 
vided for response. Within 46 days identifiable requests were 
received from 231 concerns, divided as follows by type and size: 


Lun & BRADSTREET ratings 


Over $:25,000- Under $1 25,00 
$7 ,000,0 $1,000,000 or Not Rated Total 
Manutacturers 32 44 52 128 
Wholesalers 8 23 20 51 
Banks, Financial, Insurance, et ( ( 23° 23 
Miscellaneous (including Railroads, 
Transportation, Communication, 

Utilities, Retailers, etc.) 5 ‘ 20 29 
TOTALS 45 71 115 231 
* Banks, financial, and insurance companies are not rated. Other companics ‘‘not rated 
are not necessar maller his may indicate samply that information about size is not 

available 


Requests came from 36 States, New York leading with 51; 
followed by Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, California, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, New Jersey, etc. 


This experience demonstrates the value of going to top ex- 
ecutives On even minor items: new and important announce- 
ments are passed on to the involved departmental or func- 
tional manager. 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other ex- 
ecutives in the leading companies in Manufacturing (55.9%); 
Wholesaling (24°); Financial, Banking, and Insurance 
(8.2%); and Railroads, Transportation, Utilities, Retail, etc., 
(11.9%). Detailed breakdown, by titles, type and size of 
companies, available; as well as other evidence of unusual 


results secured by advertisers. 


Repor ’ “rie i I Wigh advertising manager; account placed by Wm. B 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


SHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


— 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Engineering Construction 


do each job at an overall savings to 
taxpayers who after all pay for roost 
of the engineering type of construc- 
tion. It is generally believed that the 
only thing which would cause a re- 
version to hand labor would be politi- 
cal expediency. 

In answer to question 6, the dis- 
tributor is against any changes in the 
prewar practices of distributing con- 
struction equipment. They fully real- 
ize the necessity for holding up their 
end to avoid any such change. It was 
pointed out in several cases that man- 
ufacturers would do well to study the 
needs of their distributors and pro- 
vide them with an even greater num- 
ber of helps to aid in selling equip- 
ment. 


Distributors Planning More Services 


Question number 7 which explores 
the distributors’ own postwar plan- 
ning elicited replies which indicate 
that they are fully aware of the need 
for enlargement of services if they are 
to meet the increased demands of 
buyers. For instance, many distribu- 
tors are planning greater facilities for 
rental, repair and servicing of con- 
struction machinery that contractors 
use. New parts departments are 
planned by several. 

It is pretty generally believed that 
the day of the plush office on the top 
floor of the bank building is gone so 
far as the construction machinery dis- 
tributor is concerned. The ones who 
will get the business will be those who 
provide the best sales and service fa- 
cilities to their customers. 

This viewpoint opens up new op- 
portunities for the manufacturer for 
if his dealers intend to have sales 
rooms and elaborate service facilities, 
the manufacturer has opportunities to 
help his dealers even more than he 
has in the past. 


Miracle Gets Reynolds 

Sanford C. Reynolds joined the Miracle 
Adhesive Corporation, Newark, N J. 
November 1 as advertising and sales pro 
motion manager in charge of postwaf 
merchandising plans. 

He was formerly assistant publicity 
manager, Universal Atlas Cement Com 
pany; advertising manager of the Tile 
Manufacturers Association, and in the 
sales promotion and advertising depart 
ment of Johns-Manville. 


New Position for Morrison 


Thomas Morrison has been named a% 
sistant manager in charge of publicity o! 
Worthington Pump | Machinery Cor 
poratior, Harrison, N. J. 
™. was formerly supervisor of the 2d 
vertising and publicity extension depart 
ment at Worthington'’s Holyoke, Mass. 
works. 
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Have you considered 
these details in your planning? 


GOOD MANAGEMENT: Engineering, dis- 
tribution, sales and advertising minded 
management with equal stress on all. 


CASH RESERVE: Intelligently budgeted 
and sufficient to withstand the whirl- 
wind competition that lies ahead. 


PRODUCT DESIGN: Practical from an en- 
gineering standpoint regardless of what 
electronic field it is to serve. The end 
result must be efficiency, economy or 
the accomplishment of something that 
has never been done before. 


SERVICING DESIGN: Easy replacement 
of parts and tubes to prevent costly re- 
pairs and loss of operating time. Stand- 
ard components, not special. 


OPERATING SIMPLICITY: Make it easy to 
operate .. . difficult to get out of or- 
der. Remember, non-engineering hands, 
more often than not, will be using it. 


ADVERTISING: An advertising manager 
and an agency that know how to pick 
media and sell with the printed word. 
Intelligent cooperation between man- 
agement, engineering and advertising 
departments. 


SALES TALENT: The very best you can 
get, for the competition is going to be 
tough. Give them all the answers... 
they'll need them in building both in- 
dustrial and consumer acceptance for 
their product. 


MARKET ANALYSIS: Determine product 
sales possibilities. Arrange scientific dis- 
tributor setup and qualified dealer 
placement. 


SERVICE LITERATURE: Make your man- 
uals so graphic and simple that the in- 
experienced can understand and do 
minor repair jobs. 


PARTS POLICY: Parts should be quickly 
accessible in all distribution areas. Don’t 
overload distributors. 


SERVICE POLICY: If you put out a 
“lemon” make it good. Continue to “en- 
gineer your product” after it is sold. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Company relations 
to labor ... to outlets ... and to the pub- 
lic. It is the cheapest good-will policy 
you can buy. 


*; 
umns. We 
ones in the hog > 
value to big 


in formulating plans” ") 


= bP ae - 


We believe the time 
product and sales plans to : 


‘dream stage”... ready to by 


operative at a moment's notice. 
* ’ 


The market research department of 
ELECTRONICS is at your service as 
an aid in forming sales plans. Con- 
siderable information, from both the 
manufacturers’ and purchasers’ 
angle is available through our up-to- 
the-minute surveys of the industry. 
There's much we can tell you if you'll 
take the trouble to come in to see 


us... or write. 


Remember . .. YOUR PRODUCT IS ONLY AS GOOD AS THE PLANS YOU MAKE TO SELL IT! 


a 
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Strange bed-fellows? Under ordinary circumstances, 
perhaps . . . but not in the pages of The Iron Age where 
they regularly rub elbows. For among the 1,016 adver- 
tisers (who used 7,921 pages in The Iron Age in 1943) 
are listed the nation’s leading producers of industrial 
materials, equipment, and services. Yes, they range 
from files and small tools to machine tools, from roller 
bearings to roller mills, from welders to furnaces. We 
call this advertising breadth. 

This advertising is so diverse, and there’s so much of 
it, you might think that any single advertisement would 
be “lost” in our pages. But our readers are a type unto 
themselves. They’re hungry for information. . . they 
want to know about new products, services, methods, 
processes, ideas, prospects. They’re the type of men 


who need a broad, diversified view of the metalworking 





field... they are concerned with far more than one 
single, isolated branch. As a result, they study the ads 
so thoroughly that many tell us they'd subscribe to The 
Iron Age if we published no editorial material at all! 
Yet every bit of evidence indicates that our editorial 
pages are the best read in the industry. 

So it’s commonplace to find, for example, advertise- 
ments for a file and a steel mill sitting side by side. For 
this is one publication in which they both belong. 

They’re in there to be read — and they are read. 
They're routed to others. They're clipped, marked up, 
kept on file. They really work. 

The year in and year out experiences of Iron Age 
advertisers is further proof that there is no more effec- 
tive medium if you have a product or service to sell the 


metalworking industry. 


“In Business Papers, look for the ABP Seal of Integrity”’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 


1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 


1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 


Franklin 0203 Main 0988 
R. M. GIBBS Cc. H. OBER 
428 Park Building H. E. LEONARD 
Pittsburgh 22 100 E. 42d Street 
Atlantic 1832 New York 17 


Murray Hill 5-8600 





PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN D. C. WARREN 
Chilton Building P. O. Box 81 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Hartford 1 


Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 


Hartford 3-1641 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 


Space in 1945 


cations this year,” 
president of the W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, “and at the present 
time two of our publications cannot 
accept any additional advertising from 
new advertisers, or increases from old 
advertisers, for 1945. Each of the 
other three publications can accept a 
limited amount of additional advertis- 
ing for next year. In accepting addi- 
tional advertising, we are endeavoring 
to give consideration to how germane 


said W. J. Rooke, 





the advertising is to the industry, the 
past advertising policy of the adver- 
tiser and the likelihood of their con- 
tinuing in the postwar period.” 


Giving the Readers Greater Value 


In commenting on the subject of 
selectivity of advertising accounts, 
with reference to their value to the 
industry addressed, Alan S. Cole, gen- 
eral manager of the Breskin Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of Modern 
Packaging and Modern Plastics, made 
the following observations: 


“We feel that when there is not 
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mediums for their basic 


serving the Industry, 


Let us give you all the facts. 


EAST VAN BU 














PAPER and PULP MILL 
COVERAGE with a PLUS + 


ELL your story to the Mill men who read and rely on these two 
information on machinery. 
equipment and supplies used by the Industry. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World is the only 
and the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook is the only catalogue of its kind—going to 
every operating mill in the United States and Canada. 
obtain day in and day out contact with the very men who use, buy 
and specify everything needed by the mills. 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Market is vast. 


these two mediums should be included in your Advertising Schedules. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


REN STREET, CHICAGO 9. itt 
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chemicals, 


ABC Monthly 


Together you 


If you sell to the Industry, 


ite 
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enough space to go around, it is not 
only our duty, but that it is a sound 
and far-sighted policy to utilize that 
space to make our publications of 
more service and of greater value to 
our readers. Our publications have 
been adjudged as essential by the W ar 
Manpower Commission, and it is our 
aim and intention to make them actu- 
ally as essential and valuable as we 
know how. Intelligent, well-selected 
and important advertising can con- 
tribute to this end just as much as 
the editorial content. And this co 
sideration, we feel, should be a domi 
nant one when the question of choice 
is necessary.” 

L. C. Fletcher, president of Gage 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
Electrical Manufacturing, explained 
the operation of a numbered waiting 
list which he believes assures fairness 
in making space available to old ad- 
vertisers seeking i increases and new ad- 
vertisers as well. 

“As rapidly as circumstances per 
mit additions to the base volume of 
space originally projected for each 
issue,” he said, “another advertiser is 
added, the selection being made by the 
numbers. Those waiting are sched 
uled in the order of the numbers as- 
signed to them when their contract 
was originally received. 

“No exceptions are made. No pret- 
erence is given any advertiser or 
agency. We do not allocate space ac- 
cording to size or importance of com- 
pany or agency, the postwar potential, 
element of permanence, friendships, 
etc.” 

The advertising manager of a lead- 
ing industrial publication emphasized 
his belief that space should be made 
available for at least one announce- 
ment ad of any important new prod- 
uct offered by an old advertiser or 
new account. 

A well-known publisher, who con- 
templates no formal rationing plan 
for 1945, said, “Up to the present we 
have succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions in maintaining the good will of 
our old and prospective advertisers by 
being flexible and fair rather than 
rigid and arbitrary. We hope to be 
able to continue on the basis of inter- 
preting each case on its own merits 
for as long as paper restrictions make 
it impossible to accept all of the space 
offered us.” 


Kinzel Sales Promotion Head 


Charles H. Kinzel, Jr., formerly w 
the advertising department, Eclip: 
Pioneer division, Bendix Aviation C: 
poratign, has been appointed sales p: 
motion manager of the John C. Dolph 
Company, Newark, manufacturers t 
insulating varnish. 
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Foundry Industry Offers V-E Day Sales Opportunities 


Two-thirds of Industry have Postwar Plans Designed to Meet Competition 


_ V-E Day cutbacks hit, turn 
to the foundry industry for 
orders on new equipment and 
supplies. 

Since January, 1942, 39.8 per cent of 
all foundries have increased their 
capacity, and nearly two-thirds have 
plans to meet postwar competition 
and expect to continue operating at 
a high level of production and em- 
ployment. These facts are revealed 
by a study recently conducted by 
The FOUNDRY magazine. 

These plants are preparing now for 
postwar. As soon as restrictions per- 
mit, they will repair and replace 
equipment which has seen years of 
round-the-clock service, and they 
will add a variety of new equipment. 


Postwar expectations on maintenance 


WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST 


of employment indicate which types 
of foundries anticipate greatest post- 
war activity. 809% of both gray iron 
and malleable foundries expect to 
maintain present employment. 70% 
of aluminum, brass and bronze foun- 
dries expect to hold employment at 
today’s levels. 

Steps which are expected to aid post- 
war operations consist principally of 
the installation of new equipment, 
adoption of improved foundry prac- 
tice, and development of an im- 
proved product. Other moves ex- 
pected to prove beneficial are: better 
plant layout; erection of new build- 
ings and additions; adoption of bet- 
ter operating supervision, and use 
of better patterns. 


To help you reach this active mar- 


7 \ 
FOUNDRY 
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ket, The FOUNDRY will take your 
sales message to 92% of the indus- 
try’s melting capacity. To locate the 
best type of foundry for your sup- 
plies or equipment sales, write for 
your copy of the “Market Selector”, 
a slide chart which shows the kind 
of equipment needed by type, size, 
and location of foundries. Based on 
a survey of the entire industry in the 
United States, the “Selector” gives 
in summary form an up-to-date pic- 
ture of the industry’s buying plans. 


Write for your copy today. 





ee SELECTOR 
war” Vast 





——— | 
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Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Ex hibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


Machine Tool Catalog 


I catalogs could be timed to arrive 
when the customer is in need of 
your product, chances are they would 
be looked over thoroughly regardless 
of format or conception. But, un- 
fortunately, they don’t arrive at such 
propitious moments and often head 


straight for the files . . .wnread. 


Why should they? 


as much an opportunity for creative 


Isn’t a catalog 


merchandising as any other piece of 
sales literature? 


We think so, and would like to toss 
into the idea “hopper” a different ap- 
proach which was used for a catalog 
just prepared for W. H. Nichols & 
Nichols 


Sons, manufacturers of the 
Precision Hand Miller. 


From the start, we set out to make 
it a “tell-all advertisement” inviting 
to read, and to present the product’s 
advantages in a manner that would 
enable the prospect to get the story 


tucked away in his “mental file” first 


before filing the catalog for future 


reference. 
Machines at Work 


Designed __ pictorially 
with on-the-plant-scene action photos, 
it demonstrates the machine being put 
through its paces rather than as it 
appears before crating. A variety of 
typical operations selected to 
highlight the versatility and fields of 
application, and were treated as can- 
did camera shots of actual jobs being 
Sales copy on special at- 
tachments and accessories were care- 
fully worked into the captions. 


Bleed Pictures Used Freely 


The front cover, which tradition- 
ally labels a machine tool catalog as 
such, consists instead of a dramatic 
close-up bleed photo of a difficult mill- 
ing operation with the coolant drip- 
ping realistically over the cutting 
tool. Even the title “The Miller That 


throughout 


were 


performed. 


Inside spread from the Nichols’ catalog demonstrates the “humanizing’ technique applied to 
close-ups of unusual applications of the miller. The operator shown in each picture not only 
adds a human interest touch, but also has the function of establishing machine's relative size 


LOW COST PER 
PIECE MILLED 
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By MACK LEBLANG 
Fred Wittner Advertising, New York 


THE MILLER THAT USES ITS HEAD 





A dramatic bleed photo of a difficult milling 
operation and a “catchy” title that is fully 
amplified on the inside pages of this W. H. 
Nichols & Sons’ catalog, make the cover a 
welcome departure from the dull, prototypic 
style often associated with this type catalog 


Uses Its Head” is descriptive of the 
machine’s basic principle—the __rise- 


and-fall spindle head. 


A resume of the many different 
operations possible on the machine 
serves as a full-page caption for an 
overall bleed photo montage showing 
batteries of Nichols Millers in opera- 
tion in a typical plant scene. Both 
men and women operators are included 
—the latter to convey the machine's 
ease of operation. 

Close-up views of unusual applic 
tions with brief captions stress the 
multi-purpose flexibility as well as the 
accuracy obtained in actual use. In 
each situation operators add the h 
man interest touch plus the functio: 
value of quickly conveying a defin 
impression of the machine’s relative 
size. 


Construction features are high- 
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ENGLISH PORTUGUESE SPANISH 


THREE EDITIONS... 


FOR THOROUGH, HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 
IN BOTH THE AMERICAS 


IN THE UNITED STATES — New Eguip- 
MENT Dicest has proved to be an efficient, 
economical means by which markets for 
equipment, materials and processes in all 
branches of industry can be explored. 


IN LATIN AMERICA—Revista INDUs- 
TRIAL, printed in two editions (Spanish 
and Portuguese), is performing this same 
valuable service south of the Rio Grande. 
The necessity of the Portuguese edition is 
self-evident. In Brazil where a well-known 
general magazine is available in either 
Spanish or Portuguese, only 1 in 350 
Brazilians chose the Spanish edition. Its 
importance is further revealed by a mem- 
ber of a large firm in Fortaleza, Brazil, 
who writes (the underlines are ours) : 


“We feel certain that this publication will 
fill a need among manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of our country who do not speak 
foreign languages and who will now be 
able to receive, in their own language 














Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 
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PENTON BUILDING 


NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd St. * PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. * CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave 





Portuguese—information and knowledge 
which they failed to have heretofore. The 
benefit to be derived from this publication 
by us Brazilians is unquestionable.” 


Now is the time for market exploration. 
The inquiry system, an exclusive feature 
of Revista INDUSTRIAL enables those seek- 
ing outlets in Latin America to analyze 
the market for their product with little ex- 
pense and without the cost of special re- 
search. Hundreds of inquiries are for- 
warded to advertisers each month—spe- 
cific requests for further information. In 
addition, case studies show that three times 
as many inquiries are sent direct to the 
advertiser. 


Why not investigate this proven method of 
testing Latin American markets. The de- 
tails will be sent gladly or you may contact 
the nearest representative. There is no 
obligation. 








PRINTED IN TWO EDITIONS: 
PORTUGUWESE for Brazil; 
SPANISH for the other 
Letin American countries. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 



















Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





lighted with appropriate cross-section 
or cutaway views as well as dramatic 
photos of standard and special acces- 
sories. Here the machine is pictor- 
ially dissected to its vitals and its fea- 
tures presented not as mere description 
but translated in the user’s terms. 


Full Catalog Data Given 


To round out the catalog, a two- 
page spread of pictures and captions 
illustrate and describe the company’s 
manufacturing methods. Again, close- 
up views of the company’s testing and 
production equipment serve to empha- 
size the high precision standards of the 
company behind the machine. 

Though the catalog is at once dif- 
ferent in 
from its contemporary traditional ma- 


conception and execution 


chine tool catalogs, no technical de- 
tail necessary to sell the miller has 
been omitted. On the contrary, tell- 
ing the facts in pictures rather than 
in cold type enables the purchaser to 
visualize more clearly the uses to 
which he can put the product. 

It is surprising how much informa- 
tion can be provided in this manner 
Actual 


catalog was 


while encouraging readings. 
reading time of this 


cloc ked it 1S’ muinutes—cover to 


cover. 





Scenes from the ‘visual merchandising lab- 
oratories” of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, where improved display 
facilities are being developed for the use 
of Goodyear dealers throughout the country 


Helping Dealers to 
Help Themselves 


An added sales promotion expense 
which is expected to pay distribution 
dividends in terms of crescive sales 


] ! 
which will result eventually in in 
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This new visual sales presentation album re- 
cently introduced by Acme Visible Records, 
Chicago, makes possible the efficient 
assemblage of all material necessary for a 
visual by securely enclosing each photo- 
graph or other item in a flap pocket. The 
pocket has a protected space at the edge 
for visible indexing. The album opens like a 
book to lie flat on desk or table. Its com- 
pactness and facilities for sequential ar- 
rangement of material suggest a variety of 
uses for salesmen and sales departments 


creased production and reduced costs 
to consumers, is the display planning 
service for dealers now being initiated 
by many companies, represented here 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, and Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit. 

Although in these two instances the 
companies’ dealers sell direct to the 
consumer, the ideas inherent in this 
plan for larger and more useful ser- 
vices to dealers may be profitably ap- 
plied to similar operations in a purely 
where 


industrial distribution 


dealers sell to retailers or other manu- 


set-up 


facturers rather than directly to the 
consuming public. 

Goodyear’s “visual merchandising 
laboratories” are turning out plans for 
the postwar use of dealers, concerning 
such things as fixture and equipment 
development, store planning and de- 
sign, methods of pricing, interior dis- 


plays, etc. Store layout will be an 





LO Send Your 
Wale Calendar for 
The ANNUAL (Calendar 
REVIEW ¢ Mail at once to 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 


100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO I! 
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important part of this new depart- 
ment’s services. Merchandising ‘eld 
engineers will work directly with deal- 
ers, making recommendations and pre- 
senting for the dealer’s approval, 
sketches of improved store layout 
made in the department at Al.ron 
from the engineer’s suggestions. If 
the dealer approves the sketches, the 
engineer will supervise installation of 
the improved facilities, even arranving 
the merchandise. Thereafter he will 
contact the dealer regularly to make 
sure the store remains 
tioned” and that new ideas for increas- 
ing sales opportunities are acted upon. 


“sales co di- 


The top picture in the accompany- 
ing photograph shows the miniature 
models of fixtures and display facili- 
ties with which the laboratory experi- 
ments. 

The store 
picture is a full-size model built in 
the laboratory, one of several types 
being studied for possible recom- 
mendation to dealers. 


shown in the _ bottom 


Serving a similar function is the 
newly created department at Nash- 
Kelvinator, the dealer building and 
layout service, which will assist deal- 
ers in planning ed 
buildings and operational 
layouts combining practical merchan- 





new and remoc 


improv ed 


dising with eye-appeal. 





One of the model buildings developed by 
Nash-Kelvinator display engineers to help 
dealers who are planning new or remodeled 
buildings. The model was featured at field 
sales conferentes during the past few months 


Through the department, Nash not 
only intends to make available 
dealers the services of men experienced 
in design and merchandising, but 
hopes to establish a national uniform 
ity of display, sales and service facil 
ties. 

In this connection, merchandising 
color schemes based on color stud 
and optical and psychological preté 
ence tests have been established. A 
variety of new encompassing 
uniform lettering and color have beet 


signs 


developed and will provide a standar 
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GOOD PRINTING IS TIMELESS 


























Luca-Antonio Junta of Florence 1457-1938 


Proudly, Luca-Antonio Junta used as his 
printer’s mark the emblem of his beau- 
tiful city, the lily of Florence. 
Today, Edward Stern & Company are no 
less proud that many outstanding firms 
whose own trademarks are familiar to mil- 


lions, employ sales literature bearing this imprint: 


“PRINTING BY STERN” 


EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, INC. 


Printers Since 1871 
SIXTH & CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
755 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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pe Ott AWD GAS | 


JOURNAL Leaps IN 


. . » Thus providing maximum coverage 








in an industry that has no 





reconversion problems. 






Here is an industry that has provided the most im- 
portant one commodity - of - war (oil), with greatly re- 


















stricted equipment and supplies. In doing so, petroleum = 
reserves have been depleted, and equipment worn to a “ 
point that a general rehabilitation program is neces- : 
sary. No reconversion required! Instead, retooling of : 


plants and machinery, and replenishment of crude oil 


reserves. 


Manufacturers, who wish to share in the huge back- 
log of orders ready for release as oil producing and 
drilling equipment is again made available in quantity. 
are using The Oil and Gas Journal's predominant 
circulation to reach buyers in that market. 
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WRILLING AND PRopUCING 
CIRCULATION 


Accept The Journal's sur- 
vey offer and see which 
oil paper your own cus- 
tomers and prospects 
read and prefer .. . in 
any division of the in- 
dustry ... in any geo- 
graphical area . .. or in 
any occupational group. 
Select 200 to 500 names 
yourself. Write them ask- 
ing which oil papers they 
read in order of prefer- 
ence. Tabulate your own 
returns. Bill The Journal 
for the cost at rate of 
10c per letter mailed. We 
poy, win or lose! 























This chart was 
prepared by 
The Oil & Gas 
Journal from 
information 
contained in A 
B C statements. 


More drilling contractors, more petroleum engineers, more production super- 
intendents, and more of all the others who buy in the drilling and producing 
division subscribe to The Oil and Gas Journal. More circulation is also 
offered in each of the major oil states of Texas, California, Kansas, Dlinois, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana than is available in other national oil publications. 
Write for complete set of circulation graphs similar to one shown above, for 
every division of the petroleum’ industry, and for every important occupa- 
tional classificaton. 


The OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
@® TULSA, OKLAHOMA @ 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





theme for all packaging, literature, 
etc. 

New building designs have been 
created with an eye to operational 
eficiency and product identification 
emphasis. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows one of the model build- 
ings which was featured at field sales 


conterences during past months. 


ILG Lets Pictures Tell 
The Story 


The green, black and white cover 
of the eight-page booklet just released 
by II G E lectric 


pany, Chicago, strikes a Hollywoodian 


Ventilating Com 


note with its lighted 


dramatically 





Cover of newly-released brochure describ- 
ing the new research laboratories of the ILG 
Electric Ventilating Company of Chicago 


photograph of one of the operations of 
its research laboratory which is the 
pictorial subject of the booklet. After 
secing the cover, the reader assumes 
that the inside will be just as interest- 
ing, and ILG was wise enough to fol 
low through in the same tenure. 
The following seven pages tell a 
long story in a few words by the use 
of other 
chosen for their ability to convey the 


the labo 


“workshop” scenes carefully 
size, facilities and scope of 
ratory 

SINCE 


oper ations. 


these photos are the single 


medium through which the informa 


tion the booklet intends to convey 1s 
disseminated, thei clear reproduction, 


idequat« size and placement ire ele 


ments important to the success of 
the promotion piece T hese things 
ILG has achieved by using large half 
tone rep oductions printed n green 


on he 1\ white STOCK, ind by illow 


74 


ing plenty of white space around each 
photo to give it the necessary display. 

A list of ILG “firsts’—new and 
improved products which the lab has 
produced—is given added impetus as 
a sales point by printing it in reverse 
on green on the inside front cover. 
Using it as an “opener” rather than 
a final hook to close the booklet, as 
is usually the case with product and 
accomplishment lists, has its advan- 
tages. It establishes confidence in the 
ability of the laboratory before the 
reader reaches the first page, thus pro- 
beginning for other 
which he will 


viding a good 


positive impressions 
gain from the remainder of the 


booklet. 


Ingenious Layout, Action Photos 
In "Clark Pictorial" 


An interesting presentation of the 
undramatic side of war which is sel- 
dom or never publicized appears in 
the latest issue of “Clark Pictorial,” 
published by the Clark Tructractor di- 
vision, Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, makers of tractor, fork 
trucks and parts for war vehicles. A 
handsome 23-page lithographed pic- 
ture tabloid, approximately 8'2x11, 
this external does a top rank selling 
job with little else than eloquent lay- 
outs and photographs. 

Utilizing some of the revolutionary 


applications of its products suggested 
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EDWARD STERN AND COMPANY, INC 
Fine Printers since /87/ 
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"The Depictor,” house publication of Edward 
Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia typographers, 
goes into the mail each month accompanied 
by a piece of cardboard which serves as a 
Stiffener. Loath to waste precious paper on 
such a utilitarian job, the company has en- 
dowed it with a double life by imprinting 
the stiffener with a set of standard proof- 
reader's marks for the use of the recipient 
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to and put into use by the Armed 
Forces as subjects in a number of the 
photographs, the editors have been 
careful not to overlook routine he 

at-home usages as selling angles. A 
high degree of drama which holds 
reader all the 
carefully chosen pictures. A_ scene 
showing the wounded being lifted into 
planes suggests 


interest is present in 


and out of hospital 
smooth, easy handling, but a smal 





Typical page from the "Clark Pictorial,” 
external publication of Clark Tructractor 
Division of the Clark Equipment Company 


fork truck lifting huge crates high 
into the air indicates superb balance 
and amazing strength. 

The editors have been very astute, 
winning more confidence in the per- 
formance of the company’s products 
through suggestion than could have 
ever been said; for example, a huge 
truck is pictured loaded and hauling 
a gun through thick mud. Partially 
imposed on the photo is a cut-away 
drawing of a transmission, which the 
company makes. The association of 
the two photos immediately creates 
the impression that the Clark part pic- 
tured must be good to enable the ma- 
chine in which it is merged to perforn 
Then again, insignificant 


= 


such feats. 
appearing gears and other small parts 
Ww hen posed be de 


gain importance 


reduced action photographs of wat 


equipment of which they are a p2rt 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 42] 
SSSStrike One! 
Number One item on the program. 


Approximately one-fourth of all Pesco 
employes are enrolled in the five bow!- 
ing leagues sponsored by the council. 
Several leagues were necessary because 
of difficylties in obtaining alleys and 
accommodate the different 
There are two day- 


also to 
shifts of workers. 
league, 
addition 
sponsors a 


men’s leagues, a night-shift 


and two girls’ leagues. In 
the bowling 


Negro team in the Cleveland Senate 


association 


League. 





To handle the details of the bowl- 
ing activity, the council appointed a 
three-man sub-committee which in 
turn organizes the leagues each with 
a secretary to keep the records. The 
sub-committee chairman handles the 
funds. Through his team captain, 
each bowler pays a certain amount 
each week that he bowls. The com- 
pany contributes a substantial amount 
to the prize fund which is distributed 
at the end of the season according to 
the final standings. 


Ball Teams Started 


Another popular sport as indicated 


by the survey was softball, so the 





CATALOGING 
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Looseleot, Plast Tale 


nd Proposa vers of BESTEX Artific 


Wire Bindings 


12-BP-] 


council both a men’s t 


sponsors um 
and a girls’ team in the Municipal In- 
dustrial League competitions. he 


council appoints managers for each 
team, and the company provides the 
uniforms and equipment and pays the 
entry fees. Pesco teams have con- 
tended in the championship finals. In 
addition, the council has organized an 
interdepartment softball league which, 
this past summer, encouraged the or- 
ganization of ten teams playing in a 
regular scheduled season. The coun- 
cil names a manager for this league 
and the company foots the bills 
umpire fees, equipment and a pennant 
and small prizes such as little gold 
baseball charm for members of the 
championship team. 


Lor 


Golf and Cards Included 

The annual company-wide _ golf 
tournament, sponsored by the council, 
is another popular activity. Here 
again, a sub-committee of three em- 
ployes is named to handle details. The 
tourney is open to girls as well as men. 
Each golfer pays his own greens fee 
but the company provides the cash 
for War Bonds and Stamps as prizes. 
A qualifying round with various 
“freak” prizes determines the organ- 
ization of various flights for ensuing 
match play over several weeks to de- 
termine the flight winners as well as 
the grand champion. 


Various other activities are 
sored by this council. In deference 
to older employes who might not be 
so eager to enter actively into vigor- 
ous sports, special motion pictures, 
mostly War Department and Navy 
films, have been provided from time 
to time right in the plant during lunch 
hours. Several ‘“game-nights” of 
card playing have been held. Swim- 
ming parties, skating parties, dances 
which are usually for benefit purposes, 
even clam-bakes are on the list of 
sponsored activities. These social 
events are promoted by appointing an 
employe committee to make arrange- 
ments including the posting of 
tices on the bulletin boards through- 
out the the selling of 
tickets. 


Sp n- 


10- 


plant and 


These have proved to be more or 
less group affairs with attendance be- 
ing limited because of limited interest. 
Of necessity, a swimming party must 
be small because such pool facilities 
as are available at 
limited as to the number who ca 
accommodated. No special attempt 
is made to build these affairs into com- 
pany-wide attendance, since that need 
is pretty well taken care of by the 
annual picnic and the _ traditional 
Christmas party given by the com 


various clubs are 
be 
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‘. Me The car of TOMORROW depends on the many new ideas, parts and 
i eatures on Design Engineers’ drawing boards TODAY ... hardware, 
hydraulic transmission, electrical equipment, lighting, control instruments, 

. gears, etc., determine tomorrow’s post war performance. 


Whether designing a car, or a hydraulic press for the plants that turn out cars, the Design 
Executive selects, tests, and Specifies every part of the complete machine. And his source of 
information for the “know how’ on handling his job are the pages of MACHINE DESIGN. 
Here he gets his practical and theoretical engineering information to help solve his design 
problems. Here’s where he finds his.data on new applications and sources of supply for 
component parts, materials and fnisting, 


If you have something to sell the builder Of tomorrow’s machines, tell your story to the 
Executives and Engineers who are designing those machines today. They are the men 
responsible for postwar specifications in 7728 machinery manufacturing plants. They are 
men you want to reach. Over 40,000 of them are tegular readers of MACHINE DESIGN. 
For complete information on the Design Executive market, send for your copy of “Getting 


It Specified.” 


= 


MACHINE DESICN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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pany for all employes and members 
of their families. 
Employes Share Expenses 

Whenever feasible, the participating 
employe is asked to share at least 
part of the expense as it is felt that 
it is only fair that those who get the 
benefit should shoulder some of the 
cost. Furthermore, the council has 
learned that the employe appreciates 
an activity more and takes a more 
serious interest in it as well as feel- 
ing some obligation to stay with it if 


he puts even a small “investment” into 
The company 


the particular project. 





URE, 8'.-billion dollars a 
vear is a lot of money. But then 
25% billion pounds of meat is a lot 
of production. That's what the Meat 
Packing Industry packed and proc- 
essed this year. Packers have been 
doing a swell job of supplying food 
to America, the Allies and armed 
forces ever since war struck. Thev re 
going to keep on turning out mil- 
lions of pounds of meat per day 
even when the war is over because. 
there'll be mil- 
lions of extra mouths to feed-—for a 


besides our needs. 


long time. 


Meat packers, sausage manufactur- 
ers and related industries not only 
have a huge yearly buying income. 
they're well fixed for priorities, too 

AAl. in fact. And they need vast 








lends a hand by providing prizes if 
needed and any financial support re- 
quired. Not all activities recom- 
mended by the council have received 
approval from management but most 
of them have. 

The latest action of the council con- 
cerns the sponsoring of a company- 
paid-for “Honors Banquet” at which 
the winners of the sports 
events for the past year are special 


various 


guests and are given proper recogni- 
tion for their accomplishments. This 
event apparently is a smash hit with 
the lucky champions who were invited 


amounts of equipment. services and 
supplies to keep the wheels of por- 
duction rolling. 


So if you have anything this vast 
(merican industry can use. why 
don't vou tell “em about it? Thev'll 
be sure to see vour message in The 
\ational Provisioner because everv- 
who is anvbody in the field 


The important 


body 
reads it. guys the 
executives, buyers and key operating 
of the in- 


read it 


men in plants doing 97% 


dustry ’s business every 


week tor market and slaughter re- 


ports, improved equipment and 
processing notes. If youd like to 
write today for 


Field 


know more about it, 
our new brochure “Here’s a 
Where the Grass IS Greener.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 






Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 
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and undoubtedly will stimulate fu: 
interest of employes in these sports 
activities to even a higher degree t! 1 
heretofore. The banquet includes ; 
after-dinner program with President 
Minshall awarding certificates of rec- 
ognition granted by the Pesco Em- 
ploye Activities Council to those who 
excelled in the various sports comp« 
tions in the past year. 


~~ = 


Activities Promoted in House Organ 

This council at Pesco has become 
an activity in itself. The election to 
council membership, the action taken 
at meetings and the activities sp 
sored are all duly promoted in the 
company’s monthly employe magazine, 
“Pesco News.” This entire employe 
recreation program has been instru 
mental in building up and maintain- 
ing the friendly relations perhaps best 
expressed by the time-worn phrase, 
“just one big, happy family.” 

Although the “council” plan might 
not work too well in companies having 
a much larger employment, it works 
ideally at Pesco which has approxi- 
mately 1,600 employes. It is felt too, 
that these employe recreational actiy 
ities have contributed greatly to the 
reputation of “a good place to work” 
enjoyed by Pesco. 


Cartwright SP Manager 


Galen G. Cartwright has been 
pointed to the position of manager 
the sales promot: 
department, The 
Goodyear Tire © 
Rubber Compa 
Akron, O 

Mr. Cartwright 
who has been as 
Sistant manager 
the company's 
vertising depa 
ment for the 
three years, 
been a member 
the Goodyear 
ganization since 
1929. At the time 
of his joining the 
company, he was placed in charge of the 
media and copy section of the company 
advertising department for mechanical 
rubber goods, shoe products and rut 


flooring divisions 


} 





Galen G. Cartwright 


New Office Opened 
Roy M. McDonald & Co., publis 


representative, San Francisco and 
Angeles, has opened a Pacific north 
office at 1411 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 


Riordan Gets Two 


The John H. Riordan Company of 
Angeles has been appointed to handl 
the advertising of R. S. Jones and §S 
San Gabriel, Calif., manufacturers 
hardware equipment 

The <ompany will also handle ad 
tising for New-Field Machined Parts C 
pany, manufacturers of machine 
equipment 
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is an exclusive feature in The United 
States News... Reliable and specific 
answers are given to many perplex- 
ing questions of governmental action 
... answers that tell you what you 


CAN and CANNOT do — explicit 


fail to read 
Kivve rt Kivv 
niormatic N 
ntains I am equipped for 
1rguments which might th t h ] M t 
e up between friends in | @RSWEFS a ecip Managemen 
e unusual and trying days 
I have not lost a 
I Downes 
“utive Director e e - 
+} a] 
bern Governors executives keep safely within the law. | 
. 
nference 


Weve been asked 


Every week and week after 
week the important news of 
national affairs is spot-an- 
alyzed in pictures. Pictograms 
and in simple English—clear, 
crisp, concise. 


* 





Daniel W. Ashley, Vice Pres. 
in charge of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. 





NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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Kwajalein cost 10 million dollars, but the losses 
in service personnel were about 1/12th those of 
Tarawa. We had “more and better” of every- 
thing at Kwajalein, and the country's gratitude 
goes to the producers of the materiel which 
made this possible. 


Engineers, production men and other techni- 
cians who during this war have been respon- 


_ sible for some of the most phenomenal indus- 


trial achievements in history have developed, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Navy, the pro- 
cesses and practices described in the Navy 
Ordnance subject material of December 
MACHINERY. This issue constitutes technical 
reporting of the highest caliber and is further 
evidence as to why America's top-shot me- 
chanical executives place complete reliance on 
manufacturing data published in MACHINERY. 


To quote from Rear-Admiral George F. Hussey, 
Jr., U. S. N., Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. 
Navy Department, in his leading article in De- 
cember MACHINERY, “Ordnance is our means 
of smashing the enemy. It is everything we 
throw at him, weapons with which we throw 
it, devices to control our aim, and our means of 
parrying his thrusts.” To produce the ordnance 
necessary for our recent spectacular naval vic- 
tories in the Pacific, the Navy required the 
complete cooperation of the best brains in pri- 
vate industry. That this team was pre-eminent- 
ly successful is proved by the results achieved. 
Naval ordnance experts contributed their new- 
est inventions and developments. Most of 
these had not been previously manufactured 
in any form. This meant a ‘start from scratch” as 
to design, materials and mass production meth- 
ods. The phenomenal accomplishments are a 
tribute primarily to the technical: skill and 
production genius of private industry. 


In going over their copies of the December 
issue, MACHINERY'’S readers — the men who 
have the greatest influence in America in speci- 
fying and purchasing metal-working equip- 
ment—will find in the Navy Ordnance material, 
processes and practices which, in addition to 
helping win the war, may be applied in their en- 
tirety, or with modification, in solving some of 
the knottiest problems of postwar production. 


on their product reaches the men 
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FTC Study 


of advertising and other sales ex- 


penses for consumer goods with those 
goods. 
industrial group approaches the cigar- 
which 


of industrial However, no 


instance, 
as much for 


ette business, for 
spends more than twice 
advertising as it does for other sales 
methods, or cereal makers, who have a 
similar pattern. 

Emphasis on selling methods other 
than advertising may imply a more 


difhcult selling job, because it means 


more personal contact, and more stren- 
uous effort to sell the product without 
the benefit of established brand pref- 
erence. Advertising, the Commission 
found, is generally a cheaper substitute 
for salesmen, but officials agree that 
in fields where it is difficult to estab- 
lish brand preferences, the substitution 
sometimes cannot be made. 


The largest industrial group re- 
corded in the study is made up of 217 
and malleable 
Sales costs for 


average, 


members of the gray 
industry. 
are well below 


iron Casting 
this industry 


being $3.58. Advertising costs are 


Engineers know how to look for 
values. Make it good — make it 


“snappy” 


and you'll make your 


sale. Give facts—you will get in- 


terest. 


The Proceedings of the 


I.R.E. can only offer 1/6 page 
units to new advertisers, but you'll be amazed at what a iot 
you can do with small ads in this big market. 


Every copy of the Proceedings reaches a man you want to sell 


in your most vital market . 


. there's no waste circulation . 


it represents the rare combination of Highest Quality — 


Lowest Cost—Greatest Circulation . . 


. truly a unique position 


in the radio engineering market, 


Net Paid—i0,536 
Average Distribution— 
13,348 


THE 
430 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


STITUTE OF 





Official Publication of 


RADIO ENGINEERS 
ME. 3-5661 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
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even less spectacular, being only 5.39 
for each $100. Other industries which 
place little reliance on brand name 
are also found low on the table. [ron 
and steel forgings people spent an ay- 
erage of $.26 per $100 of business for 
advertising; steel casting manufactur- 
ers, $.24; merchant pig iron, only 
$.15 per $100. Other sales costs for 
these industries were $2.53, $4.77 and 
$1.23 respectively. 


Business Paper 
Most Important Medium 


When the Commission analyzed 
media preferences it found that the 
one medium which was used most 
tensively by the 548 firms polled was 
paper. Though this 
2.6 per cent of 


the business 
medium received only 
the money, it commanded the support 
of 272 of the 548 firms. Radio, which 
was the dollar-favorite, was used by 
only 142; and magazines, the second 
favorite dollar-wise, by 168. Onl) 
advertising media outranking business 
papers in popularity were material 
supplied to dealers and direct mail. 
Newspapers, third choice in dollar ex- 
penditures, also were popular media, 
claiming support from 269 of the 548 
firms. 

For companies interested in an over- 
all picture of the status of sales costs 
in relation to the other expenses of in- 
dustrial groups, the complete Corpo- 
ration Reports for 1940, containing 
the advertising and sales costs used { 
the advertising study, are sealable ; 
limited quantities from the FTC, - 
can probably be obtained before copies 
of the advertising report itself becomes 
available. They have been 
in a compact booklet, and are short 
and to the point. 


printed 


Corporation Reports Worth Study 


Though lacking the Commission’s 
analysis and the additional material on 
media preferences, these reports have 
the added advantage of showing ad- 
vertising and sales for each industry 
as they stack up against labor, mate- 
rials, and all other major balance sheet 
items. The PTF corporation reports 
were first issued for 1939, but the 
second in the series, covering 1940, has 
not been generally released until very 
recently. 

Designed to show an x-ray of che 
financial operations of leading indus- 
tries, the reports were originally in- 
tended as an annual project, but col- 
lection of material was suspended 
with the outbreak of the wat 
to relieve the load on business. FIC 
now wants to revive its corporation 
reports, and a request for permission 
to collect data for 1944 is pending 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 
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QOLING < First in Peace 


READERS OF THE JOURNAL WILL 
BE LEADERS IN CONVERSION 


ed Dd 
OCC nd 


Only 


isiness In war and in peace, Industry's front-line men of action are 
aterial Tooling and Production officials—because all Production must begin 
mail. with Tooling. 
a = These are the men responsible for part and product design and 
pu. CONSTRUCTION redesign . . who draw up complete production specifications . . who 


ie 548 


design and build Tooling — and then put it to use in Production. 


These are the men who led and won the battle for all-out War 
Production and they will shoulder the brunt of the mammoth task 
of reconverting to full-scale Production for Peace. 


7 And these Key Tooling and Production Officials are readers of 
ning the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL—the tooling and production author- 


od tor 


ble in USE in Production ity in Metal-working and in Plastics. 


and With these men, TD] has risen to unusual heights of reader es- 
teem. Their intense reader interest and loyal response stems from 
comes the unwavering editorial policy which requires that its articles and 
rinted descriptive data must always be timely, practical and helpful to 
short men in the tool room and in the production department. 


This CBI readership of TD] will have a powerful voice in the 

idy spending of billions for Reconversion. It is the cream of the buying 

; é power in America’s industrial market. The most direct way to 
SiON § : reach it is through the Journal. 


ial on 


have 

 ad- CYCLE OF BUYING INFLUENCE 
ustty Tool & Die Journal CBI Controlled Circulation is our own unique, verified coverage 
mate- - \ of those industrial plant key men who are certified as falling within the Cycle of 
Buying Influence in each plant. Included are Tooling and Production officials and 
department heads who directly specify, recommend and/or BUY materials, machine 
tools, small tools and accessories—together with executives, owners and purchasing 
agents who consummate or approve such purchases. 


TD] provides effective Coverage of the Contract Tool, Die, Jig, Fixture, Mold and 


Gage Shops and the Contract Stamping, Plastics, Forging. Die Casting and Screw 
Machine Products Industries—as well as “inside” shops of large production plants. 





COpies 


sheet 
ps rts 
' the 





TOOL& DIE JOURNAL 


2462 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Chem & Met field m 


with readers again—this 
liquid-handling equipmen 
aches, Likes, Dislikes. 


Here are 15 
ond operating men woul 


thelr pu™mpPs* 


1. Pumps that are easy t 


tepack. 
2. Pumps without g) 
boxes. 
3. Infrequent P@ 
4. Large apertures. 
5. Adjustable 
6. High efficiency. 









cking. 


To Help You Plan Your Poll 


Here is a Chem & Met Pictured Flow- 
sheet—one in a series that covers al- 
most all processing industries. This one 
shows the process in the St. Louis plant 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., making 
salicylic acid and salicylate. 

Men running plants like this can 
tell you what they want in pumps and 
in a long list of other processing equip- 
ment and materials. The men who use 
the products influence the buying. 

It should help you in planning your 
public opinion poll to have the new, 
revised book of Chem & Met Flow- 
sheets which we will gladly send you. 
They show how and where equipment 
is used. They will help suggest ques- 
tions to ask the men who use your 
products. 


P.S. to Copywriters: 
You can count on the answers to 


your poll to give you a wealth of 


copywriting material that will almost 
write itself into ads that sell. 


en have been 


time probi 
+—Wants, Head- 


things these chemical en 
id like to have in 


relief valves. 


eetemeecnensete J 


ng their 


gineers 


o repair oF 


ands oF stuffing 


d rotors mounted on 


1 ; 5, Impellers 3” 
1. Good reflex and charging actions capesel® fn 
4 Higher-than- uired pune’ ont g. Bearings that aren t comp 
be steam-jacke closed. 
9. Pumps that can osed lie 
10. Ease of lubrication. 1. Pumps that lose volum 
meee a — ee 8 Gan i pumps to manufacture" 
aoa rings. ' 
12. All-steel friction bea ings o — 


13. Easy starting. 
14. Large shafts. 


15. At least two be 


Here ore 1 


1. High speed with 


outlets. 
2. Breakable oF 
construction. 
3. Frequent ¢ 
4. Expensive f 


arings on the shaft. 


1 things they don't like: 


small inlets and 


prittle materials of 


jJeaning. 
eed controls. 


9. Noisy pumps- 
10. Cheap couplings. . 
11. Proportionally high power requil 


ment. 


What Chem & Met 
about pumps suggests the type © 


mation they want to know a 
equipment they use in their plants 





Try taking a public opinion poll of your ‘saabiiinibed and prospects. Firid out 
oe they think about you, your products and your service and their opinion 
your competitors. Find out why they buy from you or why they do not. 


There aré no “‘imponderables” in this poll. Every interview will guide you in 


always hit it on the nose. 


5 cen exntm em ant 
phe ee eee ame 
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SALICYLIC ACIO 
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product planning and in sales and advertising strategy. Bet on this poll to 
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Ree ee Newer ee 


For a better understanding of your 
markets and ours and in the inter- 
ests of resultful advertising, Chem 
& Met is continually taking a poll 
of your customers. We are hopeful 
that the results, freely available to 
you, will demonstrate the value of 
your taking your own poll to find 
out, first hand, just what buyers 
want and why. 

For example, here are brief quotes 
on pumps from a survey on liquid 
handling equipment: 

A petroleum refinery engineer 
says: “The major problem in pump 
operation is almost always gland 
and stuffing box trouble. We are 
watching closely developments in 


eee OREN BATE SOT te Rs EEE 


FOUND! A PUBLIC OPINION POLL 


THAT ALWAYS HITS IT ON THE NOSE! 


centrifugal pumps which have no 
gland or stuffing box”. 

From a chief engineer: “We go to 
considerable expense to install ro- 
tary seals on our pumps to elimi- 
nate packing gland troubles.” 

A design-project engineer tells us: 
“Cost is really no factor. It is a ques- 
tion of obtaining the best pump for 
the job”. 

A supervising engineer says: “A 
manufacturer should be careful that 
in his anxiety to sell a pump, he 
does not sell his pump for a job it 
can’t do. If he does that to us he 
can’t expect any more of our busi- 
ness.” 

Our polls cannot be as complete 
as yours will be. Yours can be 


ree Pos Sas 






midis pe at a Re 


pointed-up to thoroughly cover your 
products and individual sales prob- 
lems. As to the ‘necessity of this 
work, we believe you will agree with 
this sales manager who says: “Call 
this a public-opinion poll or a sur- 
vey or sales-research—whatever its 
name, it is the key to intelligent sales 
and advertising direction. Companies 
that minimize its importance or which 
begrudge ample money to carry it 
on are willfully giving more enter- 
prising competitors a head start. How 
can headquarters have all the an- 
swers? An army does not pretend to 
be so all-wise. Why, then, should 
anyone attempt to run a business 
without the best intelligence-unit 
that can be put in the field?” 
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Costs of Selling 
in Industrial Field 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a 
report on sales and advertising costs in 91 classifi- 
cations of manufacturing, and as expected the 
expenditures of manufacturers selling to industry 
are shown to be far below those of companies 
whose products are marketed to the general con- 
sumer. On the other hand, there are wide varia- 
tions among groups in the industrial field, those 
which are selling specialties, as contrasted with 
basic, staple commodities, of course having higher 
sales expenses. 

In fields where demand is regarded as fixed and 
inelastic, and not subject to promotional expan- 
sion, marketing costs are low, both as compared 
with the general consumer field and other 
branches of industrial marketing. It is in this 
area that research will prove most profitable, 
since the question of elasticity of overall demand 
is one that cannot always be answered definitely 
without study of markets and competitive situa- 
tions among industries. 

Advertising costs in industrial marketing, as 
contrasted with those of general consumer adver- 
tising, are of course extremely low. Yet it has 
been found from an analysis of these figures that 
the highest sales costs are not necessarily in those 
fields where advertising charges are high. For 
example, the top sales cost reported for any com- 
modity group is that for sewing machines, which 
has a total marketing expense of 35.6 per cent of 
gross sales, against an advertising expenditure of 
one per cent. This may be contrasted with sales 
expense for makers of drugs and medicines of 
29.2 per cent, with advertising costs of 14 
per cent. 

The highest sales cost in the capital goods field, 
whose market is business, as differentiated from 
the general consumer, is that involved in the 
marketing of office and store machines. Total 
sales expense is 29.5 per cent, with advertising 
costs under three per cent. Here is a case where 
it might be suggested that since the market is not 
fixed and creative salesmanship is required to 
develop maximum demand, increased advertis- 


86 








ing effort might well be expected to reduce sales 
resistance and thus broaden the market. 

All of the figures compiled by the FTC are 
based on 1940 operations, and hence do not re- 
flect changes due to wartime conditions. Since 
volume has increased tremendously in most in- 
dustrial fields, it may well be that lower sales costs 
will be shown for this period, and that the great 
problem of postwar selling will be to keep volume 
above prewar levels through more aggressive sales 
and advertising activities. Both sales and adver- 
tising costs, under those conditions, may be 
expected to rise. 


How to Keep 
Postwar Prices Low 


In the face of expected increases in labor costs 
in all manufacturing fields, the problem of pre- 
venting excessive increases in Consumer prices is 
one which will confront all types of manufac- 
turers, including not only those selling to indus- 
try but also to the general consumer. There has 
been considerable resistance to the OPA policy 
of pricing goods produced for the general con- 
sumer at prewar levels, on the ground that costs, 
particularly in terms of labor, have increased 
materially. Yet General Electric and some other 
large manufacturers have indicated that they 
expect to establish initial prices at those levels. 

The best answer to the price problem in the 
postwar era will be more efficient production. 
Lower costs of turning out the goods at the fac- 
tory, in the face of higher wage rates, can come 
about only through the use of better methods and 
better machinery. Thus the industrial marketer 
whose product will contribute to lower costs has 
both an opportunity and a responsibility, the full 
acceptance of which will contribute materially 
to the solution of these important and basic eco- 
nomic and marketing problems. 

We expect the term “labor saving,” which 
many manufacturers have carefully avoided in 
their promotional literature in recent years, [0 
become popular again. It represents the key *o 
the most successful approach to low cost produc- 
tion and the control of prices to the consumer. 
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Witness what Business Week finds to say to them. And the easiest way to 


do that is to thumb through the diary of business which has just come off 


sal § 

: the press—the index of Business Week's contents for the first 26 issues 
~ are 

& fe- of this year. 

nce 

C in- From Abbott to Zworykin in the editorial content section you'll find 
costs 

reat recorded the thousands of events from all around this expanding world, 
lume 

sales which have been reported and interpreted by BW editors—a veritable 
lver- 

y be diary of the modern management-man's interests. 


And in the advertising content, from Ace to Youngstown, you'll find listed 





the hundreds of advertisements which have put ideas into the minds of 


costs BW's readers during the half-year—the many things that other companies 
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es is have had to say to the other decision-makers of business and industry. 
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the Business Week is the one news magazine which is all business, its editors all business 
10Nn. 
fac- writers, its readers all business men . . . identified by title and business connection, 
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For BW’'s Editorial and Advertising Index for Jan.-June 1944 ($1 o 
copy) write Business Week, 330 W 42 St, New York 18, N Y 
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Things People Ask REINHOLD 
about CATALOG DELIVER 


I What do you mean “’CATALOG -DELIVER 2' 


Preparation, printing, delivery and merchandising of your prod me 





annual collection of manufacturers’ catalogs. 


2. What industries does this 
delivery service cover? 


7. How much does an “ad” 


cost? 
3. How many catalogs do you 
deliver? 
4. How many plants do you 
Q cover? 8. What sort of copy should 
we use? 


9. How much of this catalog 
chore will Reinhold take off 
my hands? 


5. Who receive copies of Rein- 
hold Catalogs? 





6. How do you know Reinhold P ap 
Catalogs are used? ~ : = 
> i 





| Siblichty) 
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VER RVICE?“” 


prod mation as part of an 


Dept. 12 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Ss 


<a ee Gentlemen: Please send me additional details of Reinhold Catalog 


Delivery Service. | sell to [_] Chemical Process Industries {_} Metal- 
Working Industries [_] Both these markets. 


‘M Jorporation 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


“Let's Create Losses” 


the “‘let’s create losses” market. And 
that may well be disastrous. 


What it boils down to is this: A 
permanent or long-term policy is be- 
ing erected on the shifting sands of 
a temporary condition. Long-term 
“sure-to-create-loss” commitments are 
being made which are covered by what 
may prove to be short-term excess 
A future era in which profit 
margins may be so thin that only 


those who know exactly the art of 


profits. 


shrewd economizing can operate in the 


black is a poor hunting ground for 
an organization trained to the hilt in 
the art of spend, spend, spend. 
New Thinking Starts at Top 

If you agree that a reversal in this 
trend in business thinking is very 
much in order, then the reversal will 
have to start right at the top. Cor- 
porate management must plan for 
sound economically and socially justi- 
fied profi.s. The concentration on 
tax avoidance that typifies so much 
management thinking today is an eco- 
nomic evil. The condition may be 
one that has almost been forced on 


business. But it still remains a solid 





TWO YEARS OF 


PROGRESS 


FOR THE NEW 
PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 





December 1944 marks the close 
of the second year of substantial 
progress for the New Plumbing 
and Heating Journal under the 
present management ... we are 
repeatedly told we can well be 
proud of our efforts to help solve 
the many problems of the indus- 
try and of our over-all strides in 
building an aggressive “down to 
earth” industry publication. 


Throughout, we committed our- 
selves to an editorial program 
emphasizing the technical and 
business angles of the industry- 
our convictions have been vindi- 
cated through a continuous study 
by personal and questionnaire 
contacts with our readers—we 
know our readers are getting the 
editorial content they want and 
the information they most desire. 


This editorial preference study 
has helped us plan ahead to 
assure editorial effectiveness, 
which in turn has brought in- 
creasing value to our advertisers. 


Editorial effectiveness plus prac- 
tical surveys of market trends, 





which enable us to give informa- 
tion on new products and ex- 
panded services; and a constant 
striving to better our quality cir- 
culation, thus attracting readers 
with high purchasing power, 
means that we are doing a stand- 
out job. 


Advertising during 1944 has 
shown a 71% increase over 1943. 
Already there is a reassuring in- 
crease indicated by 1945 con- 
tracts —and all belong in the 
Plumbing and Heating Field. 


@ Calla P. & H. J. representative to show you 
detailed facts and help you to profit by con- 


tacting ovr vast postwar market now. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


@ EDWIN A. SCOTT 
y Publisher 


New York 19, N. Y. 


45 West 45th Street @ 
BRyant 9-4977 








fact unchanged by any ideology that 
private enterprise can thrive only on 


profit. It cannot thrive on excessive 
profits. But neither can it thrive on 
losses. There is no security for any. 


one—capital or labor—in a business 
that is not secured by profits. m- 
ployment cannot be furnished for ‘ong 
by a business that consistently re ports 
losses. Therefore, we say that man- 
agement must change its thinking. 
Management must stop being afraid or 
ashamed of profits. 


"Blood, Sweat and Tears" 

We are convinced that a period of 
shrinking profit margins lies ahead. 
We do not believe that merely set/ing 
a goal of 60,000,000 employed or a 
national income of $175 billions or 
$200 billions means that those goals 
will be reached. We know that wars 
are won with “blood, sweat and tears.” 
And we know, too, that postwar re- 
conversion is won only with the same 
weapons. The price of war must 
eventually be paid whether that 
“eventually” be sooner or later. And 
the price inevitably consists of eco- 
nomic unsettlement, bitter competi- 
tion, general uncertainty, all factors 
that practically defy business to op- 
erate profitably. 

Because we at Reiss Advertising 
feel this way, and because we are ut- 
terly sincere in our convictions, no 
punches have been pulled in these re- 
marks. Maybe that’s foolish. After 
all, we operate an advertising agency. 
Advertising agencies are traditionally 
diplomatic. Advertising agencies be- 
lieve that they have nothing to gain 
by “crossing” their clients or pros- 
pective clients. 

Management Wants 
Constructive Thinking 


We don’t subscribe to that theory, 
however. We are satisfied that man- 
agement doesn’t want to be pandered 
to. Management wants thinking that 
may be typed as “constructively pro- 
vocative.”” 

Consequently, it is without any 
crossing of fingers, without taking any 
deep breath, without bowing shoulders 
in expectation of an approaching 
storm that I present these views of 
ours on the currently epidemic “‘let’s 
create losses” theory. Let the chips 
fall where they may. (To date, we 
have liked immensely the “chips” that 
have come our way.) 


Horrell Joins Evans Associates 


c 


Judson Horrell, assistant sales managet 
of the specialties division during the past 
five years for E. J. Brach & Sons, Chir 
cago, has been named director of the 
creative direct mail advertising of Evans 
Associates, Inc., Chicago agency. 
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The coming January issue of Pit and Quarry will transcend all previous 
issues in the importance and value of its editorial content and in its value 
to advertisers. It will establish new standards in business magazine 


publishing. 


e At this time, when nonmetallic-mineral 
producers are looking forward to a 
$4,000,000,000 demand for their products 
in the post-war years, the January issue of 
Pit and Quarry will provide a nationwide 
survey of the post-war programs of Amer- 
ican cities, thus carrying on into the mu- 
nicipal field the comprehensive picture of 
post-war markets begun in the January, 
1944, issue, which had a 56-page section 
devoted to the post-war construction pro- 
grams of our state highway departments. 


® The state highway survey in the last 
January number was so popular among 
producers and manufacturers of equip- 
ment that there was a large demand for 
reprints, some of which were used by the 
latter in their salesmen’s classes dealing 
with post-war subjects. The new January 
issue will take equal rank with its prede- 
cessor in rounding out our preview of 
post-war business. 


PIT AND QUARRY + 538 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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e As soon as V-E day comes and the 
present restrictions on the purchase of 
equipment are relaxed, there will be a 
tremendous demand from producers in 
our industries for new machinery to re- 
place that so badly worn by unprece- 
dented production schedules during the 
war. This, therefore, is the time for the 
pre-purchase education of potential buy- 
ers by manufacturers of equipment, who 
now find themselves addressing an audi- 
ence that is largely new. Within the last 
two years there have been many hundreds 
of changes in the personne!—administra- 
tive and production—of the companies in 
our field. The new men must be told now 
of the merits of your products. 


Arrange immediately for space in the 
big January issue. The closing date is 
December 17 and space is limited. 
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More than 400 manufacturers will place 
1945 advertising schedules in one or both 


of these two publications. 


They will use the papers — as most of 
them have done for many years’ standing 
— to cultivate and maintain acceptance 
among those who are the purchase-con- 
trol factors for their particular type of 
products — HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING if it is the industrial 
and large building market; AMERICAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Air Conditioning Headquarters.,.¢6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAG 








ARTISAN if it is the residential market. 


New construction and the tremendous 
backlog of replacement, modernization, 
and maintenance awaiting V-day indi- 
cate that postwar air conditioning — 
and we mean both markets — will be big 


business for years ahead. 


January issues of both our papers will 
be Annual Directory Numbers — logical 
issues in which to start YOUR basic ad- 


vertising to air conditioning’s KEY men. 
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Industrial and Large Bldg. 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - PIPING 


Readers of HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING are the engineers and 
contractors who control specifications, 
purchases, installation, and maintenance in 
industrial, commercial, public, and institu- 
tional buildings . . . a postwar market 
estimated at 12!/2°/, of every new (non- 
residential) construction dollar—plus at least $200.- 


000,000 per year for maintenance and modernization. 


ELDEFINED MARKETS--- ONE LEADING | 








IN EAcH Market! 





se ee 


pone 


+. 2 
Residential 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - SHEET METAL 
Readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN are the 


dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all residential air conditioning, warm air 
heating, and sheet metal work . . . an 
annual postwar market estimated at 900,000 
furnaces, 150,000 tons of sheet metal, 
7,000,000 registers and grilles, 400,000 
blowers, 1,350,000 controls, and other re- 
lated products in similar volumes. 


| 
| 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Finding A Market 


Angstrom units, brightness-level, etc., 
make the reading matter specific. 

A whole page is devoted to the two 
sets of light receivers in the human 
eye and the relation of the dark- 
adapted eye to the performance of 
luminescent pigments. Drawn to scale 
are illustrations of the loss in after- 
glow brightness over a period of time, 
and the comparison of brightness- 
levels at varying periods of time for 
the different types of pigments which 
are available. The night visibility of 





a paint containing phosphorescent pig- 
ment is compared to ordinary white 
paint, showing the phosphorescent 
pigment 25 times as bright as white 
paint at 9:00 p. m. and still twice as 
bright at 4:00 a. m. Also included 
is a reference to activating light 
sources—all this in 24 pages of an 
8'% x 11-inch book. 


Getting the Book to the Right People 


Of course, this booklet did not gen- 
erate thinking among prospects by 
sitting in our stockroom. But no ex- 
isting mailing lists, except the names 


resulting from our ads, were suitable. 


Even our lists of an industry like paint 





Do you have a sales message or progress story 


to relate. 


ter job? 
special films that tell 
and quickly. 


Let us know your problem . 
staff offers time-proved advice, 


tion on your part 


Division 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, 


205 W. Jackson Blvd. 
2830 Decatur Ave., Brorx 


.are you looking for a 


if 

i 

| 

| 

' 

| method of teaching your personnel to do a bet- 
| 

won 

| retentive story, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


of 


simplified 


We are specialists in the making of 


-asily 


. our experienced 
with no obliga- 


INC. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Y. — FOrdham 7-9300 
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manufacturing—which has _ always 
been a big customer—needed a very 
considerable degree of selectivity in 
order not to be wasteful. 


This was further complicated by 
the fact that nothing could be pred 
cated on the size of a sauihaiabeed 
for in many cases small companies are 
the ones who promote specialties. 
Never was it more clearly brought 
home that there is no short cut to a 
good mailing list. 

But eventually we built what we 
needed, starting with the names of 
paint and vehicle manufacturers, we 
added plastic molders, laminators and 
fabricators, paper, printing ink and 
lithographic ink manufacturers, tex- 
tile manufacturers, finishers, convert- 
ers, printers and dyers, and such 
versified manufacturers as automotive 
accessories, electrical equipment, hard- 
ware and tools. There were also spe- 
cialized groups such as_ industrial 
designers. 

Finally the job was done and be 
yond the thousand requests which 
awaited the publication of the book- 
let, a sharp-shooting distribution of 
several thousand others has now been 
made. 


Another Book Found Necessary 


The object, of course, was to stir up 
interest—and over 300 immediate re 
quests for data on specific situations 
gave proof of its success. One of 
these specific requests led to the de 
velopment of a questions and answer: 
folder. It came about like this: A 
manufacturer felt that he could profit 
ably promote luminescent pigments in 
one of his products but the technical 
difheult for his sales 
It was an obvious suggestion, 


ities made it 
force. 
and immediately indicated the need fo 
a folder for the salesmen of those con 
to promote luminescent 
This questions and answe 


cerns wishing 
products. 
folder, not yet off the press, has al 
ready been requested by other manu 
facturers in quantities as high as 1,00¢ 


copies. 
What Now? 


And now, perchance, you ask, 

You don’t ask that with half 
as much interest as we do. In ar 
attempt to find the 
tionnaire was mailed within the las 
about 4,100 of 
previously 


Ww hat!” 
answer, a ques 


30 days to a list of 
those w“ ho had 
"The ABC of 


gq uestions inc | uded: 


receives 
Luminescence.” Th 
“Do you plan tu 
use luminescent pigments in connec 
tion with your postwar products (01 
“Nature of application— 
‘paints, printing inks 
other.”” Also asked was the 


services) ?”’; 
plastics, 
textiles, 


paper, 


“stage of development—after furthe 
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Facts are wonderful aids to 
effective sales management 
when they’re sharp and 
clean around the edges, never out 
of focus, never failing to present the 

hole sales picture in a simple form 
that’s easy and quick to “get”. 
That’s the way the Continental 
Optical Company looks at it... and 
rhaps you do too. 


Continental’s good business vision 
maintained with the aid of Kardex 
\dministrative Record Control Sys- 
tems. Illustrated above is their Kar- 
ex system of individual account 
ntrol, providing detailed break- 
wns of sales by customer and prod- 

t and summarizing this data with 
visually charted picture of each 
istomer’s purchases to date by line 
issification. At all times, usable 
are instantly available for exec- 


ve review and decisions. Says 














MANAGERS MUST 


SEE WHERE THEY’RE GOING 








Thomas S. Hood, president of this 
company, “With Kardex you don’t 
have to fight to find facts!” 


That’s the reason why hundreds 
of executives are utilizing the 
“*Sales-Power” of Kardex Systems as 
the basic tool in sales plans now 
being formulated. Kardex actually 
pictures facts, summarizing and 
charting them visually with 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
signal control. Kardex shows 
at a glance who’s buying 
what and how much, reveals 
the sales you’re not getting 
as well as those you are, and 








spots the need for corrective action 
wherever it may be. 

f jn . 

In every business there’s need for 
the “‘Sales-Power” of Kardex 


os 


For the best means of seeing where 
yours is going, just call our nearest 


Branch Office. 


Individual Account Control 


Control of Salesmen’'s 
Performance 


Branch Office Summary 
Control 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 





REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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investigation, when raw materials be- 
come available, or when production 
facilities are available.” Of course, 
we asked whether they were interested 
in fluorescent or phosphorescent pig- 
ments, and in what quantities. 

Over a thousand replies to this ques- 
tionnaire were received. In answer 
to the question of whether they 
planned to use luminescent pigments, 
more than 25 per cent said, “Yes.” A 
still larger percentage was indefinite. 
Those in this group amplified their 
comments on the basis that they had 
not yet decided, or they needed more 


information, or the materials were un- 
der test. 

Another ten per cent indicated con- 
tinued interest without having a 
specific application in mind. 


Will Success Be Ours? 


As is common with the returns 
from a questionnaire, much informa- 
tion and useful sidelights were received 
beyond the data primarily sought. Per- 
sonal calls—and probable repeat calls 
—on many who replied are indicated; 
in numerous other cases, special let- 
ters on individual technical situations 


“AUTOMOTIVE?” IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War I Gave It Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War II is the inflation 


of the word ‘automotive.’ 


Now it covers wheels and 
wings and tanks and blitz 
attack. 


Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 

Striking opportunity is of- 
fered 


key engineers and executives 


advertisers to reach 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 
SAE Journal. 
















SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 


96 


e New York, N. Y. 






are required. But anything like a {|| 
answer will not be known wntil 
months after the end of the war and 
a resumption of the manufacture of 


possible peacetime products. 


Steady and repeat business does not 
develop in this short period of time 
under normal conditions, and obvi- 
ously the restraining factors of the 
war make it more difficult to hasten 
such a development. 

The foregoing is not a “success 
story”; it can only be worth study if 
it be considered a reasonably intelli- 
gent approach to a difficult problem— 
particularly difficult because of no pre- 
war acceptance, no customer under- 
standing, and a highly technical spe- 
cialty. The problem is similar to that 
faced by many other readers of IN- 
DUSTRIAL. MARKETING—hence _ there 
may be some useful thoughts if you 
are in this classification. 


J. M. Rodger Celebrates 30th 
Year with McGraw-Hill 


John M. Rodger, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany, in charge 
of its Chicago of- 
fice, celebrated 


his thirtieth an- 
niversary with the 
company a few 
weeks ago. Dur- 
ing all of the time 
in which he has 
represented Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Mr. 
Rodger has been 
located in the 
Chicago office. 
His acquaintance among industrial ad 
vertising and marketing men in_ the 
Middle West is probably broader than 
that of anyone else in the field. 

“Jack” Rodger started in 1914 as 
a junior salesman on Electrical World, 
and later was made western manager 
He was promoted to manager of th« 
western office several years later, and 
his long and efficient service was rec 
ognized a few years ago when he was 
elected a vice-president of the com 
pany. 

A native of South Carolina, Jack 
Rodger still retains the Southern 
charm and accent for which that sec 
tion of the country is justly famous 





John M. Rodger 


Appoint Westinghouse Marketer 


A. W. Lohr, who has been wit! 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com 
pany, East Pittsburgh, in its commercia 
research, new product and market de 
velopment departments since 1930, ha 
been appointed acting manager of th 
market development department durin 
the absence of Donald C. Hooper, U. § 
Navy. 
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an | increasingly active market 


Latin America’s 10,711,000,000 bar- 
rels of proven oil reserves; its daily 
potential production of 1,304,000 
barrels oil daily; and its daily refining 
capacity of 1,075,400 barrels .. . 
together with the tremendous con- 
struction and development programs 
planned immediately after the war 

. all serve to establish beyond 
question the potentiality of this future 
market for American made equip- 
ment. 


In addition, manufacturers should 
note the very large quantities of other 
American made equipment that is 
bought by Latin American cil com- 
panies. 


Oil companies generate their 
own electricity at great power plants, 
for use in fields, plants and camps. 
Some of the power plants on large 





concessions are of sufficient size to 
supply a modern city of 250,000 
population. 


Oil companies buy tremendous 
quantities of road building equipment 
. in many cases actually build and 
maintain more and better roads than 
the governments. 


Oil camps on producing conces- 
sions are cities in themselves, in which 
oil companies construct many 
thousands of houses, build churches, 
recreation facilities, mess halls, etc., 
and furnish refrigeration, sanitation, 
hospitalization and other comforts on 
a scale unknown in most other parts 
of the country. 


Buyers for all this type equipment are 
thoroughly covered in the circulation 
of PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Okiahoma™ 





Ad Livres of Dil Field Equipmen 


GET THESE FACTS 


Write for your copy of the sixteen page file 
folder “Selling the Latin Americon Petroleum 
industry” containing market data, editorial 
programs and suggestions for preparing the 
most effective advertising copy to SELL your 
products in Latin America. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES TULSA 
C. &. Farmer, Kenneth J. Langley, Craig Espy, J. H. Tinkman, Mitchell Tucker, 
10 West Madison Street 415 Lexington Avenue Grant Building 1406 Seuvth Grand Avenve 211 &. Cheyenne 
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Candid Camera Catches Mr. R. A. Barton, General Purchasing Agent, ARMSTRONG pr 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., discussing a finishing problem with Mr. John H. Stutt, East- to 
ern Sales Manager of the Finishes Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
( ef { e . a 0 ll | e * 
‘There isn’t a more valuable friend at court than the Why don’t you provide recognition for your product, 
P. A..” says Mr. Stutt, popular Eastern Sales Mgr. of and a welcome for your salesman in advance of his call, Tr 
Du Pont’s Finishes Division. “And the only way to get _ by telling your story to the P. A. in PURCHASING, his 
him on your side is to have him thoroughly sold on your own magazine? 
product. The first thing for a salesman to do is to keep ee ¢« e 
himself supplied with up-to-date information on his 
product; the second, to pass it along convincingly to the To inquire about rates, write PURCHASING, 205 East 


P. A., whose job is to buy the product. 

“Only in this way can one establish a sound under- 
standing of mutual responsibilities and opportunities,” 
continues Mr. Stutt, “with buyer and seller on the same 
side of the desk, intent on cooperation and coordination 


instead of combat.” 


42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill; Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio: 
Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast Representa- 
tives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4, and Pershing Square 
Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


A CONOVER-MAST. 


e 


PUBLICATION) 
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Left at the Post 


@ We've heard it called the “biggest 
trade paper of them all.” It’s the Pos? 
(The Saturday Evening Post). At the 
combination of circum- 
stances the industrial adver- 
tiser to purchase Post space (if he 
can get it). Money is cheap; he can 
now afford the luxury of appearing 
in a swanky magazine. “Name” ad- 
vertising is the fashion (and what bet- 
ter way to keep your name “in front 
of the public” than the Post). Post 
advertising makes swell merchandis- 
ing. 

There are sound, as well as unsound, 
reasons tor advertising in the Post 
Some extremely 


moment, a 
invites 


to reach industry. 
horizontal products find Post advertis- 
ing economical. Some companies, un- 
certain what industries they will be 
prepared to serve after the war, prefer 
to advertise broadly. Still others, aware 
of the tremendous changes in person- 
nel, figure on buying circulation and 
hoping to catch the right fish in the 
big net. Some, too, are doing a search- 
ng job among executives who (mis- 
inclined to 


[ ikenly ) are believ ed 


eglect their technical papers. 
Trucks and Trains and Airplanes 


It may be interesting to explore the 


‘ost, eXamining copy. 


*% “... brief, enthusiastic” 





BELT LACING COSTS 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
— of Canton, Ohio 


ted @ seving of about 30% in consump- 
belt hooks by using Clipper Belt Hooks 
ubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed Lacers. 
an meke worth while savings 

L THREE Clipper products 
only Clipper Belt Hooks are 
¢ long wearing Lubrihide Pins. 














tipper Ne. 9 Portable Lecer 
eseures up to 16 tons. With 
¢. hook legs can be embedded 
he surface of any kind of belt 
nmched 
ntific action of the jews forms 
ne of well rounded loops per- 
*_ use of maximum diameter 


















pulling strain on every hook 
* s© made will outlast by two 
mes one meade with an old 
ebie lacer 





thet you check YOUR beit 
m. Send for folder describing 
Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer 
pper products. Phone, your 
y jobber for a demonstration! © perfect loop for connecting pins. 


BELT LACER COMPANY caane caries, memean, 6.5.0 


Clips 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 
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Industrial Advertising in | 
Mass Media.... What It | 
Takes To Be a ‘Stopper’ | 


Truck advertising has always been 
common in “consumer” magazines, 
undoubtedly due to the habit of ad- 
vertising passenger cars therein. THI 
WHITE MOTOR COMPANY appears to 
be following the formula: 
handsome color illustrations of trucks 
with muddy tires but never shabby 
chassis, no matter how tough the go- 
ing (and it must be tough!). “It Will 
Be There in the Morning” traces the 
use of trucks in getting supplies in a 
hurry to the production lines of in- 
dustry. There’s nothing specifically 
“White” about this ad—except the 
tribute to the 


prewar 


sig.; it’s mostly a 
freight-hauling concerns. 

Not much of an ad, by either “in- 
dustrial” or standards, 
but you do get the inevitable impres- 
sion, of that White must be 
a leader in its field; otherwise, how 
could it afford Post advertising? 
(That’s a very real advantage, we pre- 
that paper advertis- 
ing cannot share.) 


“consumer” 
course, 
sume, business 


the best-known 


advertising are 


Several of names 
in industrial 


sented, and peculiarly, like White, each 


repre- 


discusses transportation. WESTING- 
HOUSE, with a stake in marine trans- 
portation, devotes a page to the post- 
war consequences of a feeble Merchant 
Marine. BENDIX has another of its 
“Creative Engineering” series—"Rail- 
Radio,” BUDD 
COMPANY describes 


Modern W orld.” AL- 


COA ALUMINUM tells of air transpor- 


roadin’” by EDWARD G. 
MANUFACTURING 
“Trains for the 


tation “coming of age. 


Westinghouse Ships? 


Now it is extremely unlikely that 
the average Post reader will ever ride 
in a Westinghouse ship, buy a rail- 
Budd, or 


a plane operated commercially 


road ticket from Bendix or 
fly in 
by Alcoa. 
in the Post for the benefit of a 


advertise 
third 
party—in these cases, the transporta- 


These companies 


tion companies who buy their products 
and will greatly appreciate the plugs. 

GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
“Is This the 
This 


those 


showing a dirigible, asks, 
I Liner of the Future?” 


Luxury 
case is a little different from 


























































above, because lighter-than-air trans- 
portation is, so far as we know, a 
Goodyear baby; it’s Goodyear’s to 
bring up. No Goodyear customer is 
doing any advertising on the subject. 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, 
apparently hard up for a hook in a 
consumer book, uses the brass band 
to illustrate the ductility and free- 
machining qualities of its product. 

But there’s a long introductory para- 

graph about the connection between 

a brass band and lifting the human 

spirit which doesn’t prove anything 
about the ductility and free-machin- 

ing qualities of brass. This paragraph, 
intended to get the reader into the 

copy, does just the opposite, 
afraid, delaying (perhaps forever) his 
arrival at a quite interesting point 
about the adyantages of brass. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 


Ads With Deadly Heads 


GLASS COMPANY 


we're 


PITTSBURGH PLATI 
has an ad that ought to be better than 
it is. Subject is “color dynamics,” 
which is a natural for advertising if 
there ever There’s a full- 
color view of a machine shop in the 
International Detrola Corporation 


was one. 


plant, showing scientific selection of 
colors for machines and individual ma- 
chine parts, floor, fixtures, ceiling and 


*% “This ad intends to sell!” 







STANDARD OF CALIFORD 





You'll find it much cheaper 






to give your men these 









walls. Unfortunately, with all there 
is to be said about color, here’s the 


deadly lead: 


Outstanding success in the highly com- 
petitive postwar market is most apt to 
come to those manufacturers who seize 
every opportunity to increase the efhiciency 
of their operation. 

The rest of it is just as dull, and 
we know the subject isn’t dull be- 
cause we've read the booklet that’s 
offered in the ad, and we've read 
some PPG ads in the business papers 
that are free-flowing and enthusiastic. 
We recommend to the PPG copy- 
writer that he follow GENERAL ELEC- 
rric’s FM advertising and FARNS- 
WORTH’S television ads (in the same 
Post) and see what can be done with 
a “colorful” subject. 

Even MANNING, MAXWELL & 
MOORE, INC., has a transportation ad. 
An eighth-page headlined, “Winged 
Freight,” mentions slightly the Ash- 
croft Guages that will be in postwar 
planes. And again a generalization for 
a copy lead. 


No man can foresee fully the future 
of flying when the world settles down to 
work again 


Ads That Sell 
% STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


points out the Diesel operators among 
Post readers. It’s a swell ad, with easy- 
riding copy that gets to the point 
and sticks with it. Abéve and below 
the headline, “How Diesel Engines 
Get Shellacked,” four cartoons 
featuring Omar the Paintmaker. 


are 


Omar is our name for “oxyacids,” the 
sticky particles which used to paint the 
inside of Diesels with varnish. They don't 
now, not in Diesels lubricated with Stand 
ard ot California’s RPM DELO Diesel 


engine lubricating oil 
Copy goes on: 


Omar pops up when a molecule of oil 


inhales a mouthful of air. When similar 
molecules join Omar, he becomes a sticky 
blob, like linseed oil: Then, all mixed 
up with carbon and soot, he plasters 
pistons, gums up their rings, clogs up 


oil holes with varnish 
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Compare this copy with Pitts- 
burgh’s— 

Far-sighted executives in many indus- 
tries are now making Pittsburgh's Color 
Dynamics an important part of their cur- 
rent operations as well as a major consid- 


eration in their reconversion plans. 
and Brass 
pany’s— 

There's nothing like a band to lift the 
human spirit quicken the pulse .. . 
and steel the heart. The cheer and inspira- 
tion of music is helping no end to keep 
chins up at home, in civil life and in the 
training camps. In the schools alone, 
America has three million young bands- 
men! 

Actually, the paint ad should have 
been written in the style of the brass 
ad, the brass ad in the style of the 
White Truck ad, and let’s forget the 


style of the paint ad. 


the American Com- 


Back to Omar again, the copy goes 
on to tell what it is about RPM DELO 
that keeps “Diesel Engines from get- 
ting into this kind of mess” and saves 
repair bills. It’s brief, enthusiastic, 
real—and written by William Simp- 
son, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn’s San Francisco office. 

Another good ad is HEWITT RUBBER 
CORPORATION’S “How Rubber High in 

















DISSTON-MERCURY 









the Air Helps Reach 3 Miles Und 





ground.” Good talk, and a good lead 
paragraph, starting out in high: 

During a recent trial boring in Te 
an oil well was sunk to a depth of mor 
than 15,000 feet—the greatest dista 
man has ever reached below the sur! 
for oil! 

Rest of the ad tells about Hewitt 
rotary drill hose and Hewitt engineer- 
ing achievements particularly in re- 
spect to “the first use of synthetic 
rubber in the manufacture of oil and 
gasoline here” and “mass production 


o 


eae @e 


of the famous self-sealing gasoline 
cells.” 
SPERRY CORPORATION describes a 


number of war jobs and MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL has another in its 
well-praised series but we liked 
especially three little ads of indus- 
trials. 


Small Ads Do Big Jobs 


A HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
column does a job on the Disston- 
Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saw: 
it “Does a Day’s Work in An Hour.” 
“Mechanical tree-felling,” it says, “for 
decades the logger’s favorite dream, 
has reached the timberlands.” This 
power-driven saw “enables a felling 
and bucking crew to do in hours what 
takes days to accomplish with cross- 
cut saws and, by cutting closer to 
the ground, more usable lumber is 
obtained.” 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
inc. has another eighth-page, this one 
on the “Budgit Hoist,” and this copy 
really sells. (See ‘‘Gallery.’’) 

“Budgit Hoists’ take physical strai: 
from load lifting and allow the man to 
turn his energy into greater production 
Easy to operate, they permit him to lift 
more, faster . . . costing little to operate 
they cut production costs. 

Lifting capacities. Price. “Hang up, 
plug in, use.” Send for bulletin. 

%& The other good one is CLIPPER 
BELT LACER COMPANY’S quar- 
ter-page, “Save 30% on Your Belt 
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“BECAUSE OF GENERAL 
CONDITIONS AND STUFF, 


| | PLEASE JACK UP THE ANTE” 
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IT’S A TOUGH JOB to ask for more advertising dough when 
it's a “hat in hand” affair. But not so tough when you're 


primed with facts! Listen: 


There’s a new crop of buyers spreadeagled across the 
nation. Veteran p.a’s have stepped up to assume new 
responsibilities; their younger assistants have long since 
And the replacements for these men have 
come from manpower pools generally unfamiliar with 
America’s wide range of products, equipment, machinery 
and services, 


“gone to war.” 


Project this picture straight across the board to include the 
men who specify and use—as well as those who buy—and the 
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need for increased educational ‘“‘tell all’’ product advertising 
lights up like a “hit” pin-ball machine. 


But how to know what to “tell’’? And how much is “all”? 


The answers to these questions can be found. But not 
in dream books... not in cold questionnaires. 


Many of the answers can come from one source: The 
men you are trying to reach with your advertising. And 
to accurately gauge their needs requires personal contacts. 






Z ways 10 boost your 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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“FIELD CALLS MADE ON OUR 
PROSPECTS AND CUSTOMERS 
SHOW A NEED FOR THIS 
INFORMATION WHICH...” 





ee ee ee WEE ONT 





wae Pe tee eal lll lars ee 


Even a few field calls you can make yourself will determine 
the right approach and provide you with a fund of informa- 
tion concerning current and war’s end problems facing 
your customers and prospects. You'll find that they expect 
you to do something about them and will tell you what 
they think might help. 


When you know what the specific problems of your customers 
are, and how you can answer them in your advertising—you 
can ask for an OK on that budget without a quiver in your 
voice...because you know you will be able to produce the kind 


of advertising that will be read...you know it will pay out! 


We've got plenty of case-study material that may be 
of help to you. ..a check-list of points that simplify the 
approach and improve the results of field work... plus 
booklets like “Intensive Advertising”, “How I Hamstrung 
My Advertising Agency” and others that may be of help. 
Why not drop us a line, or stop in if you’re in town. 


We'll be glad to be of assistance . . . because when your 


advertising is more productive everybody profits! 
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U.S. MACHINE CORPORATION « \ehanon, wereme 


*% “Interesting and absorbing” 


This ad intends to 
sell goods! Tells about such a saving 
made by Timken Roller Bearing Com 
pany. Makes a point of the “long 
wearing Lubrihide Pin” and the No. 9 
Portable Lacer (illustrated) which de- 
velops pressures up to 16 tons, em- 
bedding hook legs “flush with the 
surface of any kind of belt” and 
“a perfect line of well round- 
ed loops.”” Three stages of the lacing 
operation are illustrated. ““A belt joint 
so made will outlast by two to three 
times one made with an old-style por- 
table lacer.” A winner—by Robert 
June, June & Co. agency, Detroit. 


Copy Quote 


Lacing Costs.” 


forming 


Quentin Reynolds, upon some occa- 
sion that we missed, is reported to 
have commented thus in reference to 
the Decalogue: “. . . only 297 words 
—great reporting.” 

It seems that whoever writes “The 


lron Age, Jr.” 
parent) 


(house organ for its 
had some objection to this 
critique. We were out when that hap- 
pened, too, but the subject came up 
again in “Junior” another month, and 
provides us with a couple of inches of 
copy anent copy that is worth re- 
peating. 

As you know, we are frequently 
constrained to editorialize on the sub- 
ject of the length of copy. Herewith, 
further testimony versus those who 
vex us with a maniacal desire to 
squeeze our heart’s-blood into a cap- 
sule: 

The virtues of oral and written brevity 
are greatly exaggerated. People who say 
little are poor companions, and more often 


than not their silence is an echo of a 
mental vacuum. Laconic salesmen have 


laconic order books. Mail order advertisers 
find that brief advertisements sell little. 

Of course, frugality in the use of words 
is not measured in lines. Ten-word tele- 
grams may be verbose, and frequently are, 
owing to the practice of adding dead- 
weight to use up the ten-word minimum. 
On the other hand, a ten-page article in 
your favorite family journal may be so 
economically written that the elimination 
of even a single word causes it to 
bleed. 

The size of the subject is the de- 
terminant. The new lady swimming sensa- 
tion, whose name escapes us but whose 
sculptured 6 ft. 1 in. frame does not, 
would look foolish crammed into a suit 
designed for a 90-pounder. 


The Trees, For the Forest 


Aero Digest, in its current promo- 
tion, is complimenting itself on the 
253.7 per cent increase in direct-to- 
digest advertising coupons in the first 
six months of 1944—when it went 
on a twice-a-month schedule—as com- 
pared with the same period in 1943 
when it issued monthly. The point 
is—the thinner half-edition makes 
each advertisement easier to find. 

We have aot studied the case to 
discover any other factors involved; 
but the question of industrial maga- 
zines being so thick as to be un- 
wieldy and less useful has come up 
often enough to deserve some com- 
ment in regard to copy going into 
such books. 

We believe we have been shown 
evidence that during the war period 
when readers became extra-busy and 
magazines extra-big, reader response 
generally increased — indicating the 
true value of industrial advertising 
in providing information. 
Such evidence would discount some- 
what Aero Diges?t’s excitment, yet we 
a burden it is 
to go through magazines weighing 
half a ton and we wonder that reader- 
ship has kept up, let alone increased. 


A Good Word for Stoppers 


Worse than the bulk, though, is 
the tedium. After a while of turn- 
ing the pages, the ads begin to look 
alike, and it takes a lot of something 
to make the reader pause. That “‘some- 
thing” has to be either a direct hit 
on a personal point of interest or a 
stopper. 


essential 


ourselves know what 


Now stoppers have been discredited 
in this space time and again. Reason 
is an ad that is a stopper devotes 
so much effort to stopping that it 
neglects or doesn’t have room for 
selling. Experience shows that stoppers 
seldom deliver what they promise. 

But, these days, it would be smart 
to stop and sell. Probably the best 
way of accomplishing this is to write 
the copy first, then worry about stop- 
ping ‘em. Here are a few methods 






of stopping and a few examples of 
ads that do or don’t do the selline. 
too. There are probably few ideas here 
you can copy directly, but they w|i 
show you the ingenuity that’s required 
to turn straight selling into stopping 
power. 

A. By Means of Format 


AMERICAN OPTICAL’S 20-word stop- 
per has been mentioned before, but 
it’s still around. “You'll find it much 
cheaper . to give your men these’ 
(goggles) “instead of these” (glass 
eye). “Protect your production 
with AO Safety Goggles.” (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC. shows a 
huge, gruesome, bandaged head, next 
the line, “When Ignorance Is Blist. 
ed.” Copy is brief—“Trained men 
don’t get hurt by small fires,” etc.— 
leading up to a plug for the booklet 
“How to Teach Fire-Fighting.” 

One we don’t care for is FLETCHER 
AVIATION CORPORATION’S. It’s all for- 
mat: a full page drawing of two cows 
(or is one a bull?); copy is in two 
big balloons; company sig. is a poster 
on the side of the barn. Copy doesn’t 
say anything. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS uses little per- 
sonified V-belt cross-sections to dis 
play its line of specialists. The heat- 
resisting one is sitting happily in a 
steam bath, the oil-resisting one is 
showering in oil, and so on. 

The prIrTsBURGH PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY ad culled from a metal-working 
book (see “Gallery”) is swell. “Thre 
Causes of Eye Fatigue” are described, 
and how color relieves the difficulty. 

THE BARRETT DIVISION, ALLIED 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION, goes 
in for mystery—in ghostly lettering, 
staggered type set and eerie illustra 


% “A pip of an ad!” 
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From ashcan to aeroplane manufacturers, throughout the 
metal working industries, the ENGINEER is the man most 
iste | vitally interested in engineering MATERIALS and produc- 


men 


«— | tion METHODS. It’s his job to specify them. 


ok let 
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ve | This natural prospect naturally prefers the magazine which 


he. | concentrates on his field, the MATERIALS and METHODS 
field, as does no other industrial publication. So he subscribes 
kine | to METALS and ALLOYS at the rate of over 15,000 a month. 
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So... sell the Engineer through the pages of METALS and 
ALLOYS ... and you've sold the man who MATTERS! 


Want Facts and Figures? | METALS 


A.B.C. reports show that dure METALS AND ALLOYS in- 


Moiese Syme  MELOWYS 


This increase was entirely by suppliers to the metal working 





mail. d fast decidi The Engineering Magazine of the 
75 ¢ METALS industries are fast deciding ring 

AND ALLOYS cubscrigtions Wooo eee lnpen ane Metal Working Industries 
a the reader can quietly and un- Your story in METALS Ti] 
. - interruptedly make up his AND ALLOYS reaches your eevee to sé 
; and future plans. ; N b 1 Ma i aa 
-_ P umber agazine — 
= this same period, reaches him in his Number 1 the man who MATTERS! 


pages of paid advertising in Receptive Mood! 
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EXCAVATING MACHINERY—The 
Engineer of this manufacturer 
is redesigning these products 
and will specify more alumi- 
num, brass and other mate- 
rials than ever before used 








Just a few of the many 
being redesigned... NO 


~@! or MKS 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES AND ACCESSO- 
RiES—The V. P. and Chief 
Engineer anticipates more use 
of powdered metals, brazing, 
stampings and induction heat- 
ing in his company’s products 
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ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUI! 
—Wartime specifications @ 
manufacturer include 
tronic devices, vibt 
mountings and sprin4és 
Chief Engineer intends © 
more of these parts in his 
war designs. a 


of pa 








SPEAK eS EAL 


of POSTWAR 
PROGRESS 


New-Product Designing and Development Has 
Already Penetrated Most Industrial Fields. . . 


As swift patrols and hurtling armored columns pace 
advancing armies, so product engineers point the way 
for industrial manufacture. They must design before 
plants can produce. It was so in preparing for light- 
ning war... they are doing it in preparing for a rush 
to peace. Consider these facts, revealed by a recent 
survey: 


3 out of 4 manufacturers are already redesign- 
ing their prewar products 


More than half intend designing an entirely new 
product in their companies’ present field 


I out of 5 companies intend designing an en- 
tirely new product in entirely different fields 











iL EQUIM WMAT'C DEVICES —One large 
‘ations®@™pany intends to finish 
clude “ducts with more extensive 

v ibraffol paints and varnishes. The 


sindiilierian enscusiee wit PRODUCT ENGINEERING's net paid 


~ circulation, as of June 1944, 
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Here is startling evidence of postwar production at 
tempo and on a scale never reached before — market. 
expansion .. . product diversification . . . changes 
. .. developments . . . and opportunities for postwar 
sales. 


Product engineers are specifying new materials, 
fabricating techniques, component parts and finishes 
for a host of postwar products. Let these executives 
in the mechanical-design field know about your latest 
developments and improvements. Let them know how 
your products will improve the performance and sala- 
bility of their products. Let them know through their 
preferred technical guide, PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING. 










ABC + ABP 






Product 
Engineering 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











tion. it’s all about a mysterious leak, 
and it turned out it wasn’t the roof 
at all, it was a defective flashing. 

OZALID DIVISION OF GENERAL ANI- 
LINE AND FILM CORPORATION uses, 
on the other hand, a conventional lay- 
out, and it’s still a pip of an ad. “Ready 
—in 17 Seconds Reproductions 
of Your Draftsmen’s Drawings, Typed 
Material, Office Forms,” tells what it 
is, how compact it is, how easy to 
operate, how versatile, and practically 
all you need to know. 


B. By Means of Illustration 


AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 
has a big picture of a fat gent who 
looks like the movies’ Hitchcock hold- 
ing up before his face two pencils, 
eraser ends tip. to tip. Headline is 
“We Dare You,” and the dare is: 

Just take a couple of pencils right now 
and try to hold them in perfect alignment 
without touching each other while you 
count ten. 

Then you are asked to “remember 
that you are making this ten second 
test with pencils weighing a fraction 
of an ounce. At the same time, re- 
member that all the horsepower goes 
through the coupling connecting 
heavy machines running at high speed 
hour after hour.” Ajax Flexible Coup- 
lings do this job “without lubrication 
because of their rubber bushed, 
graphite-bronze bearings and _ inter- 
locking drive studs.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY ar- 

ranges various plastics parts into the 
shape of a fish, asks “Are You Fishing 
Around for a Better Product?”, and 
then identifies the various parts. That 
much accomplished, the ad neglects 
to prove why Continental, among all 
plastics fabricators, is the reader’s best 
bet. 
% U. S. MACHINE CORPORA- 
TION shows “A Handful of Rock 
that Might Have Caused a Steam 
Plant Breakdown.” The rock frag- 
ments “were smashed in the Crusher 
Block of a Winkler Stoker,” indicat- 
ing extra power to overcome operat- 
ing overloads caused by slate or rocks 
getting into the coal pile. 


This is a pretty nice ad—interest- 
ing, absorbing and complete. In addi- 
tion to the hand, there’s a closeup 
of rock being smashed against the 
Crusher Block . . . illustrations of two 
models and a drawing of shear 
pin overprinted with a red cross. This 
last is explained in the copy: 

In the case of an extreme overload . . . 
the Winkler Stoker does not depend upon 
a shear pin for protection. Its Automatic 
Safety Release Fee meme and resets the 


Transmission until the blocking object is 
removed. 


Donald L. Paus, account exec- 
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The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

|_A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4 Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 

good solid “reason-why.” 














utive Perrin & Paus Company, 
Chicago, wrote it. 

THERMOID RUBBER DIVISION O1 
THERMOID COMPANY Offers a puzzle— 
five portions of chain to be joined 
into one continuous chain by making 
only three cuts and three welds. Its 
solution is printed upside-down. The 
copy consists of deadly passages like 
“calls for a thorough knowledge,” 
“the broad scope of,” “background of 


wide experience,” “spearhead for ex- 


*% “Stopped us... sold us” 







re State Building 
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tensive manufacturing facilities,” e: 
For KURZ-KASCH, INC., Mr. Jones 
is shown balancing precariously on 
tipsy stack of cylinders various 
labelled with names of plastic materia 
“That’s a Trick, Mr. Jones . . . and 
we know it!” It’s supposed to prove 
that “selection of material is anoth 
job for your custom molder.” It’s 
trick, Kurz-Kasch, and that’s all. 


% JOHNS-MANVILLE sets a man 
and his desk right in the middle of 4 
busy street and stuns us with: “It’s 
40% Quieter in the Street . . . than 
in an office without noise control. 
There’s a bar chart, too, comparing 
the average noise intensity levels of 
familiar sounds. (A busy office is jus: 
quieter than Niagara Falls, but noisie: 
than a buzz saw running free.) Ot 
course, a sound-conditioned office is 
something else again, as J-M skillfully 
points out, reminding us the while of 
the penalties we pay in fatigue, nerv: 
strain, mistake and absenteeism when 
we don’t do anything about curing 
the noise with a J-M Acoustica! 
Treatment. A pip of an ad, written 
by Ed Bozorth, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC has a two-part 
illustration to go with the headline 
“Traffic Problem Solved:” at the left 
a street choked with autos, labelled 
“If all 75 people in these 43 auto- 
mobiles”; at the right a street with a 
lone trolley car, labelled “—-would ride 
in this 1 trolley coach.” The ad, ad- 
dressed to municipalities, tells how in 
Atlanta, when passengers nearly 
doubled, 23 per cent more trolley 
coaches took care of the increase, 
avoiding the automobile traffic prob- 
lem that would have otherwise oc- 
curred. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
has a picture of 25 city blocks float 
ing in mid-ocean; the ad is about 
wiring a  battleship—a little far- 
fetched. ARMOUR SANDPAPER WORKS 
has a cartoon of a fur-coated gent 
operating a grinding wheel: “Brr . . 
sometimes I wish these Armour discs 
wouldn’t cut quite so cool!” Not 
funny. TRAVER CORPORATION has a 
cocker spaniel, and the headline, sure 
enough is, “Will Your Product Be 
‘in the Doghouse’ ””? 


On the other hand, a viCKERS IN 
CORPORATED ad sets the reader behind 
truck wheel and let’s him see how 
“A 30-Ton Truck Can Be Steered Lik« 
This.” (See “Gallery.”) 


C. By Means of Headline 


“George Washington Could Have 
Had a Jeep.” THE ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA message “to men 
on college and training campuses’ 
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Reaching all corners of the globe, 
with four foreign offices and corre 
spondents in every major oil field of 
the world, World Petroleum is inter- 
national in coverage as well as inter- 
national in editorial content. With 
its globe-trotting correspondents, 
this magazine is published by men 
who know the international field, 
men who make on-the-spot contact 
with the export side of the industry. 
[hese men reside in the countries 
where oil developments are taking 
place, where oil developments are 
most active. 


[In Mexico, Alaska, Sumatra, Iran, 
Russia or the U.S.A., wherever oil is 
produced, wherever refined, the men 
vho buy equipment to drill, trans- 


* = 
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PETROLEUM 


2 WEST 45TH ST.@NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


READ BY OIL EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 


port and refine are the men you want 
to sell. These are the men you reach 
in World Petroleum’s vast export 
coverage. These men are shaping 
world equipment purchases today. 
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Wortp Petrro.euM, the 
management publica 
tion of the international 
petroleum industry, will 
make history in re-equip- 
ping the oil fields of the 
world. Every important oil 
management official is a 
reader, and 72% receive 
World Petroleum at home. 
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Pre-filing ge 


Have you ever examined the files of ind: 
vidually distributed catalogs in your pros 


pects offices ? Then you can make a prett 





good guess as to how many such catalogs 


even if kept. can later be found and used 


Now look at a Sweet's File in the making 
All the catalogs in it are filed before thes 
are distributed in bound units. Instead 
of being sent out for a file, these manw 


facturers’ catalogs are sent out in a file 





This procedure has so important an 
effect on their subsequent use that i! 
needs an easily recognizable name. Wi 


eall it “pre-filing.” 


Pre-filing has been adopted as basic by 
hundreds of industrial marketers — amon 


whom are many of the most successfu! !! 
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the business. In pre-filing they have found 
the one way to control the performance of 
their catalogs after they arrive in prospects” 
offices. Pre-filing assures them that their 
catalogs will be accessible instantly, when- 
ever needed — that whenever catalogs are 
being studied by prospective buyers, 


theirs will be easy to find and easy to use. 


A creat inter-industry information system 
has been built on the principle of pre- 
filing. It developed from the basic idea 
of all systems — integration and coordi- 
nation of many individual activities. 
Through Sweet’s Catalog Service, hun- 
dreds of companies having common mar- 
kets integrate their efforts to accomplish, 
collectively, more than any of them could 


accomplish individually. 
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The Sweet's system is constantly devel- 
oping, both in size and effectiveness. This 
growth, instead of decreasing the benefits 
to be gained by any one participant, mul- 
tiplies them for each. As each Sweet’s 
File becomes more comprehensive, as a 
result of more catalogs, or better catalogs, 
or both, it becomes also more indispens- 
able as a source of buying information 
and the habitual meeting ground of sellers 


and buyers in the market it serves. 


For further information, please consult the 


Viarket Data Book. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 W. Fortieth St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


1944 
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points out the significant fact that: 

All the raw materials needed to build 
a jeep were obtainable in George Wash- 
ington s time. 

What was lacking was what Alcoa 
calls “Imagineering.” The reader is 
invited to consider “the possibilities 
of light, strong aluminum” and the 
“opportunity in the aluminum indus- 
try for young men with imagination 
that refuse to be limited by tradi- 
tions.” 

“It Will Come Unexpectedly 

Like a Thief in the Night.” What a 
hell of a way CLEVELAND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS CORPORATION uses to describe 
the arrival of “V-Day.” 
% “If the Empire State Building 
Didn’t Go Up . . .,” it would cover 
85 acres of land, “a sprawling in- 
eficient structure.” BARRE T T- 
CRAVENS COMPANY makes the 
point that “much of our present day 
storage violates the simple truth 
brought out by this example.” With 
a Barrett Portable Elevator, “the ceil- 
ing’s the limit—no waste space re- 
mains. 

It stopped us. It sold us. Good, and 
written by R. N. Hobson, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY’s “Now 
. . » Machines Can Have Multi-Track 
Minds” is a neat way of introducing 
“an automatic control that is as 
versatile as manual control.” 


“Acid-Proof Vest with 10,253 Burt- 
tons” stands for a refinery tower with 
that many plug welds, built by con- 
SOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION., LTD. 


“The ‘Soap’ that Makes Metal Last!” 
is about how red lead in Dutch Boy 
(NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY) paint 
combines with liquid vehicle to pro- 
duce a metallic soap formation which 
spreads out and mechanically reinforces 
the paint film. A photomicrograph 
helps explain this, and there’s a graph 
which proves red lead’s greater re- 
sistance to rusting. 

“How to Simplify Your Slow-Speed 
Drives,” though, is what we call a 
real stopper! And the copy tells the 
important facts about the AMERICAN 
PULLEY COMPANY’S reduction drive— 
what speeds it delivers . . . how speed 
is changed . . . how quick installation 
is... why maintenance is minimum. 
There’s an application photograph 
alongside. 

“How to Make a Hand-Operated 


Drill Press an Automatic Unit in 10 
Minutes”—THE BELLOWS COMPANY. 


“Even Under a Dead Short, a 
Hydent Connection Can’t Loosen or 
Mele Out!”"—BURNDY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. 


THE COPY CHASERS 
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OK, 


SO THE AD 
WAS A 
STINKER! 


was about to leave for the army as.an 
aviation cadet. I had to write one more 
advertisement about Weloo Motors before 
T left. It’s no fun trying to concentratg on mo- 
tors when your head's in the sky. So I didn't 
figure it for a world beater when I turned out 
an ad headed “97 Words and No Picture.” 


I don't even remember now exactly what it 
said. But the general drift was that the engi- 
neering “know-how™ that goes into each 
special custom Welco Motor can’t be shown 
in a picture. It went on to point out that it’s 
a good idea to use a standard motor where 
you can but to get in touch with Welco when 
your need is out of the ordinary. 


There wasn't any picture—there wasn't even 
a fancy border. 

I wasn't too surprised when an advertising 
magazine jumped all over me for writing such 
a corny ad, but I did feel kind of badly at that. 


*Refers to L. J. ““Coorge” Santen, President, 
B. A. Weache Electric Co. 
opywri 


tae, ter—in absentia to the AAF-Perry- 
Inc., Advertising Agency, Cincinnati. 










“hew friends and satisfied customers. The com- 


THE B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. 


1626 Vine Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
bial Se Se igemerna enamine paar 
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Then a funny thing happened. Several large 
motor users that we had never done business 
with just happened to need some. “specials” 
instead of standard motors. They saw this ad 
and kind of liked what it had to say. They 
wrote and wanted to know some more about 
Welco. 


This all happened about a year ago, but 
thanks to those first inquiries, Welco has some 


pany wrote me clear across the country and 
wanted another ad “without pictures.”’ I have 
a few minutes in the ready room this morn- 
ing before my first formation flight, so here 
it is, Mr. Santen.* 

Advertising men won't like this ad either— 
but what the hell—they don't buy many 
motors anyway. 


Aviation Cadet 
S.M | Bie ny 
° ° Unit, Oznard, California 





Several months ago we attacked a B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. ad that 
was entitled “97 Words and No Picture.” That ad was just that. 
Along about the 33rd word, the product was mentioned—torque motors—but 


mostly the ad was about the ad, not the motors. 


service in sales promotion. 


We couldn’t see any useful 


Now another Wesche ad appears entitled “So the Ad Was a Stinker.” It 
was written by one S.M., now an aviation cadet. He confesses that “97 Words” 
was no great shakes as an ad but he was about to leave for he Army and had 


to hurry some copy into the works. 
Then a funny thing happened. 


Several large motor users that we had never done 


business with just happened to need some “specials” instead of standard motors. They 


saw this ad and kind of liked what it had to say. 
That happened about a 
quiries, Welco has some new friends and satished customers. 
clear across the country and wanted another ad “without pictures.” 


more about Welco. 


They wrote and wanted to know 
ear ago, but thanks to those first in- 
The company wrote me 
I have a few 


minutes in the ready room this morning before my first formation, so here it is. 


We still feel motor users must have been awfully hungry for special motors 
to have found the clue in “97 Words,” but this second ad is a pip. A stopper 
headline, earnest, convincing writing, and enough mention of Welco Motors 


to get across the sales point. 


So here's a boost for S.M., who turns out to be Sprague Mullikin, Perry 
Brown agency’s copy-writer in absentia, with Army Air Forces, 


and happy flying to him. 


Electrical Engineering Names Agency 

Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, designers and makers 
of actuating motors and electric drives, 
has appointed West-Marquis, Inc., of 


that city as its advertising agency 


THE Copy CHASERS 


Buchanan to Advertising Producers 


Jack Buchanan, formerly with the serv- 
ice extension department of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, has joined the 
copywriting staff of Advertising Pro- 
ducers-Associated, Inc., Chicago agency. 
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Reach the Key 
industrial Buyers in — 


Every Orpen Marker 


For 67 Years American Exporter 
has had the largest industrial cir- 
culation of any American export 
journal. 








Four-fold Coverage = 


Every Month in. 
English and Spanish 


1, AMERICAN EXPORTER, in English, going ev- 
& : . 

ery month to both machinery and mill supply 
merchants and to large industrial consumers in all 
markets in the British Empire including Australia, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa, the British Isles, 
British West Indies and Newfoundland, also to Ice- 
land, Egypt, Belgian Congo, etc. 


2, —L EXPORTADOR AMERICANO, in Spanish, 

going every month to both machinery and mill 
supply merchants and to large industrial consumers 
in all Latin American markets, including Puerto Rico. 


3, INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, included as a sec- 

tion in the magazine itself, is also reprinted for 
distribution to manufacturing plants in addition 
to those who receive the entire magazine. 


, SECCION TECNICA, included as a section in the 
Spanish edition of the magazine itself, is also re- 
printed for distribution to manufacturing plants 
in addition to those who receive the entire magazine. 


This four-fold service carries your sales message both 


to the importers and dealers and the large-scale, well- 
rated industrial consumers in each market, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 





386 FOURTH AVENUE a NEW YORE 16, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 2 CLEVELAND 14 CHICAGO 3 ST. LOUIS 3 SAN FRANCISCO I4 LOS ANGELES [4 
1047 Commercial Trust Bidg. 525 Williamson Bidg. 122 South Michigan Ave. 1221 Locust Street 300 Montgomery Street 7 South Hill Street 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 50] 


Safety Promotion 


expense to the which 
gives him the opportunity to work. 


Here's How We Help 


The Miller Company has long fea- 
tured in its monthly house ergan the 
vital importance to workers and to 
the company, of working safely. We 


company 


have a Safety Committee, organized 
trom worker and management groups, 
which meets once a month, and goes 
into the subject of working safely 
feature safe 


very thoroughly. We 


working on the backs of our employe 
clock cards. We feature it at regular 
intervals over our factory sound sys- 
tem. We have, of course, installed 
in the plant machinery, guards and 
other protective equipment. We have 
encouraged report of hazards, and 
done what we could to eliminate them. 
But accidents continue. 

So our Safety Committee asked the 
advertising department for further 
cooperation and we are now trying 
something new. Each month we is- 
sue to workers who have not had a 
lost-time accident, or an accident re- 
quiring doctor’s care, a card (see il- 





the Warpaths are deserted 


Commercial Highways are crowded 


Canadian production of war material has attained astounding heights, never at any 
time envisaged. To achieve this, the entire range of Canadian industry has become 
more diversified, more detailed, than was ever before expected. 


Canadian capital and labor have been obliged to devise fresh means for perfecting 
the skills required for this technically advanced output. All this has been accomplished 


for the urgencies of war. 


Canada’s industry is now preparing for the production needs of the future, when war 


material requirements become lessened 


Canada’s manufacturers and industrialists, large and small, require all available infor- 
mation on what is happening in their particular fields as well as in the general one. 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News covers these requirements comprehensively. 
If you get in touch with our nearest representative he will supply any information 


you may wish respecting this great reader coverage 





Get in touch with him now. 


: REPRESENTATIVES: 
Fo tail c. A. Burten, 4713 Weedland Ave., Western Springs, Il. Howard Ely, c/o 
ee 1.E.N., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Den L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Cc. HH. Helden, 1929 E. 6th Ave., Mayweoed, ill. G. C. Hooker, 20 West 
THE MARKET Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, Robt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
DATA BOOK cage, Ill M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business 
Publications 


Edition 








823 Rives Strong Bldg... 


St.. Philadelphia, Pa. H. 
Coburn, 85 E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. H. M. Schell, 
Leos Angeles, Calif. G. H. Seelteck, Jr.. 2202 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. GC. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut 
>. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. L. O 
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lustration) certifying that they have 
had no accidents within the month. 
These cards cost very little to print 
and run off, because we use the san 
employe name slugs used to fill in en 
ploye clock cards. Then, at the enc 
of a year’s period, or when a work 
collects 12 consecutive monthly cards, 
he is awarded a Certificate of Merir. 


' o 


sn | 


Safety Diploma for Workers 


This method has a double appeal, 
for the cards are a kind of diploma 
which the worker is proud to get and 
to show. It gives him something fo 
work for beyond just the doing of 
his job, something of which he is con 
scious all the time he is at work. 

In addition, we have a_ bulleti: 
board at the factory entrance on which 
is featured the number of days the 
plant has been operated without 
lost-time accident. Every time a lost 
time accident occurs, and we have to 
change the figures on the bulleti: 
board, we play a funeral dirge during 
the noon hour. We tell the workers 
that it’s sad, but that it’s none of ou: 
doing. They did it. If they don’t 
like to hear the funeral dirge, all 
they need to do is to avoid accidents. 

At the same time, we stress the 
point that in their desire to obtain 
cards certifying to freedom-from-ac- 
cident, if they should meet with an 
accident, no matter how slight, they 
must report it at once to the factory 
hospital. For injuries unattended te 
might lead to graver injuries, more 
lost time, longer stoppage of war 
production. 

As a result of the cards and certifi- 
cates of merit, our safety records are 
showing some improvement. 





New Booklet Lists Functional 
Units of Federal Government 

Originally intended as a guide to 
interested citizens of the various de- 
partments of the government showing 
how they are related to other depart- 
ments, the new booklet issued by the 
Citizens National Committee, Inc., is 
becoming an unofficial “Cook’s Tour” 
guide for the business man visiting 
Washington. 

The booklet, titled “Federal Agen- 
cies,” is a tabulation of the 428 
functional units of the federal gov- 
ernment giving the names, descrip- 
tion of the function, the method and 
year of creation, the appropriation and 
estimated average personnel for ‘each 
of the agencies listed as of June 30, 
1944. 

Copies of the booklet are obtainable 
at 25 cents each from the Citizens 
National Committee, Inc., 1409 L 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Man who runs the World... 


You will find him on either side of Main Street, 
in any corner of the earth. He bears no title and 
he wears no crown. His voice is not always 
loud and he is not always swift. 
‘ But the opinion of the average man is Public 
\ Opinion —and sooner or later every prince and 
potentate and president abides by it, or falls. 
Without his consent you cannot make war. 
Without his insistence you will not have Peace. 
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This is why the news is more important in the 
world today than it has ever been before. The 
truth of the world’s affairs must reach the average 
man free of falsity or distortion, whether by 
carelessness or accident or design. The world can 
scarcely survive another time when whole nations 
can live falsehoods, and make war for them. 

Here in America, yuu are part of the 
best-informed public opinion ever developed. With 
incredible speed and unfaltering integrity, your 
mighty working press puts the ablest news-people 
in the world against the endless job of getting 
you the facts of the news. 

And Newsweek magazine, if you will let it, can 
help you grasp those facts each week as you 
could hardly hope to do alone. 

It is Newsweek’s special task to sum up your 
news in quick panorama—to interpret it for 
deep-down significance —to forecast its future 
course as clearly as can be seen. 


[ Newsweek’s special ability at this task has 
| earned it the special regard of millions of 
Americans. It will earn yours, too. 
— — oe a ee oe oe oe . : ; we ee 


NEWSWEEK... 


to report, 

to interpret, 

to forecast the 
truth af human 
affairs for America’s 
Significant People* 









*In designating the readers of NEWsWEEK as Significant People, we merely compress into two 
words their all-around “far-above-averageness”—both mental and material. The intrinsic char- 
acter of NEWSWEEK attracts such people naturally. Their unusual “mental acquisitiveness,” and 
their eager interest in the new, are qualities that make them especially receptive to your adver- 
tising. Qualities which have led them to NEWSWEEK in such numbers that its circulation has 
risen 78% in six years, while its advertising revenue (among all general magazines) has ad- 
vanced from twenty-second to fifth place. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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r NHIS community of interest is so general that 
any advertisement that describes and pictures 
basic information about a product—its design, its 


capacities, its uses, its fundamental advantages —will 








FIELD REPORTS ON INSTRUMENTS, 
GAUGES AND METERS 


Oil Refinery Men Tell What They Need 
and What They Do to Solve Problems 
Involving Instrumentation. 


The Petroleum Engineer has retained a field research 
organization whose reporters are now visiting with 
Engineers and Operating Men in oil refineries, to get 
a hrst-hand picture of experiences and viewpoints on 
the instruments and devices these operating men usc 
for measurement and control of temperature, pressure, 
flow, liquid level and viscosity. Free Field Report Bul- 
letins are available to instrument manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies. They relate verbatim com 
ments on topics like these 


APPLICATION AND “USE” INFORMATION NEEDED 


IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRU- 
MENTS AND GAUGES REQUIRED 


FACTORS INFLUENCING PURCHASES 
REPAIR PARTS INFORMATION NEEDED 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES AND SERVICE METHODS 


MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING, INSTRUCTION 
LITERATURE AND MANUALS 


We will be glad to send these Field Report Bulletins, 
each week, to all of the executives of your Company 
who are in any way concerned with sales or with post- 
war plans and policies. No obligation, of course. 
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be useful to engineers in a// divisions, even though 
it is aimed primarily at one engineering group. If 
the best market for a particular product is in Natural 
Gasoline Manufacturing, the advertising in The 
Petroleum Engineer should round out the basic 
product story with examples of specific applications 
in Natural Gasoline Plants, and perhaps in Refineries 
where the application is likely to be so similar. But 
as long as the basic story is there, a// engineers in a/l 
divisions of the Petroleum industry can apply your 
product story to their specific needs. 





Petroleum Engineering Problems Are 
International 


The Petroleum Engineer deals specifically with 
new and advanced techniques and practices that 
help solve operating problems throughout the oil 
world. All over the globe Petroleum men read The 
Petroleum Engineer because the editorial pages and 
most of the advertising pages bring them practical 
operating ideas and methods, and descriptions of 
the equipment and materials they use. 
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WHY is the Operating Engineer 
important to You? 


892% of all equipment and supplies are purchased by 
mgineers and engineering trained superintendents, 
foremen and operating officials. (From a national 
study of oil industry buying habits by T. Gaines Re- 
earch, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes.) 

These men, whose responsibility for performance 
earns them the right to specify and buy, actually requi- 
sition equipment and machinery to the tune of 
§3,000,000,000 annually. So manufacturers making 
equipment, materials or products used in any of the 
engineering subjects listed here can tell a basic product 
story to all engineers in the three divisions of the in- 
dustry, through informative product advertising in 
The Petroleum Engineer. 
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Low-Cost 
Coverage of Operating Men 


You can run a full page in every issue of The Petro- 
leum Engineer for a solid year for only $2340... 
(13 issues including the Reference Annual). 


1 page 13 times $180.00 
Y2 page 13 times 97.50 
4 page 13 times 52.50 


All space sold on bulk basis; rates governed by total space used 
within one year. 











For full details on cover rates, 
additional fractional units, color 
inserts, etc., see The Petroleum 
Engineer listing in Standard 
Rate & Data, Class 111 or call 
the office nearest you. 





























SUBJECTS COMMON TO MORE THAN ONE DIVISION OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 
The readers of The Petroleum Engineer deal with most of these sub- 
jects ..- hence, are interested in products related to them. 
Abrasion Gas Transmission Overhead Transmission 
Air and Gas Filtering Gauging Packing 
ough §} Automatic Control Gas Compression Painting and Coating 
p- If Centrifuging Hard Surfacing of Metals Pipe Threading and Repair 
i Cleaning Heat Exchange Piping ; 
Cura Color Dynamics Heating Power Transmission 
The Condensation Heat Treating Preheating 
hovic Wl Construction Engineering Hydraulics Pressure Control 
asi Bl : ; 
¢ | Corrosion Seateemmentetion. —"s — 
7 i ; . eam 
1005S eee, gm of Gases and Temperature Recording and Control 2. Internal Combustion 
eries aes Flow Recording and Control 3. Electric 
Electrification Liquid Level Recording and Control Pumping 
But Electronics Pressure Recording and Control aoe 
: : Product Analysis Recording Radiation 
n all Equipment Design (viscosity, color, vapor) Recording 
Equipment Maintenance : 
your Excavating Insulation Safety Practices 
Exhaust Laboratory Research Storage wie 
Fabrication Lighting = ¢nnsnioninlamadaand 
Field Testing Lubrication Telegraphy 
Filtration Machine Shop Practice oe 
Fire Protection Maintenance of Machinery a arenes do-seagas 
ire Flanging Materials Handling ransportation 
: Tube Cleaning 
Fluid Flow Metallurgy Tubing Repai d Threadi 
Fluid Separation Metering ———— ee 
£ Friction Motor Transportation Ventilating 
vith Vibration 
hat Water Cooling 
Water Treating 
ou *s Welding 
The #iL_ ARP ABC 
nd New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Motheral; 
cal Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells Street, E. V. ‘Perkins; 
of SOULLING.& PROBUETION © PIE LINE © REFHUNG & RATERAL GASOLINE Los Angeles 36, California, 518 N. Sweetzer, R. C. Wipperman. 




















Dailas 1, Texas, Irwin-Keasler Building e T. J. Crowley, Advertising Manager 
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The editorial policy of DandW 
has always been to explore new 
and uncharted fields that lie 
within the world of Shipping, 
Handling, Warehousing and Dis- 
tribution . fields that will 
prove of value and opportunity 
to our readers. 


The results of these explorations 
have led the readers of DandW 
to look forward to the findings 
of our editorial staff, realizing 
that the course has been care- 
fully studied and charted. 


With the January issue, DandW 
presents, in addition to the reg- 
ular department editors listed 
below, Philip Kennedy, who will 
write regularly on the relation 
of packaging to distribution. 


Another “first”, another course 
to explore and chart . . . another 
example of DandW’s authorita- 
tive leadership in reader-interest. 


+ 


Materials Handling Editor Matthew W. Potts 
Air Cargo Editor John H. Frederick 
Traffic Consultant Henry G. Elwell 


International Trade Consultant 
George F. Bauer 
Legal Editor Leo T. Parker 


A Chilton 


© 


Publication 
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“Industrial Marketing" Map of Business Conditions 
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EBUp O to 7% 
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Business Activity Holds Steady at Near-Peak Levels 


The rate of business activity has risen a little in 
recent weeks and is again very close to the peak 
which was reached last December. If current trends 
cominue it will reach a new peak, this month, even 
though industrial production is slowly declining. 
For several months business has been following 
about the same trends as it did a year ago, with 
total volume moving upward while manufacturing 
has tended to move in the opposite direction. Retail 
trade as well as financial transaction account for 
these changes. 


While the general average has changed slowly, 
variations among different cities and regions have 
become more striking than usual. The average is 
about 5 per cent higher than last year, but in some 
places trade is 15 per cent above a year ago. In 
several cities, it is from § to 10 per cent lower. 
Several of these communities are the ones in which 
trade was unusually high a year ago and some re- 
cession was to be expected. Even in these places 
activity is far higher than normal and in most 
cities is far above all previous peaks. 


Two sections in the Eastern part of the country 
are still lagging behind the national average. These 
regions are the New England states and most of the 
South Atlantic states. Shifts in war production, 
shipbuilding, and unfavorable weather for some 
crops have been factors in holding activity some- 
what below the high level of a year ago. 


In the industrial region south of the Great Lakes 
and also throughout a considerable part of the 
South, business has increased more than the na- 
tional average. War -expenditures in these regions 
have been high and agriculture has been more pros- 
perous than for many years. Military spending is 
expected to remain at close to present levels until 
the war in Europe is over and then some reduction 
is likely. 


Business has been slowing down a little in the 
South, especially in Texas, but it is still about equal 


SAAA Elects New Slate 


Directors of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies have elected 
the following officers to govern during the 
ensuing term 


President, Dan T. White, Jr., Mithoff 


& White, El Paso, Tex.; vice-president, 
Paul C. Franke, Jr., Franke-Wilkinson- 
Schiwetz, Inc., Houston, and executive 


secretary, Alfonso Johnson, Dallas. 

The directors also voted to issue a re- 
vised edition of the Information Register 
which gives complete information on the 
association, and contains a data sheet on 
each agency-member. 


to the national average. Continued large output of 
petroleum is holding activity up and will keep it 
from falling as long as demand remains so large. 


An area of very good business is the northern half 
of the agricultural regions of the Middle West. The 
bumper wheat crop this year has stimulated trade 
for it has boosted farm income in that region. The 
record corn crop is expected to have a similar effect 
throughout other parts of the farming districts, 
although it may be offset to some extent by the 
decline in, income from livestock. 


The largest area in which business is lagging 
behind the general average is the Mountain states. 
Business there is being kept up fairly well by 
mining operations, but these have not been sufficient 
to push the rate of activity as high as it was a year 
ago. Throughout the last four years the increase 
throughout these regions has been somewhat less 
than in most other parts of the country. Problems 
of future readjustment may, for that reason, not be 
so disturbing and more of the advance will be held. 


Conditions in the Pacific Coast states have receded 
somewhat from the high level of recent months and 
now show about the same change from a year ago as 
the national average. They have held up somewhat 
better in the southern part than they have in the 
northern half, but in both the rate is not far from 
that of a year ago. Activity will probably be main- 
tained as long as war demands are large. 


‘ 


In Canada, the high rate of business activity is 
being maintained and the national average is about 
the same as it was a year ago. The region of greatest 
increase is the industrial districts north of the Great 
Lakes where a large percentage of the war industries 
are located. Conditions in the agricultural regions 
have been improving because of the good crops this 
year. Trends in trade, industry, and agriculture are 
slightly upward. 


Caldwell Joins Ayer & Son 
Benjamin P. Caldwell, Jr., 


secretary and director of public relation 
for Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., fo 
the past nine years, has joined the Chi 
cago staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


assistan' 


Lutz Named to G-E Account 


Paul V. Lutz, who has been in charg: 
of engineering products advertising, an¢ 
who edited the semi-technical “Broadcast 
News” at Radio Corporation of America 
has joined Maxon, Inc., as account man 
ager for the specialty products divisio: 
of General Electric. 
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Have you any idea of the thousands of different items of supplies, 
equipment and machinery needed for the mining, smelting and re- 
fining of metals and non-metallics? . . . the tremendous quantities 
of them that are used? . . . the world-wide extent of the mining 
industry? . . . why this industry is going to be active and prosper- 
ous for years to come? Read These Eight Solid Reasons: 


Pent-up requirements for civilian goods, plus 
rehabilitation needs, will maintain heavy de- 
mands for metals and non-metallics, and sup- 
port busy mining activity for years to come. 


Mining companies are in a strong financial po- 
sition—ready and able to replace worn equip- 
ment and carry out programs of mine devel- 
opment laid aside because of wartime pressure. 


Lower operating costs are a relentless trend, 
accomplished by improved mechanized mining 
and ore dressing methods, plus the use of the 
best equipment. 


Reconversion is no problem for the mining in- 
dustry. It can start its production into civilian 
goods channels as soon as war conditions permit. 


Government regulation will control any sur- 
pluses of metals which might exist after the 
war, and thus prevent market disturbances. 


A substantial export market for mining ma- 
chinery and equipment after the war to our 
allies, Latin America, Soviet Union, China, 


Africa, India and other countries, is assured. 


Rehabilitation of mines damaged and destroyed 
in occupied countries during the war offers a 
huge market for every conceivable type of 
equipment and supply. 
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Gold operators are already laying plans for re- 
opening mine properties as soon as government 
permits, and confidently predict a tremendous 
increase in gold mining activity. 


ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL is a “sure thing”, 
too. It takes your sales message to places where it 
counts. Since 1866, E. & M. J. has been the leading 
international publication of the mining industry. Its 
paid ABC circulation reaches executive and operat- 
ing officials at mines, mills, smelters and refineries 
all over the world—all the men who have buying 
influence. That's why E. & M. J. is head dnd shoul- 
ders above all others in advertising lineage . . . and 
your best bet. 


——a 
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ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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AIR 
TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 


AND SUPPLIES 


THE ONLY ABC-ABP PUBLICATION 
REACHING THESE EXECUTIVES 
Everyday Working Tool in Shipping 
and Transportation 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $15.00 A YEAR 
( 52 iesves) 


OVER 80% RENEWALS 
Write for Specific Market Data 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


(wetter) 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS ARP) 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


. 
NEW YORK !7, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 
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Agencies View 1945 


dissertation about market research 
techniques and methods, but it should 
be pointed out that far more emphasis 
today should be placed upon gather- 
ing information from the field by per- 
ait contacts. 


Contacts with customers or pros- 
pects can be made by a professional 
research organization, by the sales 
force of the manufacturer, by the ad- 
vertising manager or his assistants, by 
representatives of business publica- 
tions who have been specially com- 
missioned for the job or by other 
people. 

It is important that the field worker 
be a person of mature judgment, a 
good contact maker, and seasoned i 
industrial selling and advertising pro- 
cedure. He should be thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that field re- 
search is not selling but the honest 
impartial gathering of facts. Unless 
a man engaged to do field research 
has had previous experience he should 
coaching 


be given some intensive 


prior to making a trip. 


Research Now Being Done 


By way of illustrating the jobs that 
research is doing a few of those an- 
swering the question cited some of the 
research projects now under way. They 
break down into eight general classi- 
fications. 

The first may be called the appli- 
cation of products to new markets. 
The question needing to be answered 
in most cases is how do they fit and 
where. Typical examples are these 
two: 

“During the war, a manufacturer 
in Cleveland has been using our client’s 
equipment to perform a certain opera- 
tion on a tremendous range of small 
parts used to operate various types of 
industrial equipment. We haven't 
any idea what the range of applica- 
tion may be, so, we are going to hire 
a research company to find out 
whether doughnut 
cleaning machines, lathes, drill presses, 
etc., can be operated with our client’s 
equipment. Once we get the appli- 
cations isolated, we will then look at 
each field to see what the anticipated 
volume is, who the manufacturers in 
the field are, where they are located, 
and so on. With this information, 
it will be a simple matter to project 
a fairly accurate market picture and 

build a sales organization accord- 
ingly. 

“Again, in the case of X.Y.Z. Com- 


machines, dry 


pany, we have sent several men our 
on the road with samples of various 
sealing compounds to call on manu- 
facturers of widely varying producis, 
saying: ‘Here’s a compound that will 
do thus and so—do you think it can 
be used in your postwar product?’ We 
are lining up some new and unusual 
applications by this method.” 

A second type of information being 
gathered relating to channels of dis- 
tribution discloses that: “A certain 
manufacturer who has always sold 
through mill supply jobbers, finds that 
radio parts jobbers are handling com- 
petitive lines.” 

“A bolt and nut manufacturer who 
has sold directly to industry, finds a 
competitor, who is selling through job 
bers, is giving him a royal trimming.” 
In such cases, it is necessary to get as 
full and complete information as pos 
sible—from the field—and base de 
cisions upon them. 


Third, many firms are studying and 
restudying the problem of | selling 
through manufacturers’ 
this plan more or less expensive than 
having direct salesmen for a given 
product? 


agents. - Is 


Fourth, men are being sent out into 
the field to find out what customers 
and prospects really think about a 
given firm. Is it tops in its field, 
or only a second rater? In what ways 
is the firm failing to satisfy its cus 
tomers? 

Fifth, who actually buys and in 
fluences the buying of a certain type 
of product’? Does the purchasing 
agent have the final say? Or does the 
design engineer, the plant superin 
tendent, or others exert an influence? 

Sixth, in what ways is your product 
being used? You may believe it is 
used only for applications A and B, 
whereas a few plants may be using it 
for application C. This latter use 
may open up a whole new avenue of 
sales. 


Seventh, what features of you 
product are most appealing to users 
In your advertising you may hay 
been stressing light weight, whereas 
many of your users may like it be 
cause of some other point. Such 
studies often reveal potent new ad 
vertising themes. 

Eighth, much toil, sweat and study, 
both in the office and in the field a: 
being expended upon compiling and 
maintaining correct mailing lists. In 
these days of lightning turnover o 
plants and personnel, this is one o 
the biggest jobs before the advertisins 
manager. All that space permits 
to reémphasize the significance of this 
question wherever direct mail is usec. 
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| Answering the question: 


nn 


Definition: By the “Airports Market” is meant 
that important segment of purchasing power in 
aviation which originates at the landing facility. 
This is a market for all aviation products and ser- 
vices —as applied both to the construction and 
operation of the airport — and the sales, servicing 


and maintenance of aircraft. 


SIZE OF THE AIRPORTS MARKET 
October, 1945 figures show $1,030,114.90 con- 


struction begun and projects proposed totaling 
$16,930,000.00. (Plus other construction of un- 
stated cost.) Since 1940, over $400,000,000 worth 
of defense airport construction has been com- 
pleted, “always”, says the CAA, “with ain eye 


to post-war civil use.” 






FUTURE OF THE AIRPORTS MARKET 


a“ 


ss 





From the above figures and 
from all other signs in the 
levelopment of aviation, the 
airport appears as the stable 
hub of the whole market for 


aviation goods and services. 
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EDITORIAL SCOPE OF AIRPORTS MAGAZINE 


AIRPORTS’ editors write and report soleiy in the inter- 
ests of the specialized reader groups who represent pur- 
chasing authority at airports, airparks or other landing 
7; Le ~~ ¥. - . ee ss) (Uf Pr 
facilities. Editorial material on the “how, why, 
ee ” ee °° . 
where,” and “by whom” of every phase of airport 
. . % . 1) 
operation is both frame and fuselage of AIRPORTS 
editorial service. 





Please note especially two things in this circulation break- 

down: 

1. Airports complete and specialized coverage. 

2. Airports flexibility of circulation to accommodate fluctu- 
ations within the field. 


Airport Managers and Operating Personnel . Pas te 4,274 
Fixed Base Operators, Aircraft and Equipment Dealers, . 
Distributors ee ee i eae 2,242 
Municipal Government Officials responsible for Develop- 
ment and Maintenance of Airports. ...... . 1,792 
Commercial Airlines Maintenance and Purchasing Execu- 
ee. eer ie ee eee ee 350 
CAA Officials, State Aeronautical Boards and Others 
Influencing Operation and Development of Airports 422 
Selective Rotational List for Extra Coverage in Specific 
Areas of Airport Construction Activity. ..... . 650 
Advertisers, Agencies and Prospects ........ 720 
10,450 
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There is Big Business 
in the Special ena 
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Go after this business today .. . get set for 
even greater business when heen is won 
...- MAKE EVERY SHOT 
7 
A BULL’S-EYE! ° 
ar 
@ 33% more drilling rigs were in’ cialized for the world-widg * 
operation in the United States on  producing-pipeline ind ce 
September 30 than a year ago— OIL WEEKLY you in 
4,032 against 2,986. 26.8% more selected “target” ¢ bu 
wells were completed in the United engaged in dri tal 
States during the first nine months pipeline ope Be 
of 1944 than in the same period of minimu tin 
1943. With 17,897 wells completed conce th 
in the first 39 weeks, indications are edite * 
that at least 24,000 will be completed wt 
this year. (The editors of THE O ne 
WEEKLY, in the Yearbook Num ; 
last January, estimated that ¢ sc 
tions would total 23,585.) 4 in 
Petroleum Administration | e0v- th 
has set up a goal 9 of 27 and pe 
xhich 5,000 wildeats are m panies ed 
bYes, b | is booming in Mp of all drill. | * 
aoe coy a be ee ae F operations ce 
ek wee Mra ects are evel de 
‘% 7 Sie joe ‘ PI 
representative for el 
aa ho es ah on the market cover- fi 
| PHE OIL WEEKLY .. . and 
ormation on the buying and m 
cifying personnel in the oil pro- fe 
ducing industry, or for information ‘re 
as to what men in this specialized oh 
industry say they want in advertising 
copy. 
The OIL WEEKLY 
A GULF Specialized PUBLICATION 
3301 Buffalo Drive 
@ Houston 1, Texas @ 
OFFICES IN 
New York Cleveland 
Tulsa Chicago 7 
Los Angeles 
A 
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MEET THE POSTWAR CHALLENGE 
of the Specialized : 
PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY 


A top-ranking, vital market today — with even greater 























postwar world-wide activity assured—this speciali 
industry merits special sales effort NC 


@ Even though 1944 expenditures for equipment and supplies 
are averaging more than thirty million dollars a month, the 
important thing to keep in mind is the tremendous, world-wide 
program necessary in this heavy-spending industry after the 
war, This highly specialized industry has performed miracles 
in meeting wartime requirements for aviation gasoline, toluene, 
butadiene, etc. Process development which normally might have 
taken ten or fifteen years has been crowded into two or three. 
But most of the wartime construction has been in a compara- 
tively few large plants—less than 20 percent of the total. Af 
the war America and the world will demand—and beg 
—better lubricants and higher octane gasoline th 
To bring all its facilities up to the new stang 
industry in the postwar era will have 
never before equalled in its histg 
Go after this business NQ 
schedule to profit from 
in PETROLEUM REBS 
the oil refining i 
petroleum sys 
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The FIRST, Big 
Post-War panei 


Dublical 
Works 


STREETS, 


HIGHWAYS 





BIG backlog of public work is 

building up. The Federal Works 
Agency reported to Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1944, that their survey of 
Cities, Counties and States showed 
the following work in various stages 
of planning: Streets, Roads and 
Bridges $3,066,000,000; Waterworks 
Sewage Work $2,799,000,000; 
Strips $453,- 


and 
Airports and Landing 
000.000; Total in round figures 
$6.318,000,000. Much of this work 
will be let quickly after victory to 
help prevent an unemployment crisis 
in that transition period. 


Some Special Features of 


PUBLIC WORKS 
PUBLIC WORKS audited circula- 


tion blankets this big specialized en- 
construction market 
In a recent unbiased 
large cross-section 


gineering and 
without waste. 
survey covering a 
of the engineers and superintendents 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editor- 


ially. In addition, our special market 
surveys free to advertisers have 
helped many manufacturers locate 


prospects for immediate post-war sales. 


Write teday for full information. 


Public 


Works 


New York 17, N.Y 


308 East 45th St 
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ANA Meeting 


‘to do a job, it will continue to use 
these tools after the war,” Mr. Young 
said. Preparation of annual reports 
‘and arranging stockholder meetings, 
are among the jobs being done by 
|some advertising managers. Companies 
can sell their services just as effective- 
ly as they sell their products, he 
pointed out. Institutional advertising 
can do a public relations job, but it 
must be done carefully and should 
cover the problems of the individual 
company, he continued. 

Statistics cited by Mr. Roddick in- 
dicated the important part played by 
the advertising department in all the 
functions of a company. For exam- 
ple, in 80 per cent of the 174 case 
studies made, the advertising depart- 
ment is responsible for the preparation 
of exhibits for trade shows. 

Other activities and the percentage 
of cases in which the advertising de- 
partment assumes responsibility for 
their preparation are: displays for deal- 
ers or distributors, 91 per cent. Prep- 
aration of catalogs, 77 per cent. Mar- 
per cent. Advertising 
full responsibility 


ket research, 77 
for new employes: 
16 per cent; partial responsibility, 77 
per cent. Designing of new packaging, 
72 per cent. Preparing speeches for 
others, 70 per cent. Making sales mo- 
tion pictures or slide films, 70 per cent. 
Arranging company ceremonies, such 
as “E” awards, 63 per cent. Preparing 
employe morale building posters, 62 
per cent. Public relations slides or 
movies, 61 per cent. Dealer meetings, 
Editing dealer house 
59 per cent. Editing con- 
sumer house magazines, 55 per cent. 
Sales analysis, 53 per cent and dealer 
cooperative advertising, 52 per cent. 

Other subjects included in the pro- 
gram dealt with ANA’s brand name 
| program and the continuing study of 
public opinion instituted several years 
|ago by the association. 


60 per cent. 


magazines, 


New Booklet Tells How to 
Prepare Literature for Schools 


@ If you are planning educational 
type promotional material for distri- 
bution to schools, the recently com- 
pleted study by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals is 
worth reviewing in detail. This study, 
published after a year of work by 
teachers and business people, is an 
authoritative guide to the type of ma- 
terial that is acceptable to supplement 
text books. 


Educators realize the value of lit- 


‘erature which discusses new develop- 
“ments or new processes or which tells 


of better ways to do things, such as is 
discovered in the research laborator 
and engineering departments of indus- 
try, but they dislike the heavy em- 
phasis that is placed on advertising 
Educators realize too that student 
are in need of the latest kind of infor- 
mation if they are to be best equipped 
to face the problems of life outside of 
school. But it should be remembered 
that school teachers are concerned 
with seeing that students get an in 

partial and as nearly complete under- 
standing of the subjects possible, un- 
colored by the influence of a single 
point of view. 

This doesn’t mean that recognition 
for the donor is not acceptable, but 
rather that such recognition should 
not contain the urge for action which 
typifies sales promotion literature. 

Copies of the study can be obtained 
from the National Better Business Bu 


nw 


w“ 


reau, Inc., Chrysler Building, Nev 
York 17, N. Y. Ask for the “Con 


sumer Education Study.” 


New Indicator of Postwar 

Plans for Textile Industry 

@ Of primary interest to the mak 
ers of machinery and equipment for 
the textile industry is the new market 
study just released by W.R.C. Smith 
Publishing Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
publishers of Cotton. 

Based on personal interviews with 
textile mill executives, the study dis 
cusses the plans of mills regarding 
purchases of new machinery and 
equipment following the cessation of 

war. The textile industry, second 
largest in the country, has been push- 
ing its equipment to the limit to pro 
vide materials for the Armed Forces. 
New machinery was largely unavail- 
able during the war; thus, a large part 
of the old equipment is in need of 
replacement. Most important is the 
desire, as pointed'out by mill men, to 
install new design labor-saving ma 
chinery to obtain more efficient pro- 
duction, and to meet the new eco 
nomic problem which Will face al 
industry postwar. 

New developments in fibers, nev 
processes and entirely new material 
are also largely responsible for thi 
trend. Mill men have many ideas o1 
how textile machinery can be im 
proved to meet the particular prob 
lems of their operations; some of thes 
are brought out in the study. 

Copies of the booklet can be ob 
tained from the publisher. 


Ferry Cap to Bayless-Kerr 

Ferry Cap and Set Screw Company 
Cleveland, has retained Bayless-Kerr Con 
pany of that city as its advertising agency 
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IF THE SHOE FITS-WEAR IT / 


Coal is the basic industry! The market 
it offers is stable. In good times, or bad, 
coal offers a tremendous market for in- 
numerable products and supplies. Even in 
war year 1943, with priorities hard to 
obtain, coal purchased over $67,700,000 
worth of mining machinery and repair 


parts. 


If you are interested in new markets, it 
may pay you well to investigate coal — 
for the shoe may fit and dividends be 
reaped! Coal has no postwar conversion 
oroblem — official Washington and the 
ndustry itself do not expect any consid- 
erable tonnage decrease. To maintain its 


sompetitive position, coal must mechan- 
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ize — and most operators today agree 
that as much equipment will be installed 
during the next decade as has occured 
to date. 


If you are interested in reaching this 
tremendous present and postwar market, 
Mechanization, the Magazine of Modern 
Coal, can serve you well by placing your 
messages in the hands of the majority of 
the nation's leading coal operators — 
more executives and more engineers than 
can be reached by any other publication 
medium. Marketing statistics given upon 


request — we solicit your inquiry. 


MECHANIZATION, INC., MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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More than 
of the families 


patronize gas- 
oline pumps. 


The SUPER SERVICE 
STATION magazine is the 
No. I book in this field. 


*Gasoline Pump Mirs. Assn. 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 
435 N. Mich. Ave. @ Chicago 11, IIL 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Advertising Without 
Salesmanship? 


Occasionally our company is inclined 
to put me on the spot by recommending 
that the advertising department do the 
job alone with a certain product or a cer- 
tain market. While I am a great believer 
in advertising, this frightens me some as 
I have never considered it a question of 
either one or the other but rather that 
the teamwork of both advertising and 
selling should produce the best results. 
Would you have anything to say on this 
subject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


You are certainly correct in your 
general assumption that the combina- 
tion of advertising and salesmanship 
leads to the most economical market- 
company 
may have a certain minor or unasso- 
ciated product with which they do 
not want their salesmen to become 
involved. 


ing set-up. However, a 


In this case, a product and market 
study is usually made to determine 
the competitive situation, then adver- 
tising tests are made to find out if 
inquiries can be received, quotations 
made and orders secured without the 
help of the sales force. A single geo- 
graphical area or single industry or 
two is usually selected for the test; 
advertising and other costs are 
checked against sales to find out if 
the result is worth the effort. 


If a careful job is done along this 
line, the results may surprise you. 
Certainly when a reasonable opportu- 
nity opens up, a good advertising 
manager should welcome the challenge 
and make effort to succeed. 
Perhaps if you make a good start you 
will find sales management willing to 
to help you close 
good inquiries that you 


eve ry 


assign salesmen 


particularly 
may develop from advertising. 


More About Production 
Identification 


We were more than just interested in 
your answer to “Product Identification” 
in the September issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. We agree that many firms 
are aware of this lack, but their attitude 
is such that it has been difficult to drive 
home this point. You see, “Eye-dentifi 
cation”, seal-tagging, is our business. Be 
ing manutacturers of seal tags and seal- 
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ing equipment, we have approached t 
from the following tie-ins: 

1. Seal-tagging with trade-mark. 

2. Linking product to advertising 
through seal-tagging. 


w 


Carrying their story or warranty not 
only to the point-of-sale, but to the 


point-of-use, by the seal-tag method 

A few sample seal-tags are enclosed 
We would welcome any comment or sug 
gestion you care to make. 

VICE-PRESIDE} 

We are glad to know that you are 
plugging for improved product iden- 
tification. Manufacturers selling to 
consumers seem to have this point 
well in mind, but manufacturers sell- 
ing to industry seem much less aware 
of the importance of tying their prod- 
ucts up closely with their advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Of course, this is understandable 
because many products, such as steel, 
lumber or other raw materials, do not 
lend themselves easily to this idea 
However, we do believe that in th 
postwar period, we are going to have 
much greater consciousness of this 
weak link in marketing on the part 
of those selling to industry. We believe 
that the time is ripe to urge that you: 
“Eye-dentification” seal-tagging be 
part of every company’s postwar mar 
keting plans. 


House Magazines 
—How Effective? 


For many years we have published 
little gossip sheet that goes to all of o 
employes. Everyone likes it but I am not 
at all sure it is worth the money fro 
a management or stockholders’ stanc 
point. What is the censensus? Can 
magazine of this kind be justified on tl 
basis of being liked by employes, or mu: 
it do more to justify its existence? 

ADVERTISING MANAGI 

There are many employe magazine 
in the same class as yours and no doub 
you, like the others, do use some o 
the space for inspiring the workers to 
keep up their war production effort 
buy bonds, contribute to the Re 
Cross, etc. During the war, hous 
magazines have justified themselve 
very largely as morale and inspiratio: 
builders. Also as a medium throug 
which employe committees may reac 
the entire group of workers in a 
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Fo ete ene heli As 


“Some FUN! I'd always wanted to be a railroad engineer 


and then when I had given up all hope and was sedately 
seated behind a copywriter’s desk, I was suddenly up- 
rooted and shot out to a leading railroad’s head yards. 
My assignment was to dig up copy facts and angles for 
one of our clients who is in the metallizing equipment 
business—and helps the transportation industry short- 
circuit wartime restrictions on maintenance and replace- 
ment parts. 

“| lived ‘railroad’ and railroad maintenance during my 
visit. Dined at the local beanery . . . rubbed elbows and 
talked shop with the men who use our clients’ products 


and the men who buy them.” 


The material that flowed from this copywriter’s pencil got 
a “clean” okay from our client—Metallizing Engineering 
Company—and an enthusiastic press because it was on 
the beam. Talked the language of the railroad men to 
whom it was directed. 


And that. you'll find. is the goal of Rickard advertising. 
To talk the language . . . and walk the shortest, most 


economical pathway to sales by getting the facts about 


’ ° 


SINCE 1912 


330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, 
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TO MAKE MY COPY P-AY! 





an industry’s needs and presenting our clients’ services 
in the light of these findings. 


If you’re interested in this type of copy . . . copy that 
packs a punch, not a paunch . . . we'd like to sit down 
with you and discuss ways and means of making sure your 
advertising appropriation is delivering its maximum 
head of sales-steam for every dollar invested. 


Why not get in touch with us today? 





Copy DATA FIRST HAND . . . Walter Morris, Rickard Account 
Executive on Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., talks metallizing 
problems with the shop foreman on a recent field trip. 


CLIENTS WE SERVE: [HE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION * BROWN & MATTHEWS, 
INC. * CLOVER MFG. CO. * COAST METALS, INC 
EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY * THE HAYWARD COM- 


BROTHERS COMPANY * KELLER-DORIAN CORPORATION 
METALLIZING ENGINEERING CO., INC. * NATIONAL 
TILE AND MARBLE CORPORATION * OAKITE PRODUCTS, 
INC. = A. R. PURDY CO., INC. » JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SHELDON SERVICE COMPANY 


« 
and COMPANY, Inc. PANY « THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY - HELLER 


N.Y. B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY * UNITED CHROMIUM, INC 
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HEY WILL BE HARDENED, keener-eyed, 
more critical, more conscious of per- 
formance, more wary of promise. . . 


When it is all over. some of the twelve 
midlion will become the buying influences 
in the 31,500 manufacturing plants which 
will be producing at least 89° of the total 
value of manufactured goods. 


One of the future buying influences wrote 


to us asking for tear sheets of articles 
which had appeared in our department de- 


voted to Postwar Planning for 40-X Sales. 


Listen to what he had to say: “I have been 
making a study of Postwar Planning for 
the day when the war is over and I can 
again join the ranks of business. During 
the war, I believe it is the opportunity of 
every man in the service to study the poten- 
tial business conditions after the war, so as 
not to be caught napping.” 


So as not to be caught napping! In a few 


~ 7 writtr Ry p \ ' set ice Modern Industry 
i e only staff writter axazine whose editors do their 
‘ fleld-researct per We ntribute 1 


We take the full 


. ’ Deba 1" 


editorial responsibility 


CHICAGO 6 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post Street + 
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...80 as not to be 


caught napping” 


words taken from an overseas letter, the 
editorial aims of Modern Industry are 
more sharply defined than we have de- 
fined them, This serviceman’s thought ex- 
plains why Modern Industry, edited exclu- 
sively for the multiple interests of man- 
agement men in the manufacturing indus. 
tries, is patterned in its unique style. 


Common Understanding Opens All Doors 
is completely a_ staff 


magazine. This means that ou 
own traveling editors do their own field- 


Modern Industry 
written 


research in person in order to prepare a 
packaged service of researched reports on 
what's going on, what's being done, what's 
. written 
and illustrated to reach management minds 
the fastest way. 


being planned in all industry 


So as not to be caught napping, more than 
50.000 men in 
31,500 most important manufacturing plants 


responsible management 


read Modern Industry and route it to their 
will not be 
caught napping by an important develop- 


key personnel 50 they. 3OO ces 


1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 


ment on any of the 8 vital fronts of man- 
agement interest. 


Let’s see what the November 15th issu« 
has for the sales-minded 


] Cooperatives: Friend or Foe?............38 
Fresh from chalking up a sensational 
growth record in distribution, they'r 
now invading production. Why? Ar: 
they to be feared as competitors? O) 
welcomed as new customers? Picturized 
report provides the facts, sets this ke 
subject in true perspective. 


] Guide to Postwar Personnel 

Planning seindenigtimaninanitilidintbi 42 
When King Costs returns to the throne 
war-boomed personnel methods go or 
trial. MI editors reveal what plants wil 
do about suggestion systems, labo 
management committees, recreation 
counselors, special services, other war 
time personnel techniques. 


Modern Industry 
The Staff-written Magasine of Interpretive Journalis 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


20 North Wacker Drive + CLEVELAND 14: 627 Union Commerce Building «* PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Stre« 
ATLANTA 3: 


LOS ANGELES 14: 103 West 8th Stree 
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effort to secure greater cooperation for 
all government, war and _ allied 
agencies. 

Over and above this, we believe a 
magazine should be an important fac- 
tor in interpreting workers to man- 
agement and management to workers. 
There is so much literature available 
today that a house magazine should 
not try to compete or duplicate in 
the general field. The magazine, how- 
ever, can be a very important help to 
stockholders, management and work- 
ers by making all policies clear, avoid- 
ing misunderstandings and inspiring 
complete cooperation. Just as certain 
large national publishers use their 
newspapers and magazines as a spring- 
board for other activities, so you and 
your editorial committee can be of 
help in many ways such as encourag- 
ing employe educational activities and 
athletic events as well as cooperating 
in all patriotic activities. 

In fact, there is no end to the op- 
portunities awaiting a good house 
organ editor. 


Are You Ready? 


Our company has been doing a certain 
mount of talking about postwar plan- 
ing but very little of it has gotten into 
the advertising department. I am _ very 

ich afraid when V-E Day comes, I will 
be deluged with requests for new catalogs, 
price books, etc. If every company does 
the same thing, the printers and engravers 
will bog down and it may take months to 

t results 

What do you think about this situa 

n? What is the outlook? 

Many companies have been so com- 
pletely buried under the load of war 
vork that they have not done much 
ostwar planning. Some of these com- 
panies do not have large reconversion 
problems and so do not have much 
to worry about. It is the companies 
that do not have the big reconversion 
ob that are the ones most likely to 
veglect the few actions that are nec- 
ssary. No other person is responsible 
for your department. Other execu- 
tives are busy on other matters. If 
you let them delay giving you instruc- 
tions for catalogs, price books, etc., 
t will be your fault if the work gets 
bogged down. 

So we would urge you to follow 
nanagement closely and get your re- 
eases just as fast as you can. Many 
uthorities seem to think the war with 
Germany will last longer than it was 
t first expected. But even so this 
vill give you little enough time to 
ret im the clear. So hurry, hurry! 


Rosenwald Made Biow Executive 


Edward J. Rosenwald, formerly adver- 
ising manager of Plough, Inc., Memphis, 
as been named to an executive position 


ith The Biow Company. 
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: Punch Gable Topi 


Selected from Modern Industry, November 15th, 1944 





Co-ops to Date Any 40-X realistic 
planning must take into account 
several aspects of the vigorous 
growth of cooperative manufac- 
turing as well as cooperative mar- 
keting. » » Catering to the merchan- 
dise needs of 500,000 families is 
exactly what 3,100 co-op stores are 
doing. » » Also serving the 16 mil- 
lion members of America’s coop- 
erative organizations are some 1,500 
co-op service stations, 1,150 farm 
supply co-ops. » » Cooperatively 
held manufacturing plants are 
blooming, too. » » Eighty-five 
plants for which data are available 
produced $31 million in 1943, half 
of which was farm supplies. » » Co- 
ops are in everything. » » They own 
banks, oil wells, saw mills, print- 
ing plants, canneries, flour mills, 
petroleum pipelines and refineries, 
bakeries, dairies, stockyards. » » 
Co-ops are growing all ways at 
once and they can be sold by pri- 
vate enterprisers. » » Read the well- 
picturized report of MI’s Distribu- 
tion Editor, Ruth Fyne—on page 
38, titled, “Cooperatives: Friend 
or Foe?” 


40-X Communications Buck 
Rogers has really taken over in 
the field of communications, and 
what’s happening now is real. » » 
Better electronic tubes and higher 


READER CO 2étco 


Your article, ‘‘Reconversion Time is 


Cost-Cutting Time” has greatly im- 
pressed the writer for the sensible 
and practical manner in which this 
subject is presented. Would you per- 
mit us to reprint... 





We have had many occasions to ob- 
serve the highly competent manner 
in which you have been handling 
articles in the technical field .. . 


It is surprising how many people are 
in favor of a trend in industry but 
who do not fall in line with the 
trend until an article such as yours 
comes to their attention... 


Your excellent survey “Uncle Sam— 
Industrial Trainer” will go a long 
way towards increasing industries 
productivity ... 


In the upper right-hand corner of 
page 36 in your September 15 issue, 
there is a picture... 











frequencies make it a matter of 
little consequence in future com- 
munications whether transmission 
be by wire or by ether. » » Plans 
have just been announced for an 
extended service to make it pos- 
sible for a U. S. telephone sub- 
scriber to talk with any other 
phone, anywhere in the world. » » 
A half-million overseas phone calls 
a year are predicted within five 
years after the war. » » Automatic 
transmission and delivery of fac- 
simile (words, figures, designs) via 
small compact units at public 
places or private offices is to be a 
Western Union bid for a full share 
of the coming facsimile business. 
For a report on what the amazing 
advances in communications can 
and will mean to everyday business 
in 40-X, be sure to see this article 
on page 48, by Arthur Pearce, MI’s 
Materials Editor. 


Men & Jobs Monthly a Modern 
Industry staff-editor builds out of 
personal interviewing a portrait of 
a man and his accomplishments, 
not for puff, not for glamorizing— 
but solely for telling all industrial 
management men something they 
should know concerning a notable 
industrial personality and his 
deeds—providing them with infor- 
mation they can adapt or put to 
good use in some way. » » In this 
issue on page 64, Kirk Earnshaw, 
one of MI’s senior editors, has put 
together in words and photographs 
a record of Dr. Waldo Semon, di- 
rector of pioneering research for the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., at Akron, Ohio. 
» » Virtually a father of synthetic 
rubber, it was in 1937 that Dr. 
Semon bounced a ball made of the 
very first sample in the office of a 
very delighted Dr. Harlan L. 
Trumball, who still is a leading 
figure in Goodrich research. » » 
To indicate the scope of this new 
American development, at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, 14,492 synthetic 
rubbers had been formulated out 
of which perhaps 100 went beyond 
the laboratory stage. » » The future 
of synthetic rubber begins to un- 
fold in this “Men & Jobs” story. » » 


Modern industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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“I repeat, sir, your electric bill will be cut nearly $400 
a month!” Money in the bank, all because the electrical 
man knows his job. 

When Mr. Factory-Owner’s electrical system is out of 
balance, he has to pay a substantial penalty charge for 
power he never uses productively. He is not conscious of 
this waste, or, if he is, he does not know how to stop it 
But his experienced electrical man—a contractor, or his 
own plant chief electrician—can show him how a small 
investment will pay for itself in a year or two. An expendi- 
ture of $10,000 for a gadget called a capacitor, plus some 
wiring, may save him $400 a month. 

A capacitor is designed to cure an electrical malady 
called low power factor. A capacitor does not look im- 
pressive. It does not have any moving parts. It does not 
make any noise. Usually it is installed in an inconspicuous 
location. But, despite its unobtrusive habits, it performs 
magic in the hands of a competent electrical man. 

That is true of almost everything that goes into the 
electrical system of a plant—or a commercial building - 
or even a home. Electricity is a model, efficient servant 
when it is handled right. The correct application of motors, 
the design of a modern lighting system, the use of infra-red 
heat, the successful application of electronic control devices, 
all call for expert knowledge — professional knowledge 
in fact. 

Electrical Contracting is edited to fill the special techni- 
cal needs of the men in the electrical construction- and 
maintenance field. It gives them a balanced monthly diet of 
advanced theory, design procedure, and practical installa- 
tion methods. The bulk of this material is painstakingly 
sought in the field. Most of it is written by a staff of fully 
qualified electrical engineers. Some articles are contributed, 
on special assignment, by outstanding specialists. All the 
editorial content is “know-how” material, the kind that is 
rarely found in textbooks. In this way, Electrical Contracting 
helps its readers, and in the process it builds markets fo 
the rest of the electrical industry. 


Electrical Contracting. 


New York 18, N.% 


330 W. 42nd St. 
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ingly But, obviously, our editors cannot tell the specialized The 17,000 paid subscribers to Electrical Contracting include 
fully sales story that your company or your products offer. electrical contractors, industrial plant chief electricians, motor 
uted, That, after all, is your job—to tell how your product can service shops, electrical inspectors and consulting engineers. 
L the best be used, why our readers should buy it, why it is They form a rich market for electrical and electronic products 
at is superior to your competitors’ devices, what services your — a market that will increase in the postwar years. We will 
ting company offers. Informative, instructive advertising of this gladly supply details. 

s fo kind will be just as helpful to our readers as our editorial 
material. It will build sales for you, too! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 49] 


Shakespeare Paces War 


Normandy—"“The plans for Invasion 
are now all written in the log of His- 
tory. Time is inserting the punctua- 
tion and then —” 

Further successes in North Africa 
ushered in the month of April. Here at 
home units formed of raw recruits 
drawn from different sections of the 
country were swinging along city 
streets and open highways with the 
veteran 
of ex- 


steadiness and precision of 
legions. There was a feeling 
pectancy in the air and the headline 
for the month, “Let us rather hold 
presaging as 
crystallized 


fast the mortal sword,” 
it did impending clash, 
that feeling. 


" 'Twixt the Green Sea and 
The Azured Vault" 


May, the 
promise. But apart from those ac- 
tively engaged in agriculture, it was 
not the promise of a rich harvest to 
which people looked forward. First 
Mateur fell to our arms, then Bizerte. 
Four days later, up in the northern 
mists beyond the International Date 
Line the guns of the fleet covered the 


Then came month of 


ONSTRUCTION 


Illinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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landing of our troops on snow-clad, 
windswept Attu. By the end of the 
month that bleak Aleutian outpost 
was again brought under the American 
flag after having been in enemy pos- 
session for nearly a year. In addition 
enemy wolf packs were being attacked 
in their lairs and their numbers and 
effectiveness systematically reduced. 
There was something almost prophetic, 
therefore, in the May headline, “And 
‘twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault set roaring war,” from “The 


Tempest.” 
Success Begets Success 


The pattern of our offensive was 
now taking definite shape and as the 
pattern emerged, the cumulative ef- 
fect of successive disasters was be- 
ginning to tell on the enemy. Early 
in June Tojo bluntly warned his coun- 
trymen that they would have to bear 
still heavier burdens. Two weeks later 
he admitted with evident reluctance 
that Japan was on the defensive. It 
is doubtful if the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature offers a phrase more ap- 
propriate to the situation or one more 
expressive of the country’s attitude 
than the ringing line from “Macbeth” 
“Be this the whetstone of your 


sword,” the headline for the month. 


Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 





At this point the series was inter- 
rupted by a chain of circumstances 
that necessitated the hurried prepara- 
tion of special copy that did not lend 
itself readily to quotations from the 
classics. In November, however, the 
Shakespearean headlines were resumed 
using full-page space bi-monthly in- 
stead of the monthly half-pages pre- 
viously employed. The entire Aleu- 
tian chain had been cleared of the last 
vestige of Japanese occupation. With 
MacArthur driving from the south 
and Nimitz from the east, a union of 
the two forces somewhere in the 
Orient was becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. In Europe the fall of Mus- 
solini had climaxed the successful com- 
pletion of the North African cam- 
paign and the invasion of Italy. The 
Dnieper had been crossed and Melito- 
pol, key to the Crimea, regained. 

With this accumulation of successes 
safely stowed away in the Allied bag, 
industry began to turn its attention 
to the problem of reconversion. From 
the three subsequent headlines, there- 
fore, the martial note is missing. They 
recall the satisfied comments of the 
successful coach as he watches the 
final, futile efforts of the opposing 
team rather than the doubt and anx- 
iety he experienced earlier in the game. 
The enemy had shot his bolt and lost 


both the initiative and the war. 
"The Weakest Goes to the Wall” 


In November U. S. Marines landed 
on Bougainville. Shortly thereafter 
Kiev was captured and it was plain 
that on the eastern front, Germany 
was incapable of offering further ef 
fective resistance. In a single week 
58 Japanese ships and 143 Japanese 
planes were sunk or damaged. In ad- 
dition there were American landings 
on Tarawa, Maikin and elsewhere in 
the Gilbert Islands. It was against 
this colorful backdrop that the con 
ferences at Cairo and Teheran were 
held and the future conduct of the 
war planned. Everywhere there was 
a feeling that the threat of dictator 
ship had been removed. The headline 
for November was, “There’s a tide 
in the affairs of men,” from “Julius 
Caesar.” In the circumstances could 
it be anything else? 

1944—"“the year of decision,” as 
one Allied leader had called it—found 
demands for civilian production be 
coming more frequent and more in 
sistent. The United Nations wer 
now supreme on land, at sea, and ir 
the air. In eastern Europe the Rus 
sian avalanche continued to roll wit! 
ever-increasing momentum and de 
structive force. On the Italian penin 
sula, U. S. and British forces were mo 
mentarily stalled by mountainous ter 
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These papers cover industries busy 
today—but will be busier postwar. 


December !5th—closing date for 
annual January Materials Issue of 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY—for years the 
cyclopedia on hundreds of materials 
used in the industry. 


December 20th—closing date for an- 
nual January Refractories Issue of 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD—devoted 
to problems of manufacturers of 
brick, refractories, hollow tile, sewer 
pipe ard allied products. 


: INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, or 59 sue eR Street 


oe, 








Lewis M. Williams 


Elected Vice President of 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc. | 


unfavorable to decisive action. Never- 
theless Russian troops were ripping 


E. A. Gebhardt, president of 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, 
announces the election of Lewis 
M. Williams as a vice president 
of the company. 

Mr. Williams, a son of the 
late Henry P. Williams, was for 
ten years an officer and director 
of Williams & Cunnyngham; 
and for three years was a vice 
president of The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago agency. He has 
been associated with Gebhardt 
and Brockson, Inc., since 1942. 








| 


rain and inclement weather. Enemy 
submarines, which had taken such a 
heavy toll of our earlier convoys in 
the North Atlantic, had by this time 
been dispersed or destroyed. There 
was activity throughout the entire 
Pacific theatre, and everywhere Jap- 
anese resistance was being overcome. 
Manifestly 1944 would be the year of 
decision, and nearly four centuries 
earlier the Bard had written the de- 
cision in “Romeo and Juliet,” “The 
weakest goes to the wall,” which was 
the January headline. 

February and March were devoted 
largely to mopping up operations in 


the Marshall Islands, the first Japanese 


|great gaps in the German line. 


territory to be overrun by American 
troops. The weather in Europe was 


And 


Japanese armor was beginning to show 


‘signs of unsuspected weakness even as 


American naval and military might 
grew by leaps and bounds. The March 
headline was like the handwriting on 
the wall, “The ripest fruit first falls.” 
“Time and the Hour" 

The shadow of impending doom had 
fallen across the Axis threshold. Ger- 
many’s defenses in eastern Europe were 
crumbling. By day and by night 
her administrative and industrial cen- 





Do You Make These Items— 


ters were being subjected to mercil 
bombardment from the air. And 
throughout the wide Pacific our Nay 
rode majestically while the Japane 
fleet remained in hiding. In Ma 
“Macbeth” furnished another headline, 
“Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.” 

This brought the series to a clos 
Looking back on it now one rather 
regrets the decision to end it before 
the bugles sound “Cease Fire!” Bur 
it is sound sense and sound psycho! 
ogy for writer and for actor to with 
draw from the scene before popularit) 
begins to wane. It is always better 
to have people ask, “Why did he go?” 
rather than, ““Why doesn’t he go?” 


U. of C. Establishes 
Industrial Relations Center 


@ The establishment of an industrial 
center at the University of Chicago 
to cooperate with business, labor and 
government in the study of industrial 
relations will be of interest to many 
advertising men, for since the start 
of war, advertising men in industrial 
firms particularly have been associat- 
ing themselves more and more with 
the matter of good employe as well 
as public relations. 

In discussing the new center, Emery 
T. Filbey, vice-president emeritus of 
the University and chairman of the 
Center committee, said: 

“A fundamental objective in build- 
ing a lasting peace is the continuous 
discovery of means by which free men 





Used in Product Cleaning and Painting? 


can cooperate in a better world. Har- 


Then, you can profitably advertise in INDUST RIAL FINISHING monious and effective industrial rela- 
magazine because it is read by the personnel of product cleaning die: te ik Ok te eatin on Ole end 
and painting departments of industrial plants og ; er : 
In this field, universities have an im 
Abrasives Pearl Essence 
Polishing Compounds portant and strenuous part to play 


Air Heaters for Ovens 
Air Compressors 
Bleaching Materials 


Polishing Equipment 


Anny 8. + Through training and research, they 


Bronze Powders Primers (Wood and Metal) have a responsibility to help develop 
Buffing Equipment and Supplies Pumps: Material ? : a 
Burning-In Sticks Resins those social skills which lead to the 


Respirators 

Roller Ooating Machines 
Rubbing Machines 

Rust Proofing Processes 
Sanding Machines 
Sealers Wood and Metal 


Cleaning Equipment and Compounds 

Centrifugal Enameling and 
Lacquering Equipment 

Conveying Systems 

Decalcomanias 

Degreasing Machines 


integration of divergent group inter 
ests into working relationships.” 

Four major activities will be en 
gaged in by the Industrial Relations 


Dipping Machines Shellac 

Enamels Shellac Sticks 4 . : ‘ . 
Exhaust Systems Stains Center: the direction of an instruction 
Fillers: Wood and Meta! Stencils: Silk Screen and . . cd - 
Flocks: Cotton, Wool, Rayon Photographic program designed to meet the particu 
Graining Equipment Striping Tools > on . 2 cee « 7 
Hose Solvents aaa Ghinnee lar requirements of executives in com 
Infra-Red Drying Equipment Spray Painting Equipment panies, unions and government agen 


Stick Shellac 

Strippers: Paint, Enamel 
Synthetics 

Tack Rags 

Testing Instruments 
Tumbling Equipment 
Varnishes 

Washers: Metal 

Wood Graining Equipment 


Lacquers 

Lacquer Heating Equipment 
Lacquer Sticks 

Lamps: Reflectors; Infra-Red 
Masking Tape 

Material Pumps 

Metal Cleaners 

Metal Washing Machines 
Ovens: Baking, Drying 





cies who want broader training in the 
fields of industrial relations; the de 
velopment and maintenance of a spe 
cialized industrial relations library an 
reference service; the encouragement! 
and integration of individual and co 
operative research, and the publication 
and dissemination of research findings 


Sample Copy, Circulation Information 
Sheets, Rate Card Sent on Request. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING MAGAZINE 


1142 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Independent Pneumatic Names Evans 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Company 
manufacturers of portable tools, has 
named Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago 
to direct its publication and direct mai 
advertising program. 





Eastern Representative: 


C. A. Larson, 254 West 3ist St., New York I, N. Y. 
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“TREMENDOUSLY HELPFUL]: 








Writes one Industrial Executive 
after reading Factory’s Survey — 
of What the Worker Really Thinks 
W 
A 
And here are the comments of other plant management men, a 
picked from the hundreds of letters Factory’s editors received “ 
after the initial installment of this survey in October-— T 
an 
tri 
Fa 
* “Extremely interesting and exceptionally well presented ... One of the out- fu 
standing contributions of business journalism during the year 1944-45.” 
& “Significant contribution to better understanding between labor and 
management.” 
TI 
s “Of inestimable value to management in dealing with labor relations.” of 
R 
“You have performed a real service in preparing this material and giving P 
r it wide distribution.” » 
ta 
“Informative and helpful ...Of basic vital importance in the post-war opera- 
. tions of industry.” 











“Any company wishing to develop a policy for dealing with the returned 
> veteran might well start with a careful analysis of this survey.” 


Factory shows how to manage men and machines to 
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JL|ITO MANAGEMENT”. .. 
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WHY THE POLL WAS MADE 


A worker’s productive power depends mostly on 
whether he puts cooperation into his job. Efficient 
management-worker policies must come from 
accurate knowledge of What the Worker Wants— 
What He Thinks—What He Fears. 


To help American plant management in sizing up 
and solving that problem, so vital to greater indus- 
trial efficiency and to post-war national prosperity, 
Factory conducted this scientific poll of what the 
worker actually thinks about matters as close to his 
future—and yours—as 


His Company and Its Products 
Manufacturing Efficiency 
Treatment of Workers 

Its Tools and Equipment 

Its Fairness in Wages 

His Opportunity for Promotion 


The survey used the dependable, modern technique 
of personal interviews. It was carried out by Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, N. J., America’s 
leading industrial research organization. It covered 
large cities—small towns—great mills—small plants 
—union and non-union workers—in every impor- 
tant industry from coast to coast. 





HOW MANAGEMENT CAN PROFIT BY IT 


This survey should prove a useful working tool for 
policy-making management in any plant. Whether 
you have six workers or 60,000 workers in your 
own business, it will help you to shape your labor 
policy along sound, practical lines. It may prevent 
costly misunderstandings and the loss of valued, 
trained employees. 


November Factory also tells you what proportion of 
American plant workers rate their own companies 
good, average and poor—how many of them say 
“No changes needed—management is doing all 
right.” It reports three suggestions, made by many 
workers, to assure better relations between men and 
management and build higher worker productivity. 


HOW TO GET THE SURVEY 


The October issue of FACTORY presented the 
initial installment of the Survey. November FAC- 
TORY, now off the press, carries the second install- 
ment, on what the factory worker thinks about his 
own company. A combined reprint of both install- 
ments is now available to any industrial executive, 
upon request. 


“FACTORY~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews” 


sve time and material 
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This Month: MILDRED E. LAUNE, 


Advertising Manager, 
Eutectic Welding Alloys, Inc., New York 


n November, 1943, Mildred Laune 

became advertising manager for 
Eutectic Welding Alloys, Inc., 40 
Worth Street, New York City. The 
company manufactures equipment and 
supplies for low temperature welding. 
She had to create and organize the 
advertising department. 


Today, it consists of a copywriting 
section, mailing section, photostatic 
and multigraph section, art section, 
and clerical staff. She is responsible 
for magazine advertising in about 15 
papers with national and international 
coverage. Publicity releases go out on 
regular schedules. Direct mail flows 
out smooothly, and helpful material 
goes out to the company’s 65 field 
men to keep them informed and en- 
thusiastic. 

Twice a year it is part of Mildred’s 
job to organize training courses for 
the company’s field engineers in New 
York and in Chicago. She is responsi- 
ble for the design, supervision, and 
erection of booths at various exposi- 
tions throughout the company. Often 
she acts as the firm’s representative at 
these shows. The illustration shows 


one of the latest booths. 


She tells a very interesting story 
about one of the exhibitions where the 
company had a booth and lecture 
room. Many stopped at the welding 
exhibit at the booth but very few 
went into the lecture room. She went 
into the room, turned out the lights 
and started the movie projector, show- 
ing one of the company’s films. Peo- 
ple just had to peek into a dark room 
to see what was going on. They wan- 
dered in and found the picture very 
interesting. Soon the film was show- 
ing to Standing Room Only. 


In addition to these purely promo- 
tional and advertising duties, she ar- 
ranges all the firm’s social activities 
such as employes’ dinners, press recep- 
tions, and salesmen’s banquets. 

Mildred Laune originated the com- 
pany’s house organ, “The Eutectic 
Welder,” that started out last January 
as a four-page booklet with a circula- 
tion of about 5,000. Today “The 
Eutectic Welder” runs to eight pages 
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and has a circulation of 45,000. She 
edits all the material in the paper, 
writes the editorial and most of the 
technical articles. 

This work seems quite far removed 
from her previous position as advertis- 
ing manager for Josiah Wedgewood 
Sons, importers of English dinner- 
ware. She moved from what might 
be considered almost entirely a 
woman’s field into what was previ- 
ously considered entirely a man’s field. 
The change-over has caused a few 
amusing, and somewhat embarrassing 
incidents. In her capacity as adver- 
tising manager for a manufacturer oi 
welding equipment and supplies, she 
has been invited to various organiza- 
tions only to be refused admittance at 
the door because she is a woman. At 


One of the many Eutectic 
exhibit booths which have ap- 
peared at expositions through- 
out the country, and for 
whose design, supervision and 
construction Mildred Laune 
assumes full responsibility 


A pair of pages from "The 
Eutectic Welder,"’ company 
house organ which Miss Laune 
originated. Its circulation 
has jumped 40,000 in eleven 
months. She writes most of 
the magazine's technical copy 





Mildred E. Laune 


one time she says she was allowed in- 
side the sacrosanct doors of the din- 
ing room of a men’s club to which 
she had been invited, but was told 
that she would have to sit at the table 
in the corner with the office girls of 
the club, and only after all the gentle- 
men had been seated. 

Mildred Laune is a member of the 
Advertising Women of New York and 
in 1940 she won a scholarship in the 
Survey of Advertising Course spon- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Dependable Results 
For Your Present and Postwar 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


Just as industrial buyers depend on PLANT- 
PRODUCTION DIRECTORY for rele- 
vant, reliable buying information, so you, 
too, can depend on PLANT-PRODUC. 
TION DIRECTORY as a truly valuable, 
effective medium for presenting your prod- 
uct story to present and postwar markets. 
The Spring 1945 Edition of PLANT-PRO- 
DUCTION DIRECTORY will reach in- 
dustrial buyers early in May—possibly well- 
timed to assist them in reconversion buying. 
Adequate advertising representation in this 
edition, therefore, will assist you in provid- 
ing your sales department with live inquiries 
for your products or equipment—at a time 
when they more than likely will be most 
happy to have them. And, remember, this 
Directory will work for you a full year— 
well into 1946! 
tions severely 
Spring Edition. 


Continued paper restric- 
limit advertising for the 
We urge you to make res- 


ervations today. 








P_ANT-PRODUCIION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |. 
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zu5 t. 4ind Street, New York 17. Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14. 
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5 § Potentials of TEMPISPHERE 
—the Quality Market in a Package 








feo T° ) define and simplify for advertisers the huge and ramified market for heating, ventilating, air conditioning, 

piping and refrigeration equipment, HEATING and VENTILATING has “packaged” this market and given 
itthe nnme TEMPISPHERE. The field of Institutional and Public Buildings is just one segment of TEMPI- 
SPHERE which offers a rich sales potential. 


In addition to the conventional applications of TEMPIS PHERE equipment, the various types of building included 
in this one TEMPISPHERE category will use increasingly larger amounts of heating, ventilating and similar sup- 
plies for such newly important applications as these: 


Hospitals will intensify the use of air conditioning, particularly in operating rooms, laboratories, patients’ 
rooms. Fever and cold therapies demand special equipment; bacteria-killing lamps will be extensively 
installed in hospitals (in schools, too) for maximum air sanitation. Size of hospital market alone is in- 
dicated by the recent authorization of $500 million for veterans’ hospitals. Educational provisions of 
G. I. bill and rising birth-rate are two factors which point to a big post-war expenditure for Schools and 
Colleges (approximately $768 million, according to F. W. Dodge Corp.) — involving increased use of 
heating, ventilation, piping and air conditioning. Churches likewise offer a large market for TEMPI- 
SPHERE products, with a post-war construction program authoritatively estimated at well over $500 
million. Other types of Public and Institutional construction calling for an augmented use of TEMPI1- 
SPHERE supplies include: Government Buildings, City Halls, Capitols, Post Offices, Fire and Police 
Stations, Museums, Libraries. Central heating of groups of large buildings will require the purchase of 
large quantities of piping for underground installation. 





And remember : Institutional and Public Buildin gs comprise but one segment of the rich TEM PI- 
SPHERE market for heating, ventilating, air conditioning, piping and refrigeration equipment 
and accessories. Other large-volume users of TEMPISPHERE equipment (to be discussed in 
future messages) include Commercial Buildings, Large Multi-dwelling Apartments, Industrial 
Buildings, Transportation Systems. 





The men who specify and buy the equipment used in Public and Institutional Buildings in- 
clude: Architectural Engineers, Consulting Engineers, Contractors, Design Engineers, Govern- 
ment Engineers (federal and local), Chief Engineers, Maintenance Engineers, Sales Engineers. 
HEATING and VENTILATING is the medium that effectively reaches these key specifiers and 
buyers for the TEMPISPHERE. HEATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Plans underway or actually completed provide 


for $715 million. Proposed projects total an 
additional $1,815 million. (Source: Engineer- 
ing News-Record.) 
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Unless otherwise 


industrial Group 


mo) 
tefrig- 
(11 %x 


Digest (semi- 
Conditioning & 
News (w) 


Aero 
Air 
eration 
16) ‘ 
American 
American 
American City 
American Machinist 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 


Aviation (bi-w) 


Builder 


Automotive & Aviation In- 
dustries (bi-w) 

Aviation 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 

Bedding 

Brick & Clay Record 

Brewers Digest 

Bus Transportation 
Sutane-Propane News (4%x 
6%) 

Canner (w) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering 
News 

Chemical Industries 


“hemical & Metallurgical 


engineering 


Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Construction Digest (bi-w) 

Construction Methods (9x12) 

Constructor 

Contractor & Engineers 
Monthly (9%x14) 

Cotton 

Diesel Progress (844x11) 

Electric Light & Power 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical South 

Flectrical West 

Electrical World (w) 

electronics 

engineering & Mining Jour 
nal 

Engineering News - Record 
iw) al 

Factory Management & 


Maintenance 


Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

Foundry 

Gas 

Gas Age (bi-w) #5 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 


ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Industrial & 

Chemistry 


Engineering 
(two editions) 


Industrial Finishing (4%x 
6%) 

Industry and Power 

Iron Age (w) ° 

Laundry Age (semi-mo) *§ 

Machine Desien 

Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4%x6%) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 


Marine & FPngineering Ship- 
ping Review 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 
7 16) . 
Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Metals and Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Mining and Metallurgy 
Modern Machine Shop 
§1 zs) 


Modert P 


Metal 


(4%5x 


ackaging 


(bi-w). * 


Pages 


1944 


299 


120 


NOVEMBER 1944 
Industrial 16,729 
Trade 3,327 
Ex port 1,144 
Class 1,739 

Grand Total 22,939 


October, 


1944, 


Correction 


140 


figure for 


1943 


386 


30 
*115 
65 
69 
*546 
SS 
68 





noted, 


all publications are 


Pages 


1944 
Modern Plastics eee *180 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. . 112 
National Petroleum News 

QV eae eee t114 
National Pp rov isioner (WwW :, 105 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) ..... *s 518 
Oil Weekly (w) ... "$268 
Paper Industry & Paper 

. ere 85 

Paper Mill News (w) ..-*8116 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..*§|/T195 
Pencil Points ‘ 76 
Petroleum Engineer 195 
Petroleum Refiner 218 
Pit & Quarry *104 
PINE dalbes came ened ce 260 
Power Plant E ngine ering 150 
Practical Builder (10%x15). 25 
Printing ... ; uta 58 
Product Engineering *366 
Products Finishing (442x644) 62 
Purchasing 280 
Railway Age (w) $325 
Railway Purchases & Stores 119 
toads & Streets SO 
Rock Products ; 67 
Sewage Works Engineering 18 
Southern Power & Industry 119 
Steel (w) $519 
Supervision 24 
Telephone Engineer *47 
Telephony (w) *)94 
Textile World 181 
Timberman *72 
Tool & Die Journal (44%x7% 173 
Tool Engineer ‘ 172 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 79 
Water Works & Sewerage 44 
Welding Engineer .. 73 
Western Construction News 10 
Wood Worker 5S 
Woodworking Digest (4% x 

Hig .) FRO 

Total 16,729 

Trade Group 
American Artisan S1 
American Druggist 147 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) *125 
Building Supply News 73 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination : o 29 

Druggist Edition 91 

Fountain Restaurant , 15 

General Merchandise Va- 

riety Store Editions §118 

Grocery Editions 96 
Commercial Car Journal 210 
Domestic Engineering 129 
Electrical meee (9x 

BED eccteeneececees cape~ Se 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

WP -sseees sen 110 
Geyer's Topics sen 81 
Glass Digest ..... pe 8 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 250 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

Keystone .. cn . 230 
Men's Apparel Reporter (9x 

REUED Gceecorcscneseess 126 
Motor 107 
Motor Age vr 114 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5%x 

7%) 220 











Advertising Volume for November Issues of Business Papers 


monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page. 


Pages 
1943 1944 19 
*132 Office Appliances (6 5/6x10). 133 116 
$124 Photographic Trade News _ 
87 (DUX1Z%G) 2... ccrccccccees 32 3 
91 Plumbing & Heating Journal 37 ny 
accede Sheet Metal Worker........ *58 *42 
$40 Southern Automotive Jour- 
*§219 Re ene ER 86 8 
Southern Hardware ........ 89 } 
63 Sporting Goods Dealer : 80 } 
*$69 Syndicate Store Merchan- a 
*$134 diser (44%4x65%) ........ =e 94 62 
20 Underwear and Hosiery Re- 
130 ST kn cdsconesnay oahouteds 167 103 
194 Wholesaler’s Salesman 68 10) 
#96 — 
262 Total 2,32 
122 
15 
her Export Group 
235 Americ an Automobile (Over- : 
$257 “as Edition) ‘ 59 
96 Americ "= Exporter (two edi- 
66 tions , duane 314 y 4 
65 Autesaovil Americano 80 
14 Caminos & Calles (bi-mo) 32 ] 
109 Farmaceutico ...... 63 18 
se Hacienda (two editions) 113 
228 Ingenieria -Internacional 
ero Industria 133 
161 Ingenieria Internacional ee 
*62 Construccion : 76 t 
165 Petroleo Interamericano (bi- - 
181 mo) ye 119 1 
f Revista Aerea Latino 
» America : 41 t 
~° Spanish Oral Hysier ne (45/16 
= x7 3/16) ....... ; 34 9 
56 World Petroleum (9x12) g0 { 
*84 Total 1,144 81 
14,580 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10%x - , 
BGP cess : e« rae 18% zl 
55 American Funeral Director 46 49 
135 American Restaurant 60 ) 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 66 
rs > GRO W cece. 67 o: 
> Hospital Manageme nt 74 51 
- Hotel Management ost it 91 6 
Hotel W orld-Review (w) 
rs co TY “GP earire ©§ 157 *$4 
13 Industrial Marketing . 116 $11 
ad Medical Feonomics (4%4x6%) 102 10 
. Modern Beauty Shop »2 6 
enn Modern Hospital 189 13 
aoe Modern Medicine (44%x6%).. 151 14 
82 Nation’s Schools .. 65 } 
180 Occupational Hazards ‘(44x 
92 SAE) cccccccccccseces ioe 54 4/ 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 153 13 
exe Restaurant Management 60 4 
“= Scholastic Coach .. pe 26 2 
School Management (914x 
77 11%) - 28 1 
49 Traffic World (w) 95 s 
12 — — 
= i ‘ 39 oe 
156 SD  sateteones 1 s 1 
Grand Total ...... 19,24 
129 ——— 
*Includes classified advertising. §In 
68 cludes Special issue. || Last issue estimated 
80 tFive issues. *Three issues. ®Two issues 
68 @Nov.-Dec. issues combined. 
Note: The above figures must not b« 
165 quoted or reproduced without permissior 


November Volume Drops to 19.2% 

















Page % Page % 
Gain Gain ELEVEN MONTHS 1944 1943 Gain Gain 
2,148 14.7 EE -edeeke ca gee 172,269 144,077 28,192 19.6 
1,000 43.0 Trade 33, 23,436 9,679 41.3 
331 40.7 Se, ee 10. 50Q 7,161 3,339 46.6 
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Getting there first with the news is a formula for which we give 
credit to a gentleman by the name of Paul Revere. 

Today, it takes a fast-working, highly-organized service like NPN 
to completely round up and disseminate all the news of and for all 
of the oil industry ... and get there with it first. 

NPN news bureaus are connected by teletypes operating around the 
clock. The editor-in-chief covers the most important news events in 
person .. . even to the laying of the Army Pipeline through France. 
He goes where the news is! And NPN subscribers get the news, con- 
cisely told, in every week’s issue . . . daily by OILGRAM if desired. 

Our apologies to Mr. Revere for going him one better . . . our thanks 
to subscribers and advertisers for their approval of the oil magazine 
that gets there with the most news first! 

National Petroleum News, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, O. 


NPN 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








\ 


‘ Each enjoy 


High Priority 
Ratings 








Wanted 
Industrial Copywriter- 
Executive 


Permanent position with 15-year-old, 
financially sound agency. If you write 
good industrial copy and want a posi- 
tion with responsibility and future give 
full details previous employment, school- 
ing, age, salary desired. Location: large 
city in South. 

BOX 291, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 











@ ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently of the opening of the third 
annual advertising content sponsored 
by the Associated Business Papers. 
Growing in importance each year, 
this contest is open to all advertising 
appearing in industrial, institutional, 
merchandising and professional papers, 
except publishers’ advertising. 

First, second, and third awards are 
made to entries in each of the six 
divisions. Awards are granted to that 
advertising which in the opinion of 
the judges, who are selected from 
some of the leading men in their fields, 
makes the most effective use of busi- 
ness paper space by means of ade- 
quately informative copy and perti- 
nent illustration. 

Entries will be accepted up to mid- 
night January 31, 1945, and will be 
judged during the month of March, 
1945. Elaborate presentation is dis- 
couraged; as many campaigns as de- 
sired can be submitted. 

Questions regarding the suitability 
of entries should be addressed to the 
Associated Business Papers, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








THE WNU 


‘Know 


How 


.. . of taterest to Publishers maa 





Over here at WNU we know what it takes to turn out a well 
groomed publication. That's our job. 


We've spent decades in this business, and as we look back over 
the years we realize that nothing takes the place of actual do-it 
experience. The more we do, the better we do it! 


Quite naturally, then, turning out publications that really look 
the part is a regular thing with us . . 
if you please. 


. the WNU “Know How,” 


Why not phone us to come over and tell you what that 
“Know How™ could mean to you? Simply say when. 














PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 











WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 °* 


210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


Chicago 6, Illinois 














Third Annual ABP Advertising Contest Announced 
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Entries can be made by the adver- 
tiser, advertising agency or publisher. 
The divisions in which entries can be 
made are: 


DIVISION 1: Advertising of Equipment 
and Supplies, Addressed to Buyers. 
(Machinery, furnaces, machine tools, 
motors, instruments, material han- 
dling equipment, etc.) 

DIVISION 2: Advertising of Contain- 
ers, Packaging, and Operating Sup- 
plies, Addressed to Buyers. (Oils 
regases, paper, cleaning compounds, 
boxes, cans, wrapping materials, 
etc.) 

DIVISION 3: Advertising of Fabricat- 
ing Parts, Materials, Assemblies and 
Sub-Assemblies, Addressed to Buy- 
ers. (Metal stampings, molded plas- 
tic, bearings, gears, steel sheets, 
tubes, fabrics, etc.) 

DIVISION 4: Advertising of Primary 
and Process Materials, Addressed to 
Buyers. (Wood pulp, chemicals, 
acids, hides, wool, etc.) 

DIVISION 5: Advertising of Construc- 
tion Materials, Addressed to Buyers. 
(Fabricated steel, lumber, bricks, 
roofing, etc.) 

DIVISION 6: Advertising of Products 
for Resale, Addressed to Buyers and 
Jobbers. (Housewares, clothing, 
drugs, hardware, etc.) 


Each entry must also be accom- 
panied by a brief statement on the 
advertiser’s, agency’s, or publisher’s 
letterhead, giving: 

1. Objective of campaign 

2. Reasonable evidence of results 
obtained 

3. A list of publications in which 
advertisements appeared. 


K & E Advances Three 


Clement W. MacKay, vice-president of 
Kenyon Research Corporation, and Wal- 
ter Weir, director of copy, both of whom 
are vice-presidents of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., have been elected members of the 
agency's board of directors. 

Jerry Link, art director, was elected a 
vice-president of the corporation. 


Ruud Promotes Three 


The Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, maker of automatic gas wa- 
ter heaters, has promoted vice-president 
and general sales manager R. a Lewis 
to president; advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager M. M. Scott, to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising; 
and Cincinnati branch manager F. 
McFerran, to general sales manager. 


Delco Appliance Names Agency 


Delco Appliance division, General Mo- 
tors ns Rochester, N. Y., has 


appointed the Hutchins Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city to handle its 
advertising. 
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in less space is il- 
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A portfolio of suggestions for telescoping without sacrificing 


legibility is yours for the asking. 
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ADDRESS 











GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


American Printing Ink Co + Chem. Color & supply Co « Eagle Printing Ink Co + Export + The Fuchs & 


Lang Mfg. Co + Gen. Industrial Finishes + Geo. H. Morrill Co + Rotogravure + Rutherford Machinery 
Co + Sun Chemical & Color Co + Sigmund Uliman Co + Gen. Printing Ink Corp. of Canada, Ltd 


100 SIXTH AVENUE e« NEW YORK 13 e N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly. carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








*& The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 





..»» Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


BEDDING  ciicsce 11 tin 


Chicago 11, Iinois 
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A FEATHER FOR "THE HAT" 

To THe Eprrors: In citing Alumi- 
num Company of America’s advertise- 
ment in October, The Copy Chasers 
hit the nail on the head so accurately 
that I thought you'd like to hear about 
it. “The hat trick” was definitely re- 
sponsible for that advertisement, as 
you can see by the following excerpts 
from minutes of meetings involved in 
collecting the data and preparing the 
advertisement itself. 

1. Mr. S. said we should tie in the 
work being done in Mr. J.’s depart- 
ment Alcoa’s advertising. He sug- 
gested that we visit there and see 
what it is all about. 

2. Visited Acoa’s “stress and strain 
laboratory” and heard the complete 
story. The equipment and work that 
is being done here are amazing and, 
in our opinion, should be given a lot 
of publicity. 

3. Reviewed with Mr. A. the story 
of what they are accomplishing by 
their stress analysis work. Talk about 
the airplane engine crankcase on which 
they recently accomplished such out- 
standing results—equalizing strains 
while reducing the weight of this part. 

4. Submitted layout and copy to 
Mr. J. and Mr. A.  Crankcase illus- 
tration must be changed to avoid 
trouble with censors. Mr. A. gave us 
two photographs of a part, before and 
after alterations, which suit this story. 
Clear at Pittsburgh. 

LOWELL MONROE, 

Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & 

Ross, Inc., Cleveland 





FORGET NOT THE P.A. 


To tHE Eprror: I am very much 
interested in the “O.K. as Inserted” 
Department in the November, 1944, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

I have long been particularly inter- 
ested in the field of industrial procure- 
ment and in industrial marketing. The 
theme song of the discussion which 


Edelor 


appears in the current number comes 
very close to some things about which 
I have been thinking for a long time. 


Indeed, I am convinced that if more 
advertisers listened to the comments 
of buyers, and in particular purchas- 
ing agents, they would learn a great 
deal. When The Copy Chasers refer, 
for example, to the wisdom of “writ- 
ing your ads to one man” (page 
106), I am wondering whether or not 
(1) the copywriters always write ads 
with the sound principles covered by 
this article in mind, and (2) whether 
or not they are always clear as to who 
this “one man” to whom they are 
writing may be. 


> 


It is a very Common practice in in- 
dustrial buying, as of course you 
know, to insist, as does E. C. Scoville, 
quoted on page 100, that all salesmen 
contact the purchasing agent before 
being permitted to see any other de- 
partment of the company. It would 
be interesting to know how many 
copywriters of industrial ads ever 
write specifically to the purchasing 
agent. 

My real point is that I can find 
real use for the material in this article 
in courses in Procurement, and it 
would be very much more useful if 
I could get copies of the ads referred 
to. Is there any way this can be done? 

Howarp T. Lewis, 

Professor of Marketing, Graduate 

School of Business Administration, 

Harvard University 

Editor's Note: Copies of the ads are 
being sent to Prof. Lewis, for IM wants to 
do everything it can to encourage a greater 
realization of the value of industrial adver 
tising. 


TOO GOOD TO MISS 

To tHE Eprror: Our September 
number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
must have been lost in transit; or our 
subscription may have expired. 

Will you please check on this and 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 


subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 


interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 
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; METAL METAL METAL 
PRODUCTION FABRICATION APPLICATION ENGINEERING 


1: METALS REVIEW 


THE MONTHLY SURVEY AND DIGEST OF WHAT’S NEW IN METALS 
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YouCan’'tBeat 


RESULTS 


and, in the plastics field, PLASTICS 
WORLD consistently produces tang- 
ible results for its advertisers. 


If you want worthwhile buying in- 
quiries from men who Design, Pro- 
duce, Use and BUY plastics prod- 
ucts, machinery and equipment .. . 
PLASTICS WORLD belongs at the 
head of your schedule. 


Write for SAMPLE COPY 
and full details. 

















ADVERTISING DOUBLED! 


During the past six years Brew- 
ers Digest has doubled its adver- 
tising volume. 


By far the fastest growing pub- 
lication in the Brewing Industry, 
the Digest carries the advertising 
of more than 80 firms. 


The Digest is read in all depart- 
ments of the brewery and is 
therefore the right medium 
through which to reach the buy- 
ers of equipment, materials, etc. 


IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


there is ONE publication that enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the en- 
tire Industry... The Brewers Digest. 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 
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send us a copy of the September issue; 
if our subscription has expired, renew 
it. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is too 
good to miss. 

In my opinion, the best thing in the 
magazine is “O.K. As Inserted.” The 
Copy Chasers are doing a worthy job 
in the interests of good advertising. 
However, I wonder how long it will 
take to convert all advertising men 
to the fundamentals of result-produc- 
ing copy and layouts. It’s a long, hard 
fight! More power to The Copy 
Chasers. 

R. A. STEVENS, 
Ad-Service Engraving Company, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





COMPS FOR MR. HARGROVE 


To tHe Eprror: As producers of 
documentary and educational films, 
we wish to compliment you upon Mr. 
Frank Hargrove’s excellent article, 
“Going to Use the Movies?” which ap- 
pears in your November issue. 

We should like to inquire whether 
reprints of this article are available? 
We would like to distribute them 
among our clients and prospects. 


Joun Fiory, 
Grant Flory & Williams, Inc., 
New York. 





HERE'S HELP FOR 
JOB-SEEXING VETERANS 


To tHe Eprror: It recently oc- 
curred to me that I might help re- 
turning servicemen to find jobs to 
their liking. 

As my small contribution to the 
winning of the peace, I am offering 
to write a letter of application for 
any returned serviceman, which he can 
use to present his experience and qual- 
ifications to prospective employers in 
an organized and appealing way. 

By using such a letter, the service- 
man will be able to contact more em- 
ployers more quickly and more ef- 
fectively. 

There is absolutely no cost to the 
serviceman, now or later, stated or 
implied. This is simply my way of 
lending a helping hand to the rehabili- 
tation program. 

All the returned serviceman is re- 
quired to do is write me at 132 S. 
Isbell Street, Howell, Mich., and ask 
for a copy of a qualifications inventory 
blank to be filled in giving me facts 
about himself and his experience, and 
which will be used in preparing his 
letter. 

Orvitte E. REED, 
Direct Mail Advertising, 


Howell, Mich. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 136] 


Women in Advertising 


sored by that organization. She is also 
a member of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and the New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Welding So- 
ciety. (She says she is probably the 
only woman welder who actually has 
never done any welding.) 


Today’s high speed schedule and 
lack of gasoline for pleasure driving 
keep Mildred from her favorite hobby: 
gardening. Her family has a 70-acre 
farm in Warren County, N. J., where 
she used to enjoy gardening every 
week-end. The crop was more than 
enough to supply the whole family 
for the year. In between the actual 
work of gardening and canning the 
crop, she had time to build what she 
describes as a twelve-room wren house 
to which the same wrens return every 
year. 





Smith Heads York Advertising 


J. Donald Smith, formerly manager of 
the sales promotion department of the 
York Corporation, 
York, Pa., has been 
appointed advertis- 
ing manager. In 
his new capacity, 
he will have charge 
of all sales promo- 
tion, publicity, and 
advertising. 

Mr. Smith has 
been with the York 
Corporation for 
nearly 20 years, 
having begun work 
in its erecting de- 
partment. 

He is president 
of the Susquehanna Industrial pans 
Association and a director of the “ee * 
the 





J. Donald Smith 


Industrial Advertising Association, 
parent organization. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Gilmer 


To round out its mechanical goods di- 
vision, United States Rubber Company 
has purchased the assets and business of 
the L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of industrial V-belts and 
moulded tire treads. 

No change in the management or op- 
erations of the company is contemplated. 
J. S. Krauss, president, will continue in 
the active management of this business. 


King Wheel Names Stewart-Jordan 


King Fifth Wheel Company, manufac- 
turers of fifth wheels, flanges and rings, 
has named Stewart-Jordan Company as 
its advertising agency; both are of Phila- 
del phia. 


Mansfield Agency Moves 

The Morgan Advertising Company, 
Mansfield, O., has moved its offices to 70 
Park Avenue, West Mansfield. 
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DEMANDS STRATEGY... 






@ As victory. comes slowly but inevitably 
nearer, new business battlelines are forming. 
There has never been such a need for “the right 
kind of advertising”. 

The services of Evans Associates are relied upon 
today by the greatest number of manufacturers 
in two decades. They know they will be counseled 
by well informed and thoroughly experienced 
men with adequate research and copy facilities— 
plus special service divisions. 

The impressive growth of Evans Associates 
during the last difficult business decade, coupled 
with results secured by a rapidly growing roster 
of clients, suggests that “the right kind of adver- 


Increased Copy Staff tising” is available here. 

Increased Research Division In times like these strategic advertising is vital. 
Increased Export Division If your advertising program is not squarely pro- 
Increased Production Department jected toward conditions that can already be 
Increased Office Facilities anticipated, feel free to write us. 


Specializing Direct Mail Division 


Specializing Public Relations Divisions 


is 














a 4 
— 
“Business Forum” is published periodicall 
ed ow1d by Evans Associates to combine news of wonde 
with views on advertising. On request, we will 
gladly put your name on the mailing list. 


o 
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INFORMATION 
WANTED 





Information about 
machines, tools and 
plant equipment is 
wanted by 35,000 
foremen, supervisors, 
department heads — 
the men whose rec- 
ommendations swing 
buying decisions on i 
64.7°,, of equipment 

sales. 


Give them this infor- 
mation through the 
pages of 
SUPERVISION. 

... the only 
magazine edited 
exclusively in their 
interests. 




















MADISON AVE 


NEW YORK 16. N. Y 





FOREIGN Countries 
Present BIG MARKET to 
Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of Telephone 
Equipment, Tools, Etc. 


* 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


"The National Telephone Magazine” 
Published monthly since 1909 


. offers excellent coverage in the following 


countries . . . in addition to its huge reader 
group in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

Africa (So.) Costa Rica Iran 

Argentina Ecuador Mexico 
Australia Egypt New Zealand 
Barbados England Panama 

Bolivia Guatemala Peru 

Canada Honduras Russia 

Ceylon India Turkey 

Chile Ireland Uruquay 
Colombia Venezuela 


WITH VICTORY... 
suspension many other 
placed back on this list. 


and lifting of postal 
countries will be 


A postal card will bring sample copies 
and advertising rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


7720 Sheridan Road, 


Chicago 26 
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Billion Dollar Waiting Market 
In Water Supply Field 

The water supply industry with an 
output of 12,000 million tons a year 
is, in weight of product, several times 
larger than the combined output of 
all other industries. During the past 
two years, this industry virtually elim- 
inated new construction and cut in 
two its other demands for materials, 
supplies and equipment exclusive of 
fuel and water treatment chemicals, as 


part of its contribution to the war 
effort. 
Since Pearl Harbor, construction 


work in the water supply field has 
been limited to that required to serve 
the Armed Forces and the war plants. 

Thus there has been built up over 
the past three years, a backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance and construction 
items. 

Based upon surveys made by Wafer 
Works Engineering and by the United 
States Public Health Service, the water 
supply field will enter the postwar 
period with one billion dollars approxi- 
mately of deferred maintenance items 
and new construction that should be 
undertaken to provide water supplies 
for communities that are now lacking 
that essential service and for improve- 
ment, extension and rehabilitation of 
existing water supply systems. 

So far, no revolutionary changes in 
materials or equipment have been an- 
nounced. Therefore, it appears that 
the design, construction and operation 
of water supply systems in the post- 
war period will follow the pattern of 
the immediate past. 

The war has brought an immense 
increase in the amount of water re- 
quired by industry. Many new plants 
have developed their own water sys- 
tems and are processing the output 
to meet the demands for different 
kinds of water needed. 

Industrial plant demands have 
greatly accelerated the demineralizing 
treatment of water by the ionic ex- 
change process whereby a supply is 
obtained freer of metallic salts than 
the average distilled water. Another 
industrial development has been the 





A review 
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of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


application of the de-aerating process 
to large volumes of water. 

The more notable trends in the field 
are as follows: 


More thorough pre-treatment of 
water before it is sent to the filter 
beds resulting in better mixing and 
proportioning of treatment chemicals, 
improved flocculation through me- 
chanical flocculators and improved 
clarification through the use of clari- 
fying devices including the sludge 
blanket type. 

In the disinfection of water, the 
application of chlorine in sufficient 
amounts to destroy the organic con- 
tent, including bacteria, through what 
is known as breakpoint chlorination, 
is likely to spread rapidly. 

Much greater emphasis is being 
placed on protection of the sanitary 
quality of the water supply on its way 
through the distribution system and 
the building plumbing system. The 
U. S. Public Health Service emphasizes 
this feature in its 1942 Drinking 
Water Standards. 


Extension of water softening proc- 
ess to include many hard water sup- 
plies where more than the cost of 
softening would be saved by the con- 
sumer, is indicated—WiLuiaM H. 
BrusH, Editor, Water Works Engi- 
neering. 


Hospital Market Holds 


Great Promise 


More than a billion dollars will be 
spent on postwar non-federal hospi- 
tal construction. The hospital build- 
ing picture from then on promises to 
be one of great activity, with more 
than 15,000,000 persons already car- 
rying Blue Cross Pian hospital care 
insurance and their numbers increas- 
ing at an ever-expanding pace. This 
means an ever-increasing stabilization 
of hospital income with assurance that 
the need for future hospital expansion 
will be financed adequately. 

This purely voluntary movement is 
racing ahead at such an astonishing 
pace that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will make proposals for 
vast government health insurance 
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GET THE FEEL OF THE DIESEL MARKET 
WITHOUT THAT BLINDFOLD! 


It’s the old story. New advertisers approaching a 
new field—small budget, sure their products fit 
the market, want to feel it out. Maybe you are 
one of these. If so, we can help you remove the 
lindfold. We have helped dozens of others get 
the feel of the expanding Diesel Market, Agencies 
ind Advertisers both. There’s a lot to this market. 
Chere are many things we can tell you—ways we 


are glad to help. We have done it for others before, 


id we expect to do it many, many times again 


DIESEL PROGRESS” knows the language 
f the Diesel purchaser—knows what he wants 
to know about your product. We will help you 
or your agency build your story. What's more, 
Diesel Progress”’ will carry it to the top pur- 


chasing personnel you want to reach. For “Diesel 
Progress” is a dynamic force that goes to the right 
places and gets things done. “Diesel Progress” 
can help you get the feel of this fast moving, 
profitable market—can help you remove the 
blindfold. A note will bring a representative. 





Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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markets covered by 
Dieset Procress 
include: 


Air conditioning plants 
Bus companies 
Consulting engineers 


Contractors—road and 
general 


Dairies 

Engine manufacturers 
Government officials 
Ice plants 

Industrial power users 
Irrigating projects 
Logging companies 
Mines 

Municipalities 

Naval architects 

Oil drilling contractors 
Quarries 

Railroads 

Ship operators 
Shipyards 

Tractor users 

Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 


EVE 











Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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schemes dead letters in the legislative 
hopper. This will assure an orderly 
growth of the voluntary plans with 
the promise that they will play a ma- 
jor role in the future health of the 
country. 

This new construction which is 
promised for the immediate postwar 
years will increase the number of beds 
in hospitals by nearly 200,000, on the 
basis of present reports, bringing the 
total number of hospital beds in the 
country close to the two million 
mark. 

A survey made by the committee 
on governmental aid for postwar con- 
struction of the Council on Govern- 
ment Relations of the American Hos- 
pital Association, projected over the 
entire non-federal hospital field, esti- 
mated that in the postpar period gen- 
eral hospitals and allied institutions 
would add 115,175 new beds at a cost 
of $862,462,785; mental hospitals 
would add 48,575 new beds at a cost 
of $192,341,080, and _ tuberculosis 
hospitals would add 16,876 new beds 
at a cost of $138,330,120. 

Simply stating the figures for this 
projected development in the hospi- 
tal field, however, is a misleading 
oversimplification of what is, in fact, 
one of the major industries of the 
country—the health industry. Hospi- 
tals are enormously complicated as- 
semblages of highly skilled people, in- 
creasing quantities of complicated 
equipment for aiding in the diagnos- 
tic and curative chores, to say nothing 
of the millions of the hospitals’ No. 1 
concern—the patient. 

It is estimated that one in every 
ten persons must use the hospital’s fa- 
cilities in the course of a year. These 
teeming millions require vast feeding 
arrangements, laundries for assuring 
clean linens, the machinery for main- 
tenance of the hospital plant, unusual- 
ly detailed record-keeping devices— 
all in addition to the strictly profes- 
sional phases of the hospital world— 
a world of pharmaceuticals, of X-ray 
and other electrical devices, the im- 
plementation of biochemical and 
physical medicine and all of the rigidly 
exact scientific training which is part 
and parcel of every hospital. 

These things hold great promise for 
the future good health of the people. 
—Frank Hicks, Executive Editor, 
Hospital Management. 


Electrical Industry Offers More 
and Better Products for 
Postwar Markets 

Until the war the electrical industry 
increased its services each year, reach- 
ing a level of accomplishment higher 
than previous years. As makers and 
distributors put more and better elec- 
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tricity-using devices into the hands of 
the people, the supply of electricity 
was increased and its cost decreased. 


This consistent progress was inter- 
rupted by the war. For nearly three 
years now, electrical goods manufac- 
turing has been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to war production and elec- 
tricity production has been largely 
channeled in the same direction. While 
doing its war job, the industry has 
striven mightily to maintain in status 
quo ante bellum its service in the daily 
living needs of the nation. 

Line extensions, system improve- 
ments and capacity additions again 
occupy the attention of utilities. The 
industry is preparing to assume again 
its responsibility for growth in service 
to the people. 

But not at the level where it left 
off. At a higher level. The pause 
in growth caused by the war has had 
a salutary effect. Inventions and im- 
provements in products and increased 
efficiencies in manufacturing will bring 
more and better electrical goods to 
market. The necessity for “making 
do” with what they had has caused 
utility engineers and executives to re- 
vise previously unquestioned ideas as 
to performance of equipment and the 
design of systems. Thus the industry 
approaches the postwar period with 
new and better products and with new 
and larger ideas of service. 

In electrical manufacturing certain 
things may be seen fairly clearly. Do- 
mestic electric appliances will be avail- 
able in quantity seven to nine months 
after the war’s end. At first, prices 
will probably be above prewar level, 
but will decline later. Changes in 
design, and the use of new materials, 
will appear gradually. New knowl- 
edge of metallurgy and electrical in- 
sulation will alter equipment in size 
and form as smaller metal masses and 
higher operating temperatures are 
made practical. 

In electricity supply systems serv- 
ing the public directly there will be 
no significant excess of capacity re 
sulting from reduction of war produc- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, many util 
ities will add generating capacity a: 
quickly as they can in order to be i: 
position to care for foreseeable growt! 
in peacetime loads. During the war, 
system additions and line extensions, 
except for specific war purposes, were 
impossible; nothing but most urgent 
maintenance was allowed; equipments 
of all kinds carried heavy overloads. 
Thus the utilities have on their hands 
a large backlog of needed construc- 
tion, of deferred maintenance and 
of rehabilitation of equipment and 
system.—S. B. WituiamMs, Editor, 
Electrical World. 
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President: JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4236 
Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


CIAA Listens To Raqund Table Discussion 


@ 1945 
were the subject of a round table 
discussion that featured the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Participants 
in the discussion, which several times 
good argument, 


advertising appropriations 


Association. 


held promise of a 
were: H. H. Simmons, manager, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Crane 
Co., and Milo E. Smith, advertising 
manager, The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, representing the advertis- 
ing managers; W. I. Brockson,. Geb- 
hardt & Brockson, Inc., and Walther 
Buchen, The Buchen Company, 
representing agencies; John M. (Jack) 
Rodger, western vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, and 
W. T. Watt, vice-president, Maujer 
Publishing Company, representing 
publishers. 

Moderator for the discussion was 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, Inpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING. 

Prior to the meeting, members of 
CIAA submitted a list of questions 
to the experts. These were boiled 
down into seven general subjects that 
covered most of the varied problems 
suggested. The questions were: 

1. Will advertising appropriations 
for 1945 be larger or smaller than 
in 1944? 

2. Will advertising of new prod- 
ucts intended for postwar marketing 
be started in 1945? 

3. Will the direction of adver- 
tising expenditures for 1945 be 
changed due either to space limita- 
tions or other wartime factors? 

4. What is the space situation in 
the industrial publication field? 

§. Will more effective research be 
used to bolster industrial advertising 
and selling efforts in 1945? 

6. What items should be included 
in the advertising budget? 

7. How can we sell the adver- 
tising program to management? 


Wide Opinion Received 


The first question was put to Mr. 
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had contacted a number of agencies 
Brockson to answer inasmuch as he 
for their opinions. The general con- 
sensus is that appropriations will be 
greater in 1945 than in 1944, but 
several qualifying factors are men- 
tioned. For a more complete discus- 
sion of this national agency view- 
point we suggest reading the articles, 
“How 41 Advertising Agencies View 
1945 Industrial Advertising Pros- 
pects,” to be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Question two, “Will advertising of 
new products intended for postwar 
marketing be started in 1945?” 
brought forth nearly an evenly di- 
vided opinion, some expressing belief 
that new products, at least those new 
to the maker, would likely play an 
important part in advertising themes, 
while others felt that the uncer- 
tainties of the war would limit this 
kind of promotion. The belief was 
also advanced that possibly with fav- 
orable trends in the war some manu- 
facturers might wish to give the 
impression of advertising new prod- 
ucts by merely dressing up or other- 
wise labeling old products. 


Changed Direction Looked For 


So far as the direction of adver- 
tising expenditures are concerned, the 
point of question three, the feeling 
was almost unanimous that changes 
will take place. 

As to the shape of the changes, 
some felt that more emphasis will be 
placed on the compilation of cata- 
logs, of which there has been a dearth 
during the war years. Literature and 
other direct mail material are ex- 
pected to come in for their share in 
The feeling was 
any actual 


the - reconsideration. 
advanced that perhaps 
production of this kind of material 
would be contingent on the trend of 
the war, the paper situation, and the 
ability of suppliers to service orders 
for such material. 





The panel of experts at the CIAA round 
table discussion on 1945 advertising appro- 
priations. (Left to right): John M. Rodger, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; W. T. 
Watt, “Industry & Power"; W. |. Brockson, 
Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc.; Walther Buchen, 
The Buchen Company; H. H. Simmons, 
Crane Co.; Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Company, and G. D. Crain, Jr., 


“Industrial Marketing," who was moderator 


A difference of opinion existed on 
whether space advertising might suf- 
fer from any trend toward the larger 
use of other advertising media. 
Effect of Paper Situation 

Question four, which brings up the 
effect of the paper situation in the 
industrial publication field, was 
largely left up to the publisher mem- 
bers of the forum. Jack Rodger, 
representing the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, stated that he could not be very 
optimistic about the outlook: “The 
paper situation is still bad and per- 
sonally I can’t see any improvement 
before July of next year. Of course 
if the German phase of the war ends 
soon, the picture may change, but it 
is quite doubtful.” 

Because most advertisers are par- 
ticularly concerned with the ability 
to place ads in the various publica- 
tions, the survey made by Moderator 
G. D. Crain, prior to the meeting 
gives a fairly comprehensive view of 
the position of some of the publica- 
tions. The details of this survey wil! 
be found in the article, ““Observa 
tions On Advertising Space in 1945,” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


More Research Needed 


Question five, on the use of effec 
tive research to bolster industrial ad 
vertising and selling efforts, came i 
for considerable comment. Generall: 
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SEPTEMBER 194.4 Mo ¢ Reaching the vital 
factors in industry at 
large is the function of 
MECHANICAL EN.- | 
GINEERING and the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG— 
two publications which 
will make your advertis- 
ing dollar go far. 











Mechanical Engineer- 
ing is published 
monthly; the A.S.M.E. 
Catalog appears annu- 
ally — in October. 











FE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 29 W. 39° St. New York 18, N. Y | 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 
now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS x: 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





speaking, the panel agreed that more 
research was needed and that there 
seemed to be a definite trend toward 
such studies. 

W. T. Watt, Industry and Power, 
cited some of the studies it is making 
which disclosed many _ interesting 
things that customers did not know 
about certain products. 

He suggested the desirability of 
advertisers getting out in the field 
to find out what users like or dislike 
about their products as a basis for 
developing advertising themes of real 
service to buyers. 


An Omnibus Budget Recommended 


Milo Smith, who was asked to start 
the discussion on question six, “What 
items should be included in the ad- 
vertising budget,” proffered the most 
conclusive answer that has probably 
ever been given to this age-old 
question. 

He said, “Include everything you 
can; rent, heat, light, traveling ex- 
penses, donations, catalogs, sales 
presentations, exhibits, displays, pub- 
lic and empleye relations materials, 
employe training courses and book- 
lets, recreational program expenses, 
safety promotion and _ salaries too. 
Even put in the sales manager’s 
salary if you can.” His theory is, “If 
you can put a wide variety of things 
in the budget, and have something to 
do with them, you are going to in- 
crease your value to your company 
and your stature as well.” 

Mr. Simmons, the other advertising 
manager on the panel, and also di- 
rectly concerned with the problem, 
had no fault to find with the basic 
premise advanced by Smith, but in- 
sisted that each item should be prop- 
erly earmarked. For example, dona- 
tions should be placed in a separate 
account, within the general adverts- 
ing department budget if you wish. 
This way, management would have 
a clear picture of each item and none 
of the necessary adjuncts to the ad- 
vertising program would suffer by 
comparison with items that were not 
literally advertising. 


The last question, “How can we 
sell the advertising program to man- 
agement?” another perennial problem 
of the advertising manager, was 
answered with the almost unanimous 
opinion that: if the program is well 
planned, if each item included in the 
budget has a definite relationship to 
the overall job to be done; then sell 
the program to management on its 
merit. After all, that’s the strongest 
case you can make for something 
in which -you yourself believe. If you 
believe it, convince management. 
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(Left to right): James J. Ryan, chapter 
president; Arthur A. Kron, Gotham Advertis- 
ing Company, who spoke on Latin American 
export markets; Camilo Rodriguez, export 
manager, Davol Rubber Company, who also 
spoke, and Fredrick L. Jackson, who chaired 
this meeting of the Boston NIAA Chapter 


Future Export Markets on 
TAA Program 


Two experts on export markets 
led a vivid and practical discussion of 
the problems involved in marketing 
and advertising industrial products in 
Latin America before members of 
Technical Advertising Association, 
Boston chapter of NIAA. 

Arthur A. Kron, vice-president of 
the Gotham Advertising Company of 
New York, pictured the postwar 
market possibilities with our Ameri- 
can neighbors. He told of the serv- 
ices available to advertisers by agencies 
that specialize in export marketing. 
Advertising to foreign markets, when 
planned by experienced export mar- 
keters, will be much more effective 
and will gain results not attainable 
by scattered shots. 

Pertinent advice was given to U. S. 
advertisers by Camilo Rodriguez, ex- 
port manager of Davol Rubber Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I. He 
answered questions and discussed the 
political as well as economic factors 
that will determine future trade with 
South American republics. 

James J. Ryan, advertising man- 
ager of the Rockwood Sprinkler Com- 
pany and chapter president, pre- 


sided. 


Cincinnati Hears about 
Radio in Warfare 


Importance of shortwave radio 
broadcasting as a medium of psycho 
logical warfare and the dissemination 
of truthful American news reports 
and top radio entertainment to mi 
lions of listeners throughout the 
world was emphasized by James D. 
Shouse, vice-president in charge of 
broadcasting of The Crosley Corpor- 
tion, before the Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers recently. 

Mr. Shouse, who pioneered the de- 
velopment of the most powerful 
shortwave radio stations in the world, 
namely WLWL, WLWR and WLW>, 


presented many interesting details on 
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SWIMMING LESSON FOR TOJO... 


OME day what’s left of the Jap fleet will come out 
U again. Out at last under the bloody banner of the 
rising sun. Out to make our sun set! 

hey will be close to their bases. ‘They may have more 
stuff. We shall be a long way from our bases. But we 
have better stuff. 

Better men—better planes—better ships—better guns. 
Better from the smallest ball bearing in the smallest 
tangefinder to the heaviest armor plate of the greatest 
battlewagon. Better in ALL the million-and-one things 
all American industry has contributed. 

So the Japs will get their swimming lesson—and most 
of our boys will come home. 

lome to the families who should be told YOUR 





NEWS BUILDING 
New York 17 


firm’s share in victory. Home to the families on whose 
good will your firm’s postwar prosperity depends. 

If your postwar public relations advertising misses 
some of your executives and big stockholders, it isn’t 
important. ‘They will find out. But the only way to reach 
the millions is to tell them in the media that reach the 
millions. In New York, that medium is The News. It 
gets to more than 2,125,000 families daily, 3,g00,000 
Sunday. Seven New York City families out of 10 read 
The News. In New York, News readers are the public. 


PLACE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVERTISING where public 
opinion is made. Place it in the biggest newspaper in 
America’s biggest market. Place it in The News. 


‘TH NEWS 


NEW YORKS Ke) PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
Chicago 11 


155 MONTGOMERY ST. 


a San Francisco 4 


--»-MAKE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS PUBLIC! 
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for the product you 
may be planning to 
sell to the boating field 
will be furnished. 

® Write 


tion on 


for informa- 
preparation 
for future sales, in the 


marine market to 
ADVERTISING DEPT. 





0S 


205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 


REFRIGERATION SERVICE 





Covers the market for 


refrigeration equipment, 


parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes...household... 
commercial. . 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. 
read and study. . . and keep on file 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


. industrial . . . re- 


Millions of 


Refrigeration servicemen 


The Refrigeration Service Engineer 
433 N. Waller Ave. Chicago 44, Il. 
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E. V. Creagh (left) presents five-year-old 
charter to Roger T. Lyman on the occasion 
of Western New England chapter's fifth 
birthday. Mr. Creagh was the chapter's first 
president; Mr. Lyman is the present head 


“The Voice of America” which was 
built for the Office of War Informa- 
tion and operated for the OWI and 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs by the Broadcasting Division of 
The Crosley Corporation. 

Programs are shortwaved to many 
distant countries in 26 languages and 
11 dialects by transmitters capable of 
handling 200 or more kilowatts. 

Not only are millions of listeners 
now afforded the opportunity to 
know the truth regarding world 
events in which either or all of them 
are direct or indirect participants, 
but they are also afforded the op- 
portunity to learn about our Ameri- 
can way of life—a beacon light for 
so many millions now submerged in 
the darkness of Axis ruthlessness. 

Mr. Shouse stated that having 
made the splendid start in world- 
wide broadcasting which heretofore 
had been dominated by the Axis 
countries, it is hardly conceivable 
that America will ever again permit 
its shortwave radio facilities to lapse 
into a secondary position. 


Western New England 
Celebrates 5th Birthday 


Celebrating its fifth birthday with 
a dinner party in Hartford recently, 
the Industrial Advertising and Mar- 
keting Council, Western New Eng- 
land chapter of NIAA, drank a 
toast in champagne to the men who 
have served it as presidents. 

The first president and newly- 
elected vice-president of NIAA, E. 
V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable 
Company, Bridgeport, briefly out- 
lined the history of the Council and 
re-presented the charter which he 
had received exactly five years earlier 
to the 1944 president, Roger T. Ly- 
man of The Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Standing by were ex-Presidents H. E. 
Merrill of General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, and George Lonergan of 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury. 
Gerald Fletcher of The Stanley 


Works, New Britain, was absent. 





Mildred Webster to ° 
Spencer W. Curtiss 


It was announced last month ip 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING that Mil- 
dred R. Webster, 
for 12 years head- 
quarters secretary 
of NIAA, was 
leaving the asso- 
ciation December 
1 to take a new 
position on the 
West Coast. Her 
many friends and 
associates will be 





happy to know 
that Mildred’s Mildred R. Webster 
new position is 


that of assistant to the president of 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., advertising 
agency of Indianapolis, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

In her new capacity, Mildred will 
assume, among other things, report- 
ing of West Coast market activities 
to the agency’s midwestern offices, 
keeping them intimately conversant 
with the rapidly changing condi- 
tions. 

Before leaving for San Francisco, 
where she will headquarter, she will 
spend several days in Curtiss’ mid- 
western offices. 

NIAA won’t lose her completely 
because rumor has it that already her 
membership in the Northern Cali- 
fornia chapter (San Francisco) has 
already been acted upon. In addition, 
she holds a life membership in the 
national association. 


Help for Chapter 
Program Chairman 


As an aid to chapter program chair- 
men in the important yet difficult task 
of planning meeting programs INDUus- 
TRIAL MARKETING here starts a new 
service. 

Under the heading, “Activities of 
the Chapters,” each month will be 
shown the type of meeting or the 
names of speakers and subjects to be 
discussed at the various chapter meet- 
ings. The information will be taken 
from meeting announcements sent to 
the editor. 

This service will give program 
chairmen an insight into what other 
chapters are doing and will aid them 
in planning interesting programs {or 
their own chapters. 

Those chapters sending in compl te 
reports following meetings will find 
them discussed at greater length wh: re 
it is practical to do so, as has been ‘ne 
custom of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN( 


Publicity chairmen are urged 
send in complete reports and pho’ o- 
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Oil Company Uses Meyercord Decals 
for New Coded Lubrication System 


By the use of matching numerals applied with decal- 
comania, an ingenious ‘‘Coded Lubrication System”, 
— developed by a nationally known oil company, now 
provides positive identification between all lubrica- 
tion points...grease guns...oil cans...storage 
containers. Meyercord Decals are used throughout 
because of their brilliant, lasting visibility, ease of 
application, and resistance to oil, grease, vibration, 
acid, abrasion and temperature extremes. Meyercord 
Decals are the modern method for all nameplate 
identification. Investigate their flexible, low-cost use 
for your plant or product...for trademarks, oper- 
ating instructions, wiring diagrams, factory charts, 
color codes, etc. They’re washable and durable. Any 



























FREE! size, design or colors can be produced for application 
DECAL CHECK CHART to any commercial surface. Free designing and tech- 
Tells how to select and nical service is at your disposal. Write for literature. 

ly the correct Decal ag ere . 
sah ain ania Please address all inquiries to Department 71-12. 


Conveniently arranged in 
file folder f orm. Write for 


free Check Chart today Buy War Zao li-and Reep Them 





ae 
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THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Decals 


CHICAGO 44, U.S.A. + SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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, progress!’ 


rin architector® 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


Chicago 
Mournal of 
Commerce 


THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
NATION'S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA 








“SNIPS” 





A Journal of Constructive Help 











to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 

Data will Air Conditioning, Warm  Alr 

gladly be Heating and Roofing Trades. 
sent on 

$ request. SNIPS MAGAZINE 

~ 5707 W. Lake St., Chicage 44, Il, 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 


Vv 


lilumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y 
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graphs of meetings to help make the 
NIAA news department interesting 
and valuable to all members. 


Activities of the Chapters 


As an aid to program chairmen this 
column will give names and subjects of 
speakers at chapter meetings Resumés 
of talks, when received, and where prac- 
ticable, will be reviewed elsewhere in the 
department 
NEW YORK CHAPTER. Speaker: Harry 

W. Smith, Jr., manager, technical 

information department, Selas Cor- 

poratior of America, Philadelphia. 

Subject: “You and the Editor.” 
BALTIMORE CHAPTER. Speaker: Joseph 

Geschelin, Detroit engineering and 

production editor, Automotive and 

Aviation Industries. Subject: 

“Automotive Postwar Products 

and Markets.” 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. Speaker: 
William L. Batt, vice-chairman 
WPB; president (on leave), SKF 
Industries. Subject: “National 
Policy.” 

NEWARK CHAPTER. Speaker: Ralph N. 
promotion manager, 

goods division, U. S. 

New York. 


Promotion 


Hanes, sales 
mechanical 
Rubber Company, 
Subject: ‘Promoting 
Within the Company.” 

ROCHESTER - SYRACUSE CHAPTER. 
Speaker: Francis D. Bowman, di- 
rector of public relations, The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Subject: “Making In- 
dustrial Films.” 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER. Speaker: Lee 
McCanne, secretary and assistant 
general manager, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Subject: “Selling War to Follow 
Shooting War.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER. Speaker: 
Lowell Mainland, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, San Fran- 


“Meshing Media 


cisco. Subject: 


With Marketing.” 





Connable Joins Gray 

Carl Connable, formerly advertising 
manager of the Crane Packing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of mechanical 
packing and seals, has joined the cre- 
ative staff of Charles M. Gray & Asso- 
ciates, Detroit industrial advertising 
agency 

Previously he was for eight years in 
the advertising department of Brown and 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
He is a mechanical engineering graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 


Account Executive Named 


Harry J. Deines, recently with Arthur 
Kudner Agency, and formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the electronics depart- 
ment of General Electric Company, has 
joined Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., as 


account executive 
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SALES EXECUTIVES 


The 


ment research organization of 


largest business-manage- 
its kind, with excellent post-war 
outlook, needs capable men to 
fill several new and important 
jobs. If you have a real record 
—honestly believe you are tops 
in your line—want good salary, 
pension, company-paid life in- 
surance and hospital benefits, 
exciting activity with excellent 
future, get in touch with us at 
once. We are looking particu- 
larly for sales executives, sales 
training experts and sales pro- 
motion men. Please send com- 
plete details in first letter for 
interview. 
BOX 297, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








Advertising Man: 
education or 
prepare cat- 
writing in 


WANTED—Industrial 
Man with engineering 
equivalent experience to 
alogs and do _ technical 


Sales Promotion and Advertising De- 
partment of a New England Manufac- 
turer of industrial equipment. Candi- 
dates must have experience in catalog 


writing and preparation Position being 
filled to take care of present as well as 
post war sales promotion campaigns 
Give age, education, experience, sam- 
ples of work, and salary desired. 


Box 290, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING COPY-WRITER 


Leading New York industrial advertising 
agency in expanding its organization 
wants experienced industrial copy-writ- 
er, not a war-time replacement. Offers 
good future to right man. Write full de- 
tails of experience and salary expected. 
Box 295, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











ADVERTISING SALESMAN for 
Business Papers; Splendid post-war 
possibilities, opening in Chicago, 
also New York. Interviews will be 
arranged at both cities. State age, 
experience and salary. 
Box 294, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 











LAYOUT MAN WANTED 


By a large industrial company situated twe hours 
ride from New York and from Philadelphia 
Should be 25 to 30 years of age, with several 
years experience in the design of advertisements, 
booklets, folders and posters. Good salary to 
start, and excellent post-war prospeets for a man 
who can qualify. Include with your application 
samples of your work and a snapshot of yourself 
Box 296, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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NIAA Membership 
Roster This Month 


@ AN annual feature of 
roster of members of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Usually it is included in a regular issue 
of the magazine, but this year it will 
be printed and distributed separately. 


It will be bound in an attractive 
cover and include several changes in 
make-up that will make it of greater 
value to all NIAA members. 





INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Cover of new NIAA Roster to be released 
by “Industrial Marketing" during December 


Names, company connections and 
iddresses will be listed alphabetically 
by eogem groups instead of the 
straight alphabetical listing formerly 
ised. This means that every chap- 
er will have a handy list of its mem- 
bers for reference and mailing list 
urposes. 

In addition, there will be a keyed 
lphabetical list of members’ names 
vat will enable users to locate every 


ember conveniently if his chapter 
mnection is not known. The usual 
mpany affiliation list will also be 
cluded. 


Copies of the roster will be mailed 
» all subscribers to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
ETING and to all members of NIAA 
ho are not now on the subscription 
sts. Mailings will be made during 


the month of December. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is the publication of the 
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NEW STUDY OF IMMEDIATE POST-WAR 
BUILDING MARKET 














FREE: to manufacturers of Build- 
ing Materiais and Supplies, and 
their advertising agencies. 








termine the post-war building market potential. 


by whom the new homes will be built. 


American Builder Survey Explains the 
Conditions that Will Control the Privately 
Financed Construction of 1,600,000 New 
Homes and 300,000 New Stores in the 
First 3 Years of Peace. 


This new Study will help manufacturers 


of building materials and equipment de- 


It describes how, where and 


Comparison is made between building 


industry conditions that followed World War I and the prospects for private 


building in the first years following World War II. 


WHAT “BUILDING IN IMMEDIATE 
POST-WAR YEARS” CONTAINS: 


1. Breakdown, population-wise, of the 
number of new Home and Com- 
mercial Units to be built (Rural, 
and towns under 2,500 population 
are more than double any other 
classification ). 


2. Percentage of construction for 
which each type of builder will be 
responsible. 


3. List of 64 building materials and 
products, and quantities of each 
needed to construct 1,000,000 new 
homes (such as 4,785,000,000 bd. 
ft. of Dimension Lumber; 1,120,- 
000,000 sq. ft. of Insulation, blan- 
ket type; 20,300,000 gals. Paint & 
Varnish; and 1,500,000,000 sq. ft. 
Wall Board, Gypsum, Insulation 
Board ). 


4. Breakdown of building 


professionals responsi- 


' 
ble for designing, plan- } 
. . . ' , 
ning, specifying, con- + 1% 
. : d ° ' 
structing and buying + Building 
in the various types of 
light-load construction. | a 
' 
5. Prefabrication’s place | "'™™ 
in the building indus- {  courass 
' 
try, now and post-war. ! 
- g STREET... 
‘ 


qq AMERICAN 


BUILDER 





AMERICAN BUILDER, Research Department 6-A 
Adams St. 
Please send my free copy of 
in the Immediate Post-War Years’ 





MANUFACTURERS FIND STUDY USEFUL 


Sales Manager, Prominent Building 
Material Manufacturer: “We 
would like to distribute extra 
copies of these to all of our dis- 
trict offices, if copies are available.” 

Vice-President, one of America’s 
largest manufacturers of Building 
Materials: “We believe that your 
forecast of the immediate post- 
war years is sound and probably 
the most comprehensive as to col- 
lateral building of any of the 
forecasts we have yet studied.” 











Copies of this American Builder Study are 
available at no cost to manufacturers of 
building materials and products, and to 
their advertising agencies. In the interest 
of paper conservation, we must limit dis- 
tribution to those directly concerned with 
or planning to enter the building industry, 
so please indicate your connection when 
you send for “Building in Immediate Post- 
War Years”. 


Chicago 3, Llinois 


“Residential and Commercial 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. .. . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 
grams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS ===> 



























503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 
Pencil Points 


Acr e.-— 


Y more architects 






more designers & 
draftsmen 


more total profes- 
, sional men 

4 <. 
Ke ry 


SAS eo 
MORAL —for largest professional audience, use 


encil Points, 


The Magazine of Progressive Architecture 


than any other archi- 
tectural magazine 


































INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING MAN 


A leading machine tool manufacturer 
has an opening for a high grade ad- 
vertising man with mature judgment 
to work with advertising department 
manager 

This is not a “wartime job” but an 
opportunity to advance in a concern 
that has an eye on the future. Work- 
ing conditions are excellent. 

A wide experience in industrial ad- 
vertising is necessary. Must be able 
to plan, create and follow production 
of direct mail and informative sales 
literature. Past experience in copy 
writing, publicity and public relations 
will be helpful. 

Apply in writing only, and please 
give experience, age, draft status, edu- 


cation, salary bracket, photograph, 
samples and full details. All letters 
will be held in strictest confidence. 






Write to the personal attention of 
our Sales Manager. 


THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 


5701 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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“MILESTONES cx 





Viblishing 


@ Aluminum and Magnesium is the 
name of the new business paper serv- 
ing the interests of the aluminum and 
magnesium industries. Volume 1, 
Number 1 is dated October. 

The publishers, Atlas Publishing 
Company, New York, say that the 
book was planned for launching al- 
most three years ago, but the Japanese 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor post- 
poned its publication. Paradoxically 
the war which caused the delay has 
also increased the need for such a 
magazine because since its start, these 


industries have risen to major im- 
portance in the American industrial 
picture. 

New Dates 


@ Engineering and Mining Journal, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, has announced earlier 
closing dates for advertisers to speed 
the magazine to readers. The new 
schedule, effective January 1, 1945, is: 

For copy to be set 10th of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

For complete plates ... 15th of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


@ Power Plant Engineering, Techni- 
cal Publishing Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces that previously published clos- 
ing dates for advertising will be 
rigidly adhered to because of the 
problems of production. These dates 
are: 

For copy to be set . 10th of the 
month preceding publication date. 

For complete plates ... 17th of the 
month preceding publication date. 


$$ $ 


@ Electrical Manufacturing, a Gage 
Publication, announced a change in 
rates starting with November 1, 1944. 
New advertisers will be governed by 
the new schedule and old advertisers 
will benefit from the old rates through 
1945. 


Personals 

@ Electronic Industries and Radio 
and Television Retailing have appoint- 
ed Ben Morris promotion manager. 
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@ John Nichols has been appointed 
central eastern representative of Hard- 
ware Age to succeed H. G. Blodgett, 
who has retired due to ill health. 


@ Douglas M. Gowdy has been ap- 
pointed advertising director for the 
21 business papers published by The 
MacLean Publishing Company, To- 
ronto. 


@ The Haire Publications, New 
York, has appointed four new execu- 
tives: 

J. G. Johnson, assistant to the di- 
rector of production; William Hunter, 
circulation promotion director; Win- 
ston Thornburg, eastern advertising 
manager for Airports, and Anis 
Amary, assistant copy chief of the 
copy service department. 


@ Jj. C. Martin, for 33 years secre- 
tary of the W. R. C. Smith Publish- 
ing Company, died recently after a 
short illness. In addition to his other 
duties, Mr. Martin served as business 
manager of Electrical South for 22 
years. 


@ Richard D. LaFond has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of both 
World Petroleum 
and Petroleo Del 
Mundo, Rex W. 
Wadman publica- 
tions. 

Mr. LaFond 
was director of 
public __ relations 
for Sperry Pro- 
ducts, Inc., in 
charge of adver- 
tising, sales pro- 
motion and pub- 
licity. Prior to 
this connection, he was associated va 
riously with Dresser Manufacturin 
Company, General Electric Company 
and Roche, Williams & Cleary, adve: 


tising agency. 





Richard D. LaFond 


@ Stacy May has been appointed a 
sistant to the president and compan 
economist of McGraw-Hill Publis! 
ing Company. Mr. May comes to M« 
Graw-Hill from the War Productio 
Board where, since 1940, he has serv« 
as director of planning and researc! 
From 1940 to 1942 he was also 3 
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uyer , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 


standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 


RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 





A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
| save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 





WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


Doli 


LUTHER C. ROGERS PRINTER SPECIALISTS 


Chairman and 
Artists * 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


Management Advisor 
L. C. HOPPE 
First Vice-President, 
Assistant Chairman 
and Managing Director 
4. R. SCHULZ 


President and 
Director of Sales 


Engravers * 





Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS W.- ©. 





A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 
Monotype and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as copies are 
completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


Firoducls Corporilion 


J. WHITCOMB 
’ tbe President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


FREELAND 
Treasurer 
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Four closely-packed pages of informa- 
tion about Practical Builder are filed in 
the 1945 Market Data Book. They tell 
all about Practical Builder's readers, 
what they do, what they buy — and 
how Practical Builder serves them. A 
concise, yet complete explanation of 
editorial policies is followed by more 
than a full page of data and charts ex- 
plaining the market for hundreds of 
building materials from adhesives, air 
conditioners and asphalt roofing to 





For Data on Practical Builder... . 


wheelbarrows, window-sash and wood- 
working lathes. Suggestions on most 
effective types of advertising are in- 
cluded. Details on four other publica- 
tions produced by Industrial Publica- 
tions, Inc., are described in the Market 
Data Book also — four pages with simi- 
larly complete information being de- 
voted to Building Supply News, while 
other pages give data on Ceramic 
Industry, Ceramic Data Book, and 


Brick and Clay Record. 


@ Published by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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MEDIA DATA INB45 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 

Advertising Age 

Airports 

American Artisan 

American Automobile (Overseas Edition) 

American Builder 

American Exporter 

American Hairdresser 

American Hotel Journal 

American Nurseryman 

American Lumberman 

American Machinist 

American Miller and Processor 

American Restaurant Magazine 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boat and Equipment News 

Boating Industry 

Breskin Publishing Corporation 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News 

Business Publishers International Corporati 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and Industr 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles 

Canner, The 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corporatio 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Communications 

Composite Catalog 

Conover-Mast Publications 

Cotton 

D and W 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress 
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Data of this type on 200 industrial 
publications are filed in The Market 
Data Book. Their publishers use this 
method of helping advertisers evaluate 
and select media for industrial adver- 
ising campaigns. They know the task 
is made simpler and easier by use of 
The Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
vertisers and their agencies refer to it 





bce the Market Data Cook 


constantly and call it an indispensable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 


JEMARKET DATA BOOK 


| by CHICAGO, 11 LOS ANGELES, 14 SAN FRANCISCO, 4 NEW YORK, 18 
ING 100 E. Ohio Street e Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. ° 330 W. 42nd Street 
Garfield Building Russ Building 





TA IN 


ditior 


rpo rater 
Industr 


poration 


Dedge Corporation, F. W. 
Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory 
Dun’s Review 

Electrical Buyers Reference 
Electrical Contracting 

Electrical Equipment 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electricity on the Farm 
Electronics 

El Exportador Americano 

El Taller Mecanico Moderno 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Factory Management and Maintenance 
Farmaceutico, El 

Farm Implement News 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Florists’ Review 

Food Idustries 

Food Packer, The 

Food Preview 


Foundry, The 
Fraser's @anadian Trade Directories 
Pritz Publications 


Gardner Publications, Inc. 

Gillette Publishing Company 

Gulf Publishing Company 

Haire Publishing Co. 

Hardware Age 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 

Hitchcock’s Latin-American Catalogs 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 

Hospital Management 

Hote! Management 





ing 









Hotel Monthly 

lee and Refrigeration 
Implement and Tractor 
Industrial Bulletin 
Industrial Equipment News 
Indus‘rial Finishing 
Industrial Heating 
Indusirial Marketing 
Indus:rial Publications, Inc. 
Industry and Power 
Ingen:cria Internacional 
Ingen -ria Sanitaria 

Inlanc Printer 

Instit tions 
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Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Direcotry 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 





5 EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 
Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 
Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 
Sewage Works Engineering 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


Smith Publications, W. R. C. 
Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Fisherman 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Marine Review 
Southern Power and Industry 
Southern Pulp and Paper 
Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 


Sweet's File, Architectural and Sweet's File 


for Builders 
Sweet’s File, Engineering 


Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 


Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 


Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 
Tradepress Publishing Corp. 
Rex Wadman Publications 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Encyclopedia 
Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 
Western Newspaper Union 
Wood Products 
Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 












Architectural men 
turn first to Pencil 
Points for PRopuUCT 
INFORMATION. 
PROOF: They send 3,000 
inquiries a month for 
manutacturers’ product 
literature. 

MORAL — for advertising 
results, use 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of Progressive Architecture 








EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Competent 


industrial Writer 


. 
or Editor 
A leading San Francisco pub 
lisher serving the West Coast 
offers a fine opportunity for a 


man with background in indus 
trial writing and editing. Should 
be familiar with general indus 
trial and business affairs in the 
West Extremely fine postwar 
possibilities Starting salary 
$350.00 per month. Please send 
full information on educational 
and background All 
answers will be held in strictest 
confidence. Our employees know 
of this advertisement Address 
replies to 


business 


292, Industrial 
Ohio St., 


Box 
100 —*#F 


Marketing, 
Chicago, 11. 








executive 
industrial 
City Give 
and salary 


WANTED 
by one of the larger 
New York 


experience 


Account 


agencies 1n 
details of 
desired 
Box 289, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
18, N. ¥ 








member of the Business Advisory 
Council of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

His experience includes a_ special 
representativeship for the War De- 
partment working with British war 
production officials to coordinate the 
activities of the two countries; also 
as joint analyst in the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board to bring 
about the effective use of shipping 
facilities. 

He is a graduate of Amherst col- 
lege, and received his Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics from Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government. 
For a period of nine years, Mr. May 
taught economics at Amberst, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth and Columbia. 


@ McGraw-Hill announces editorial 
changes on Air Transport: Oscar Leid- 
ing was named managing editor and 
Eugene Miller returns to the editorial 
staff. In addition, Mr. Miller will 
serve the editorial departments of 
Aviation, and Aviation News. 

Mr. Leiding was formerly aviation 
editor of the Associated Press and has 
been associate editor of Air Transport. 
He returns to McGraw-Hill after sev- 
eral months leave of absence to serve 
as research supervisor of the War 
Metallurgy Committee of the Nation- 
al Defense Research Committee. 


@ Lr. Robert P. Wettstein, USNR, 
on leave of absence from the Keeney 
Publishing Company, has been pro- 
moted to Lt. Commander. He is now 
serving as executive officer of the 
Northern Ship Lane Patrol. 


@ E. H. St. Jules, Rock Products, has 
been transferred to the New York of- 
fice of the Tradepress Publishing Cor- 
poration. Joseph J. O'Neill is taking 


his place as midwestern representative. 


@ Purchasing has appointed Ray- 
mond G. Richards as New England 


and New York state representative. 





A nationally known 


tions in the metal field, has an 
sentative 
York ofhce 

It would be 


sales or in an advertising 
eastern territory 
All employees know of this 


If interested send complete 


age, t« le phone 





WANTED 
ADVERTISING SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


organization 
quarters in Cleveland, having several industrial and technical publica 
opening tor a 
to cover the eastern territory out of the organization’s New 


helptul if the applicant had 
agency 
vacancy 


details, 
number, starting salary desired. 


Box 293, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


(essential industry) with head 


young, energetic repre 


some experience in space 


in the metal field, or knows the 


schooling, previous experience, 
; 








His headquarters will be in the N 
York office. Mr. Richards was f. 
merly with Sun Oil Company, and 
Nautical Gazette. 


@ Norman W. Deer, formerly art 
rector for Spitzer & Mills, and Lo 
and Thomas of Canada, Ltd., has be 


appointed editorial art director of the 
division, The 


industrial newspapers 
MacLean Publishing Company, T. 
ronto. 


Two Promoted at LeTourneau 


Eugene E. Weyeneth and Joseph G 
Van de Loo have been promoted to th« 
positions of manager and assistant man 
ager, respectively, of the advertising de 


partment of R. G. 

Peoria, Ill., maker of earthmoving equip 

ment. 
George C 


McNutt, advertising man 





LeTourneau, Inc., 


ager for LeTourneau since 1935, resigned 


November 15 to return to California. 

In the photograph above, Mr. Weyeneth 
Mr. Van de Loo, and Mr. McNutt ar 
shown examining the award which L 
Tourneau won in the 1943 
Business Papers’ advertising competition 


Climax to Pflaum 


The account of 
Company, Clinton, Ia., 
Stanley Pflaum Associates, 
ginning January 1. 

The new program will incorporate us 
of national business papers, trade papers 
and consumer publications here an 
abroad 

With the earlier acquisition of the a 
counts of McAlear Mfg. Company, Chi 
cago, and Hanlon-Waters, Tulsa, th 
Stanley Pflaum agency now handles tl 
advertising for all three companies con 
prising the Climax group. 


Climax Engineerin 
will be placed b 


Chicago, be 





Industrial Advertising Assistant 


The Advertising Manager of a large and tong 
established industrial concern is looking for an 
assistant able to take over details of copy and 
production on technical and sales 
rect maib, ete. Here is an attractive opening 
for the right man, with salary in line with 
ability and experience. Write full details, in- 
cluding age and draft status, to Box 298. IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, 330 W. 42nd Street. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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“It has long been our custom to circulate... 


Hospital Management to our department heads” 


When that statement is made by an admin- 
istrator as outstanding as Doctor H. A. Haynes, 
director of the 1,200 bed University Hospital at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, it is important. It means 
that your advertising in Hospital Management 
is put before supervisors, department heads, 
technicians . . . specialists of many types in one 
of the greatest institutions of its kind in the 
country. More than 18,000 patients are ad- 
mitted annually to University Hospital, and serv- 
ing that many people naturally requires a vast 
amount of supplies and equipment. 
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Vlansiement 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
@ cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 


Circulation which penetrates deeply into the 
administrative structure of more than 5,000 hos- 
pitals large and small, means results for your ad- 
vertising. Because 80°, of our subscribers route 
Hospital Management to department heads, we 
are able to deliver not only a superb circulation 
but also a strong belief in the vehicle which 


carries your copy. 


Why not get started with a real campaign? 
Let us give you the facts you will need. 


tft 





100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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DONT MUTHLATE 


YOUR MACAZ/NES 





When business papers and general 
magazines come into your orgaoniza- 
tion don't cut them up. Route them to 
all departments and then use our 
service to handle your clipping work. 
Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells how we do it. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
uaderstood about the building that all 
the talking is about 

Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it 








id a 


té 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 3 





* © © the source of daily busi- 
ness news ... the preference 
of management men ¢ ¢ ¢ in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Sournal of 
Commerce 


A FACT 


®@ The “postwar” building mar- 
ket is STARTING Topay. 











®@ Architects are up to their 
eyes in work. 


MORAL—to pre-sell active 
architects, use 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of . 
Progressive Architecture € 








ilk Plant '.'“:.<.2": 


c Monthly 


Prttitey MILA 











Index to Advertisers 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 24 

Airports 119 
*American Artisan 92-03 
*American Builder 159 
*American Exporter 111 
*American Machinist 28-29 
American Metal Market 36 

American Trade Press Clipping Bureau 144 
American Type Founders 30 
*Architectural Record Second Cover 
ASME Mechanical Catalog .............. 153 

*Associated Business Papers ° 101 
Automotive and Aviation Industries 26 

*Aviation Equipment 75 
*Aviation Equipment Red Book 151 
*Aviation Maintenance l4 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 166 

Beaverite Products re 
~~ « TTT T TTT TTT TTT rrr ry - 44 
Black Diamond 142 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. 14 

*Brewers Digest 146 
*Brick & Clay Record 131 
*Building Supply News 11 
*Business Publishers International Corp 2: 
Business Week 7 
*Caminos y Calles 3S 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News 112 
*Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp 35 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co rhird Cover 
*Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering S4-S5 
Chemical Engineering Catalog SS—S9 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 158-166 
*Coal Age ° - 
*Conover-Mast Publications 18 
Construction Digest 10 
Construction Methods 20-21 
*D and W 116 
*Diesel Power 27 
Diesel Progress 149 

*Domestic Engineering 6-7 
62 


Review 


*Dun's 


Buyers Conference 


al Contracting 


*Electrical 
*Electrik 
*Electrical Manufacturing 
*Electrical World 
*Electronics 

*Engineering & Mining Journal 
News-Record 


Associates, Ine 


*Engineering 
Evans 
*Fa Management and Maintenance 
Fensholt 


Filmecraft 


tory 
Company 
Production 


*Foundry The 


*Fritz Publication 
General Printing Ink Corp 
*Gillette Publishing Conipany 


*Gulf Publishing Company 


*Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
*Heating & 


* Hospital 


Ventilating 


Management 


*Industrial Equipment News 
*Industrial Finishing 
*Industry and Power 
Iron Age The 
Stee 


lror ind Engineer 


*Keeney Publishing Company 


*Machine Des 
* Machinery 

* Marine 
* Marine 
* Mechanization 
*Mechanical 
*Metal 


gn 


Catulog & Buyers’ Directory 


Engineering & Shipping Review 


Engineering 


Progress 


*For Detailed Reference 


58-59 
128-12 


15 


117 
20-21 


147 


134-155 
10S 

4 

67 


i 


143 
Se 
120-121 


2-4. 
138-130 
1 
13: 
122 
12 
(r4-4). 
16 
veo 
80—S 1] 
of 
123 
10 


Metal Industries Catalog SS 89 
*Metals and Alloys 

Metals Review ‘ 45 
Meyercord Company, The 7 
*Milk Plant Monthly 4} 
*Mill & Factory Back ¢ r 
*Mill Supplies 29 
Modern Industry 126-127 
*Modern Plastics 2 
* Motorship 27 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 1 
National Petroleum News il 
*National Provisione: 78 
Nation's Business 

*New Equipment Digest 69 
Newsweek 

New York News s) 
New York Times j 
Ol & Gas Journal i2-7 
*Oil Weekly, The 120-121 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 6 
*Paper Industry and Paper World 4} 
Pencil Points 158—114)- 164-166 
Petroleo Interamericano se 7 
*Petroleum Engineer 114-115 
*Petroleum Refiner 120-121 
*Petroleum World ] 
*Pit & Quarry 

*Plant Production Directory rf 
Plastics World 46 
*Plumbing & Heating Journal ”) 
*Power 

*Powers’ Road & Street Catalog s 
*Power Plant Engineering - 
*Practical Builder 158-166 
Prefabricated Homes »S 
Printing Products Corp 161 
*Proceedings of The 1. R. E S2 
*Product Engineering 104 
*Production Engineering and Management 7 
Public Works - 
*Purchasing S 
*Putman Publishing Company ) 
*Railway Ax 

*Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
*Railway Mechanical Engineer 

*Railway Signaling 

*Refrigeration Service Engineer Mw) 
Reinhold Publishing Corp SS-S9 
Remington-Rand 

*Revista Industrial m 
Rickard & Company, In = 
*Roads and Streets s 
*Rock Products 

SAE Journal % 
*Snips » 
*Steel tA l 
Steel Processing : 
Stern, Edward & Company i] 
Super Service Station “4 
Supervision S 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service as nm 
*Telephone Engineer is 
*Thomas Publ shing Company 

*Tool & Die Journal s 
*Tool Engineer 

Tratiic World 8 
United States News 

*Welding Engineer ry 
Western Construction News tn 
Western Industry ) 
*Western Newspaper Union ‘ 


*Wood Products 
*World Petroleum 


*Yachting 


Data, See THE MARKET DATA BOOK. 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A. —the 


industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-house: 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indu 
trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the / ac- 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and othcrs 
fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 


which make N. I. 


of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 


A. A. meetings indispensable to many 


promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A. today. 


engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 


Membership is restricted to those 


trial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 


Here are the 27 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 





If not, 
Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


step in and sign up. arrange with N. I. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
media selection, new product develop- 
Check the 


Also note 


relations, cony. 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. 


locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 





WHAT \\. I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @NnN. 1A. A. GIVES YOL 
opportunity to keep in touch prompt releases of all re- 
with general market develop ports, studies and surveys 
ments -— with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A 
petitive conditions in your committees! 
own industry! 

@N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU @N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
monthly meetings, the re- ideas with leading men in 
gional and national confer- your own industry and many 
ences! other industries! 











N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles Rochester 
Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Milwaukee San Francisco 
Minnesota St. Louis 

Montreal Toledo 

New Jersey Toronto 

New York Western New England 
Philadelphia Youngstown 











100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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COAST-T0-COAST 


SPOT SERVICE 
in PRINCIPAL 
TRADING AREAS 


One of our clients got into an ar- 
gument with some eastern jobbers 
over territorial allotments. Did ce. 
tain Connecticut dealers trade with 
New York or with Boston? The 
sales manager in Chicago wanted 
“on the spot” reactions from his 
dealers in the disputed territory 
...and quick! 


So we telephoned our Providence 
affiliated agency... Horton-Noyes 
Co....and they sent a man into 
the field at once. In two days our 
client received his answer... by tele- 
phone. .. direct from the territory. 


That is one example of “spot 
service.”” We can cite many equal- 
ly interesting episodes involving 
agency service for our clients in 
various trading areas. Since we are 
affiliated with alert advertising 
organizations in thirteen impor- 
tant cities from coast to coast... 
through the Continental Network 
of Advertising Agencies...our 
clients have the benefit of agency 
service on a national scale ...some 
300 people spread over the map 
for “‘spot service.” 

If you are interested in this kind 
of agency service we will gladly 
answer any questions. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


sorting, = 


mh: ADVERTISING 
>, A$ 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
“ev*” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 





wit 


Members of 
American Associotion of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AGENCY SERVICE 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishe:; 





776. The Mining Industry—Market 
and Media Data 


A twelve-page booklet outlining 
the size and importance of coal, 
metal and non-metallic mining. Data 
on the number and production of the 
three classes of mines makes the book 
informative in market study work. 
Available from Mining Congress 
Journal. 


777. Hospital Building 


An analysis of the immediate and 
long range postwar market for sup- 
pliers to the hospitals. Contains facts 
and figures on the media for reaching 
this field. Available from The Mod- 
ern Hospital Publishing Company. 


778. Color Acceptance 

A factual record of consumer de- 
mands for color, based on a survey 
among leading manufacturers. Tells 
which colors are best to use for such 
purposes as: exterior paints, interior 
paints, roofing, furniture, plumbing 
fixtures and a host of other things. 
Available from General Printing Ink 
Corporation. 


779. What the Factory Worker 
Really Thinks—About Postwar 
Jobs and Labor Unions 
A_twelve-page study based on a 
survey of the attitudes of the 17,- 
000,000 wage earners in America’s 
manufacturing industries. Available 
from Factory Management and Main- 
lenance. 


780. Who Buys In the Industrial 
Electric Market 

A study of the buying influences 
in the $200,000,000 peacetime indus- 
trial electric market. Points out how 
the electrical contractor fits into the 
buying picture on new construction 
and how the industrial plant handles 
purchases for maintenance. Available 
from Electrical Contracting. 


781. What About the West Coast? 

An analysis of the postwar indus- 
trial opportunities stemming from 
the war, with special emphasis on the 
electrical industry. Available from 
Electrical West. 


782. Proven Applications of Elec- 
tronics In Industry 
A study based on present applica- 


tions of electronics in industrial 
processing. Serves as a guide to new 
applications that are crystallizing so 
quickly in this newest of develop- 
ments. Available from Electronics. 


773. Oilbeating Tomorrow 

Pertinent data on the postwar oil- 
heating market is contained in this 
eight-page reprint from Fueloil & Oil 
Heat. A thoughtful study of facts 
obtained from leading producers in 
the field integrated with those of the 
editors. Available from Fueloil 8 Oil 
Heat. 


774. Aviation Predictions 


A survey made of the authoritative 
opinion of various leaders in the field 
as to the probable postwar develop- 
ment of the aviation industry. Pre- 
dictions about private flying fill eight 
pages, while 21 pages are devoted to 
air transport and two pages to mili- 
tary aviation. Prepared by Aviation 
Research Association. Published by 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. 


775. Market for Wire Rope in the 
Oil Producing Industry 

A survey of wire rope usage and 

requirements in connection with the 

oil industry drilling and production 

operations by states and areas. Avail- 


able from The Oil Weekly. 


763. Selling the Latin American 
Petroleum Industry 

In a colorful standard file-folder 
format, this illustrated 14-page book- 
let takes a quick look at the compara- 
tive oil reserves of the Western Hem- 
isphere; shows Petroleo Interameri- 
cano’s circulation breakdown, sketches 
its editorial features, indicates its serv- 
ices, outlines methods of treatment, 
and gives the details of rates and re- 
quirements. Published by Petrolvo 


Interamericano. 


768. Selling the Second Half-Million 


769. The Chain Store Market for 
Building Materials and Equi)- 
ment 


770. The New Apartment Market 
the Postwar Period 
Three new booklets on the buildir g 
market. Available from The Arch - 
tectural Forum. 
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TO FLY MORE B-29s... 








5 
r 


Buy extra bonds of that popular $100 variety! Bonds of every size keep bombs 


screaming down upon the retreating Japs. It’s our money that gets food and 
guns and ammunition to those eleven million men and women in Army, Navy 


and Marines. It’s our job to buy more of the biggest, toughest bombers ever 1904-1944 





to darken a nation’s sky and thunder its impending doom. Only when we’ve 
bought every last bond we can afford, dare we say we’ve done our best for 
Cc d « 


the men who are fighting for us. Let’s break the backs of those bondadiers! 





CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio- 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. CC... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 


Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NUW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA +- CLEVELAND - BOSTON + ST. LOUIS +» CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 





OncE reconversion really gets under way, there will be 
. so much change- 


so much industrial dislocation . . 
over in plant personnel and production activities . . . 
that it will be difficult to catch up with the men who must 
say “yes” if you are to get the order. 


Certainly, you can’t do it by advertising in magazines 
that have to wait months, even years, for subscriptions to 
expire before they can register changes. 


You need a medium like MILL & FACTORY —a 
magazine with a circulation-building method that catches 
change-overs in plants and personnel as soon as they 
occur. 

Why MILL & FACTORY 
Catches Changes So Quickly 

Because it has more than 1200 salesmen of 132 strate- 
gically-located Industrial Distributors who are respon- 
sible for keeping MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation up 
to date. 


Calling on every worthwhile plant in U.S. once a week 
or oftener, these salesmen know just what’s going on in 
industry. When important changes occur in the person- 
nel or production activities of any plant, they report the 
changes to MILL & FACTORY immediately. 


All Changes Reported 

immediately Because — 
the Industrial Distributor pays for all copies of MILL 
& FACTORY, and naturally wants its circulation list 
kept up-to-date and complete month in and month out. 


Take no chances of being left out on a limb . . . losing 
touch with the men who count in your market during 
reconversion. Advertise in MILL & FACTORY —the 
magazine that gives you distributor-guaranteed cover- 
age of industry’s buying authorities at all times! 


Conover-Mast Corporation — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 17, 
N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill; Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast 
Representatives, Mills Bldg.. San Francisco, 4, and Pershing 
Square Bldg., Los Angeles, 13, Calif. 





